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BOARD OF EDUCATION 
1921 
OFFICERS 


Tuomas A. Kenny, President 


JosrpH M. Hauser, Vice-President 


R. D. ArcuE, Secretary Atrrep H. Krick, Ass’t Secretary 
322 Summer Avenue 203 Smith Street 


Cepnas [L. SHIRLEY, Business Manager, 
922 Bloomfield Avenue, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


SAMUEL GAISER, Supt. of Supplies, 117 Mapes Avenue. 
Davin B. Corson, Superintendent of Schools, 51 Berkeley Avenue. 
J. WILMER KenneEpy, Asst Superintendent, 370 Clinton Avenue. 
Eimer K. Sexton, Ass’t Superintendent, 103 So. Eleventh Street. 
A. G. Batcom, Ass’t Superintendent, New Providence, N. J. 


CHARLEs H. GLEASON, JR., Ass’t Superintendent, 
199 Garfield Place, South Orange, N. J. 


James E. Douaan, Ass’t Superintendent, 270 Highland Avenue. 


CuHartEs A. MACCALL, Supervisor of Attendance, 
59 Washington Avenue. 


Dr. GEorce J. Hotmes, Supervisor of Medical Inspection, 
17 Elizabeth Avenue. 


CuHartes M. Myers, Counsel, 
62 Nelson Place. 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


Davip B. Corson, Chairman 


J. WitMER KENNEDY WAYLAND E, STEARNS 
ELMER K. SEXTON CHARLES G. SHAFFER 
JAMEs E. DouGan S. LoutsE CLARK 


VI BOARD OF EDUCATION 
MEMBERS 
1921 


Name Place of Business Place of Residence 

Term Expires Jan. 31, 1922. 

Rynier V. Taylor 243 Market Street 877 South 15th Street 

Walter D. Gulick 390 Elizabeth Avenue 390 Elizabeth Avenue 

Joseph M. Hauber 31 Clinton Street 65 Alpine Street 
Term Expires Jan. 31, 1923 . 

Frank H. Sommer New York University 156 Heller Parkway 

Anthony R. Finelli 810 Broad Street 157 Mt. Prospect Ave. 

Thomas A. Kenny 164 Market Street 108 Brunswick Street 
Term Expires Jan. 31, 1924 


Miss M. L. McGrath 105 South 10th St. 105 South 10th St. 
Dr. Joseph Kussy 82 Clinton Avenue 82 Clinton Avenue 
Harry D. Johnson Center Wharf 67 North 5th St. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
1921 


Finance and Legislation 
Hauber, Kussy, Miss McGrath, Johnson, Finelli, Taylor, Gulick, 
Sommer, and. Kenny. 
Buildings and Grounds. 
Johnson, Hauber, Miss McGrath, Kussy, Finelli, Taylor, Gulick, 
Sommer, and Kenny. 
Instruction. 


Miss McGrath, Kussy, Hauber, Johnson, Finelli, Taylor, Gulick, 
Sommer, and Kenny. 


Supplies. 


Kussy, Miss McGrath, Johnson, Hauber, Finelli, Gulick, Taylor, 
Sommer, and Kenny. ; 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 
1922 
‘February | to June 30, 1922 
OFFICERS 


Tuomas J. D. Smitu, President 
| : ANTHONY R. FINELLI, Vice-President 


R. D. ARGUE, Secretary Atrrep H. Krick, Ass’t Secretary 
322 Summer Avenue 203 Smith Street 


CepHAS I. SHIRLEY, Business Manager, 
922 Bloomfield Avenue, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


SAMUEL Gatser, Supt. of Supplies, 117 Mapes Avenue. 
David B. Corson, Superintendent of Schools, 51 Berkeley Avenue. 
J. Witmer Kennepy, Asst Superintendent, 370 Clinton Avenue. 
Eimer K. Sexton, Ass’t Superintendent, 103 So. Eleventh Street. 
A. G. Batcom, Ass’t Superintendent, New Providence, N. J. 


Cuartes H. GLEason, JR., Ass’t Superintendent, 
199 Garfield Place, South Orange, N. J. 


James E. Doucan, Ass’t Superintendent, 270 Highland Avenue. 


Cuartes A. MacCALt, Supervisor of Attendance, 
59 Washington Avenue. 


Dr. Georce J. Hotmes, Supervisor of Medical Inspection, 
17 Elizabeth Avenue. 


CuHartes M. Myers, Counsel, 
62 Nelson Place. 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


Davin B. Corson, Chairman 


J. WILMER KENNEDY WAYLAND E. STEARNS 
ELMER K. SEXTON CHARLES G. SHAFFER 
JAMEs E. DouGan S. Louise CLARK 


VII 


VIII BOARD OF EDUCATION 
MEMBERS © 
1922 
February 1 to June 30. 
Name Place of Business Place of Residence 


Term Expires Jan. 31, 1923 
Frank H. Sommer New York University 156 Heller Parkway 
Anthony R. Finelli 810 Broad Street 157 Mt. Prospect Ave. 
Thomas A. Kenny 196 Market Street 108 Brunswick Street 
Term Expires Jan. 31, 1924 
Miss M. L. McGrath 105 South 10th Street 105 South 10th Street 
Dr. . Joseph Kussy 82 Clinton Avenue 82 Clinton Avenue 
Harry D. Johnson Center Wharf 67 North Fifth St. 
Term Expires Jan. 31, 1925 


George A. Allsopp 26 Camp Street 78 Johnson Avenue 
Frederick W. Ball 107 Halsey Street 65 Lincoln Park 
Thomas J. D. Smith 65 Chambers Street 60 Van Ness Place 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
1922 


Finance and Legislation 


Finelli, Allsopp, Ball, Johnson, Kenny, Kussy, Miss McGrath, 
Sommer, and Smith. 


Buildings, Grounds and Supplies. 


Ball, Finelli, Allsopp, Johnson, Kenny, Kussy, Miss McGrath, 
Sommer, and Smith. 


Instruction. 


Sommer, Allsopp, Miss McGrath, Ball, Finelli, Johnson, Kenny, 
Kussy, and Smith. ; 


BOARD OF EDUCATION IX 


In accordance with an act of the Legislature of 1922, Chapter 
263, approved March 17, 1922, the terms of office of all the members 
of Boards of Education of the school districts in cities of the first- 
class in this State expired on the first of July, 1922, and the Mayors 
of said cities of the first-class were authorized and directed to ap- 
point nine persons to be members of the Board of Education whose 
term of office shall begin on the first day of July. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 
ee 
July 1 to December 31, 1922 
OFFICERS 


J. H. BacuHetter, President. 


FREDERICK W. Batu, Vice-President. 


R. D. Arcur, Secretary . AtFrep H. Kricx, Ass’t Secretary 
322 Summer Avenue 203 Smith Street 


Cepuas I. SHirtey, Business Manager, 
922 Bloomfield Avenue, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


SAMUEL GAISER, Supt. of Supplies, 117 Mapes Avenue. 
Davin B. Corson, Superintendent of Schools, 51 Berkeley Avenue. 
J. Witmer Kennepy, Ass’t Superintendent, 370 Clinton Avenue. 
Etmer K. Sexton, Asst Superintendent, 103 So. Eleventh Street. 


Cuartes H. GLEASON, JR., Ass’t Superintendent, 
199 Garfield Place, South Orange, N. J. 


A. G. Batcom, Ass’t Superintendent, New Providence, N. J. 
JAMEs E. Doucan, Ass’t Superintendent, 270 Highland Avenue. 


Cuartes A. MAcCALL, Supervisor of Attendance, 
59 Washington Avenue. 


Dr. GeorcE J. Hotmes, Supervisor of Medical Inspection,. 
437 Parker Street. 


CuHaArLes M. Myers, Counsel, 
62 Nelson Place. 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


Davin B. Corson, Chairman 


J. WILMER KENNEDY WAYLAND E, STEARNS 
ELMER K. SExToN CHARLES G. SHAFFER 
JAMEs E. DouGan S. Louise CLARK 


BOARD OF EDUCATION XI 
MEMBERS 
1922 


July 1 to. December 31. 


Name Place of Business Place of Residence 


Term Expires July 1, 1923. 


J. H. Bacheller Ironbound Trust Co. 97 Johnson Avenue 
Peter A. Cavicchia 31 Clinton Street 108 Jefferson Street 
T. L. R. ‘Crooks Washington Trust Co. 173 Elwood Avenue 


Term Expires July 1, 1924. 


Joseph M. Byrne 66 South Orange Ave. 360 Bank Street 
Harold S. Rothschild 133 Kossuth Street 1001 Broad Street 
Miss J. Isabelle Sims 42 Spruce Street 42 Spruce Street 


Term Expires July 1, 1925. 


George A. Allsopp 26 Camp Street 78 Johnson Avenue 
Frederick W. Ball 107 Halsey Street 65 Lincoln Park 
Thomas J. D. Smith 65 Chambers Street 60 Van Ness Place 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


1922-1923 


Committee on Finance and Legislation. 
Ball, Crooks, Rothschild, Smith and Cavicchia. 


Committee on Buildings, Grounds and Supplies. 
Allsopp, Ball, Byrne, Rothschild and Miss Sims. 


Committee on Instruction. 


Cavicchia, Miss Sims, Crooks, Byrne and Allsopp. 


STATISTICAL RECORD 
| OF THE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
For the Years 1920, 1921 and 1922 


NAMES OF MEMBERS, WITH THE YEARS IN WHICH THEY 
HAVE SERVED, RESPECTIVELY 


FRANK H. SOMMER, 1915 (7 mos.) 16-17-18-19-20-21-22 


(6 mos.) 
REIT LAY LORS oe 1916-17-18-19-20-21 
EEE OOM. Lt ee 1918-19-20 
MPR IVS (WALDRON, ooo is cl 1918-19-20 
JAMES M. SEYMOUR, JR.................... 1918 (8 mos.)-19-20 
MP WI TAUBDR 2. oe 1919-20-21 
Meee eRe). GULLICK 3... cs cs 1919 (5 mos.) -1920-21 
Mmemren Oty «ly MINE LUL 2st ee 1920-21 
BERNA PIC MN NY (ite se 1920-21 
ere VWARGARET Iy, MCGRATH... co 1921 
BPs OS art 5 ee a 1921 
MEI STI) FT INGON cos esa tt ela k ena deletes 1921 
ee AR I LLLSOP Pence ec cl steecsicaccesi eet A 1922 
BIEL IE Ke VV eS ADL a ee ee O22 
TN Se er SMELT eke Cee el 1922 
BerPVA CH BILE ooo elect e 1922 (6 mos.) 
PETER A. CAVICCHIA........... 1916 (2 mos.)-17-18-19-22 
(6 mos.) 
MeL ROOMS occ 0 se 1922 (6 mos.) 
2 SS '9 0 RR nae 1922 (6 mos.) 
Bee OLA) sys FOOTH SCHILD... oo oon eceec nna esenee 1922 (6 mos.) 
ECAUESUESV AOU BIB UR RR a areca 1922 (6 mos.) 
PRESIDENTS OF THE BOARD. 

erat T TONS -CONGA Ro oi foc cceec cance aunuwbap nee 1851-2-3-4 
*SAMUEL H. PENNINGTON..............---- 1855-6-7-8-9-60-1-2 
MEE ARU ASE tT DAWSON. ices ices we cecenceacoccmcusen~ 1863-4-5 

MITA WICDONALD ke ee a oes, 1866 
*RPREDERICK W. RICORD...........-.-----------------------------1L867-8-9 

Met meET te | ANU SONE) isi <b ke a accession 1870 
SITAR MOA AWE ITHEGAD. .0i..0-2--c0csedase-nnenaneennansiecorts> 1871 
EEE Riya 2 O00) 4 Speier ga ee De Sanayi 1872-3 
*QGAMUEL A. FARRAND..........-.----------------0----2--0---000009°° 1874 


XIV STATISTICAL RECORD 


* ABRAM ©. SAYRE 22 i ESAT 1875 
*EDWARD L. DOBBINS..........:...---- 1876-7-8-9-80 (9 mos.) 
* GEORGE Bi SWAIN 2. eee 1880 (3 mos.)-1-2-3 
*EDWARD (GORGDERo. Sot le ee 1884, 1889-90-1 
*HDMUND. (Eis OY oe eae cee 1885-6-7 
*JAMES |, “HAYS 2.2 SOR ee eee 1888-1892 
*HENRY C2 KGEM Moss eee 1893-4 (9 mos.) 
JOHN VAN DOREN, JR.....1894 (3 mos.)-1895 (4 mos.) 
*TENRY: J. ANDERSON. 0. o ee 1895 
*WHILLIAM A: (GAY. ee ene 1896-7 
(MILES Fir QUINN.22) 2s Se ee 1898 
*CHARLES Hie HILG a e -1899 (8 mos.) -1900-1-2 
CHARLES ‘W; ‘MEN K 20s ae 1903-4 
DAVID) A: “MCINTYRE: oe 1905-6-7 
* WREDERICK FE. (GUILD 2 eee 1908-9-10-11 
JAMES TAAFFR: 22022 Se ee 1912 
CHARLES! P.. TAYLOR. 32 ee 1913-14 
FREDERIC ‘Li: JOHNSON]... 2 2 ee 1915 
EDGAR) R.. BROWN: 3. 2 eee 1916 
FRANK H. SOMMER.................. 1917-18-19-20 (10 mos.) 
EDWARD M. WALDRON /to3 eee 1920 (2 mos.) 
THOMAS A. KENNY.) 22 2 1921 
THOMAS: J. \D. SMITHS ee 1922 (5 mos.) 
J7¢H: BACHELGER oe Sa eee 1922 (6 mos.) 
SECRETARIES OF THE BOARD. 
*JOHN WHITEHEAD’) 22 eee 1851-2-3 
*WREDERICK, W.> RICORDi 2 ee 1854-5-6-7-8-9-60 
*#CEORGE, BiimpbARS. 2 see 1860-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9- 
70-1-2-3-4-5-6-7 (8 mos.) 
C. ALBERT STONELAKE............- 1877 (4 mos.) -8-9- 
80-1-2-3 (8 mos.) 
* GEORGE: W) CASH") 1883 (314 mos.) -4-5-6-7-8-9 
P} LYNDON. BRY CRS. et ee eee 1890-1-2-3-4 
ROBERT D. ARGUE.......... 1895-6-7-8-9-1900-1-2-3-4 
5-6-7-8-9-10-11-12-13-14-15-16-17-18-19-20-21-22 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 
*OTRPHEN \CONGAR 22 sean eee 1853-4-5-6-7-8-9. 
* GEORGE {Br pe ARSa aa 1859-60-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9- 
70-1-2-3-4-5-6-7 (8 mos.) 
*W.N. BARRINGER......1877 (4 mos.) -8-9-80-1-2-3- 
4-5-6-7-8-9-90-1-2-3-4-5-6 (10 mos.) 
*C, P, GILBERT......1896 (2 mos.) -7-8-9-1900-1 (1 mo.) 


q! 


a 


STATISTICAL RECORD XV 


*A. B. POLAND......1901 (10 mos.) -2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9 
10-11-12-13-14-15-16-17 (6 mos.) 

*A. B. POLAND, City Supt. Emeritus....1917 (314mos.) 

DAVID B. CORSON.........__....-. 1918 (6 mos.) -19-20-21-22 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 
WOME HAS I. SHIRLEY... Col ipa A Loe OF TNOS: eee dane 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SUPPLIES. 
SAMUEL GAISER, 1911-12-13-14-15-16-17-18-19-20-21-22 


SUPERVISOR OF ATTENDANCE. 
RARLES A. MACCALL.......u-. 1902-3-4-5-6-7-8-9- 
10-11-12-13-14-15-16-17-18-19-20-21-22 
SUPERVISOR OF MEDICAL INSPECTION. 
GEORGE J. HOLMES... 1909-10-11-12-13-14- 
15-16-17-18-19-20-21-22 
SUPERVISING ARCHITECT. 
*ERNEST F’, GUILBERT_...1908 (7 mos.) -9-10-11-12- 
\ 13-14-15-16 (11 mos.) 
BOON NTAG S20 ie ere 1918 (10 mos.) 
SUPERVISING ENGINEER. 
{GEORGE W. KNIGHT........ 1908 (10 mos.) -9-10-11- 
12-13-14-15-16-17-18-19 (7 mos.) 
SUPERVISOR OF REPAIRS. 
{AARON W. MILLER........ 1908 (10 mos.) -9-10-11- 
12-13-14-15-16-17-18-19 (7 mos.) 
COUNSEL. 


CHARLES M. MYERS... -1909-10-11-12-13-14-15- 
16-17-18-19-20-21-22 


*Deceased. 
7Departments abolished. 
rree Public Lisrary, Nowark, N. J, 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


OF: THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


NEWARK, N. J., July 28, 1921. 


The Secretary respectfully submits the following 
ANNUAL statement of the RECEIPTS and EX- 
PENDITURES of the Board of Education for the year 
beginning July 1, 1920, and ending June, 30, 1921: 


RECEIPTS. 
STATE. 
BDPODTIAvIONS | 2.2.2. $1,198,453.11 
se i oat Be SS ae 509,244.55 
Vocational (including Fed- 
td APES SASS ed RR center 53,705.83 
Sea UraAimning 2... 4,369.12 
$1,765,772.61 
MUNICIPAL. 
Balance from June 30, 1920 $1,186,068.18 
eee Ordinance... 4,100,000.00 
Sale of School Bonds.......... 499,510.85 
MRS oy ee ire 21,627.02 
Cash deposited with Cus- 
WOGIATL Maccke Mek oe soeniten Le. 58,998.19 
Interest on Bequest............-- 240.00 
Seancy: Fines) 0.200). 37.00 
—____________— $5, 866,481.19 


re eM Sint pes $7,632,253.80 


2 BOARD OF EDUCATION 


EXPENDITURES 


nn 


Appropriations |} Expenditures Balances 
ADMINISTRATION 
Secy’s Dept. and Board Offices.......... $25,956.72 $23,025.23 $2,931.49 
LegaliServicea co ers oe eect ence aes 4,000.00 2,717.95 1,282.05 
- Business Manager’s Dept.— 
Ti Resatt Division Reet See Coes | 36,769.43 31,258.06 5,511.37 
Supply: Divisions... sees eee 45,411.94 45 ALT94.). eee 
Supt. ofiSchools# Dept 2s 60,732.21 58,183.97 2,548.24 
Attendance Dept.) ee eee 47,513.82 47513382) | eee 
Other Expensesstec eee 12,267.34 12°967:34°|\ . eee 
T otale. 2 Soe a ee eee $232,651.46 $220,378.31 $12,273.15 
INSTRUCTION 
Teachets'(Salanesu i222. ‘$4,609,707.47 | $4,551,359.85 $58,347.62 
Text, Books... 2 Oh eee Pe Olio Ul 24 61,511.21 See ae 
A pparatigieen. 1.1 eee seers 19,992.87 19,992:87 "> 2 eee 
Instruction Supplies. 2222. 187,953.60 184,140.63 3,812.97 
Othersiixpensess 4e = 1 eee 58,960.72 58,469.95 490.77 
Total es Nee ee, $4,938,125.87 | $4,875,474.51 $62,651.36 
OPERATION 
Janitots@odlatice:) =) = seca $290,796.85 $290,796.85, |) ene 
Janitorsesupplies es ede 18,099.41 17,472.22 $627.19 
Lele weer ae eS Riri et OE A 110,609.95 109,432.79 VT TAG 
Water 2520 .: SeR2s Ul ee ee 16,670.57 9,602.01 7,068.56 
Dightwand Power a. ee eee 41,331.32 31,787.59 9,543.73 
Otherslixnenses: 2 ee eee 10,915.76 10,915.76°]" See 
FRota le ie ee ee ee $488 423.86 $470,007.22 $18,416.64 
MAINTENANCE 
Repairs to Buildings 2223 $96,008.42 $96,008:42 | | eee 
Repairs and Replacements.................. 24,058.41 24,058:41 || | > eee 
Ordinary. Supplies. 4284 ee 17,436.22 12,592.91 $4,843.31 
Insuranceng £28 = ot Cee eee 3,115.50 1,966.84 1,148.66 
Other“Expénses. ee eee 1,980.11 i350 644.80 
Motalit 23 ee ae ee $142,598.66 $135,961.89 $6,636.77 
AUXILIARY AGENCIES 
Medical Inspection Dept.._..._........... $76,985.17 $76,985.17 |=) fee 
Bihtariees: S cet erates RE ee 9,337.54 9,337.54°5| | sae 
Transportation of Pupils... 15,431.20 4,840.40 $10,590.86 
Food for Special Schools................... 14,188.08 14,188.08>|. > Sees 
Lota A 2 on sere Sree $115,941.99 $105,351.19 $10,590.80 
_ MISCELLANEOUS 
Leasing of School Buildings............... $1,162.50 $1,145.92 $16.58 
Other-Expenses:s0 2 2 ee ee 200.00 99.40 100.60 
otale Jee See ee ee eee $1,362.50 $1,245.32 $117.18 
CAPITAL OUTLAY 
Alterations and Imps. to Bldgs........... $112,227.67 $102,187.58 $10,040.09 © 
Equipment of New Buildings............ 9,824.87 6,109.28 3715889 
Equipment of Old Buildings...... ‘ Py hyd tsa VE 27,275.17 |" re 
Equipment of Departments... a: 1,912.42 1,295.04 617.38 
Ee CE PAR ERE EF - 131,825.29 60,862.94 70,962.35 
New Buildings. i= 2 3 es es 1,408,991.60 1,306,017.08 102,974.52 
Total ee eee $1,692,057.02 $1,503,747.09 $188,309.93 


FINANCIAL REPORT 3 
SUMMARY 
Appropriations | Expenditures Balances 
Prrmatistration= yoink en $232,651.46 $220,378.31 $12,273.15 
0 OCA Ss SS ee 4,938,125.87 _4,875,474.51 62,651.36 
TNC SNS gai lS as aia ae ee 488,423.86 » 470,007.22 18,416.64 
ECA Cte et ne tw oP 142,598.66 135,961.89 6,636.77 
Auxiliary Agencies 115,941.99 105,351.19 10,590.80 
PiPeeeMA NEOUS ee 1,362.50 1,245.32 117.18 
ermrnnOutiay.( ie oe 1,692 ,057.02 1,503,747.09 188,309.93 
Unapportioned (Current Exp.) ........ 21,092.44 °d ee ae 21,092.44 
“ICDL hike 5 Aten ieee a $7 ,632,253.80 | $7,312,165.53 $320,088.27 
RECAPITULATION 
i te A eae ee eee 
Appropriations | Expenditures Balances 
pos : 
Current Expenses...__...............--.-.-... $6,091,436.91 | $5,945,285.51 $146,151.40 
Re rsPETICLiON = wove a os eh 1,540,816.89 1,366,880.02 173,936.87 


$7,632,253.80 | $7,312,165.53 $320,088.27 
ee 


4 BOARD OF EDUCATION 


CONSTRUCTION ACCOUNT 


sels vane ra tence RECEIPTS. .- : Sees 
Balance from June 30, 1920 ..sssninmnnessrsvsesssessssee1,016,480.36 
Sale of School Bonds......sssseeses Se cae 499,510.85 
Deposited with Custodiani...sseerssrssrrerren remarry is | 
Interest ...... LEA anne aah operate Wey Sam cobsantbrdweeads . 14,545.94 - - 
——_—_—_—— $1,540,816.89 
EXPENDITURES 
’ LAND 
eee nnn all 
Appropriations | Expenditures Balances 
Pee RE Le AP nas: ree 
Robert Treat School (Addl. gr.) .--.- $45,500.00 $45,247.94 $252.06 
Prince Street Playground.-...........----- . 12,800.00 12,500.00 300.00 
Eliot School (Addl. ground).......---...-- 2,550.00 2,550.00 | \ Sete eee 
Carteret School (Addl. gr.)-..~---.---- 10.00 10.000)7. Pee eee 
Alexander Street School (Addl. gr.)... 50,697.84 260.00 - 50,437.84 - 
Open Air School Site..........-.---------------- 30.00 30.00.) eee 
Monteith School (Addl. gr.)...~--------. 35.00 35.00 a eee 
Cleveland School (Addl. gr.)....-------- 10.00 ’ 10:00" |) eee 
Monmouth Street School (Addl. gr.) 20.00 20.00 (eee 
Belmont Ave. School (Addl. gr.).—.-- 15.00 15.00°:|-\% "See Bee 
Webster School (Addl. gr.)-....------------ 25.00 25.00: |... eee 
Lafayette School (Addl. gr.).....--.-- 60.00 60.00° | | “Se 
Abington Ave. School (Addl. fay) ae 25.00 25:00\:| 1 eee 
South 10th St. School (Addl. gr.).....- 10,931.50 ppt lisecnetiay SBP : 10,931.50. 
Continuation School Site-.......--....-.---- 75.00 75.00 Fe Dee 
Unapportioned...........---.--.-.-.---<--<0-cs-00° 0'04.0:05 5 | Pata cee eae 9,040.95 
To tale ts ee eae sete $131,825.29 $60,862.94 $70,962.35 
oN 
BUILDINGS 
Ne eee nl 
Appropriations | Expenditures Balances 
ee EE ee ee 
Seymour Vocational School.....-...-..---- $332,215.98 $425,186.56 —$92,970.58 
Berkeley School House Add...........--- 196,799.01 1527 14,25 44,084.76 
Alexander St. School House Add....... 232,254.13 298,084.99 —65,830.86 
Franklin School House Add...........---- 372,790.73 303,957.63 68,833.10 
Central C. &. M. T. Hg. Sch. Alter.. 54,273.00 54:273.00 || “eee 
Lawrence St. School Alterations.......- 7,027.02 7027/02 | ) eens 
Summer Ave. School Alterations -..... 76,000.00 32,323.56 43,676.44 
Building Trades School._.........-...-------- 40,000.00 18,304.86 21,695.14 
Crippled Children School Bldg.........- Caypa ta ya | 6,117.71 | (aS 
Carteret School House Add.......-...---- 8,027.50 - 8,027.50)" ee 
Abington Ave. School House Add. 80:000;00 0 | ake es 80,000.00 
Unapportioned............------------------2200-=° 3,486.52 » © iedemereniepe 3,486.52 
Totaliiesinis See ae $1,408,991.60 | $1,306,017.08 $261,775.96 
—158,801.44 
$102,974.52 
Se A AR enn En scene mr eS 
SUMMARY 
Appropriations | Expenditures Balances 
Aiea Owe es SOS ye ren ee eee Neindits RAS SO, 
Land 22 eo ee ea ee $131,825.29 $60,862.94 $70,962.35 
Buildings 28 ee 1,408,991.60 1,306,017.08 102,974.52 
Grand lotal=) 2a eee $1,540,816.89 | $1,366,880.02 $173,936.87 


aan eects eee eee ec 


R. D. ARGUE, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 5 
‘ESTIMATED VALUE OF SCHOOL HOUSES, SITES AND SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 
JUNE 30,1921 
Furni- 
Name of School House Sites Buildings | ture and Total 
Equipment 

LL Ve 0c M8 Bed 6 Le See ee eee en ne $82,000 | $285,000 $33,300 | $400,300 
femmeral Conse. L. High eS 66,600 639,600 74,000 780,200 
Hecuoide G..o& M.-F: Highs. 2... 43,000 393,000 56,200 492,200 
Sori) spre lol) ht e4 «eee ne eee 52,000 365,000 45,000 462,000 
Demme Piet! oe et 50000 2 eet hes ces Fae eee eee 50,000 
SUS ay OWS YS 0) bee er 13,200 160,000 11,000 184,200 
A) oT (SS RS 8 yo) ee 9,600 62,000 3,300 74,900 
Avon Avenue............ Pak AO) aE 1 BS hah 20,000 191,000 7,500 218,500 
BPeIMTIO NG A VEN LC. gk le cso 48,000 250,000 9,000 307,000 
Shc, gs Sy rat ea 2 35,000 164,000 7,500 206,500 
Berkeley (Peshine Ave.)................-..-- 12,800 365,000 | ~ 6,000 383,800 
Dis igoks: ASU Tele3 6 Dae SS SR ea a 21,000 50,000 3,500 74,500 
1 cutie eee AS oe SEE Ren og oe a 25,000 275,000 12,000 312,000 
MIT GLISS CCG t es. 4 on Ma es, 20,000 59,000 3,400 82,400 
acreret (Oliver St.)): 1 <2..2- sce ces ap 12,000 170,000 8,500 190,500 
OE Ee Ce de) 01 (Cn 31,200 154,000 9,100 194,300 
Memerivon Streets 5...) ee AL 32,000 100,000 5,000 137,000 
OEIC 2] a a 22,000 51,000 3,600 76,600 
Cleveland................ 2 eh eee ree 22,000 255,000 15,000 292,000 
LD soos ae i ae 7 NESE ae 3,000. 12,500 300 15,800 
HMPA DeEMOAVENUG.. ooo 8.2... aoe ee ees 23,000 12,800 1,000 36,800 
Elizabeth Avenue District.............-....---- PRM AA USD ed awe Stee, || oe Se peeing ls 28,800 
Oia) os a a aR 22,900 100,000 4,000 126,900 
Fourteenth LA N\ UE: OLD SE A SR ME 2 30,000 118,000 4,000 152,000 
Oo ALLS Te eS ei ie eee ee 35,000 145 ,000 5,500 185,500 
Serra raL Clie ae eta tn os ee cece 16,500 155,000 9,500 181,000 
lemiiton (Ni ilerict.). 2220-22-02 22.---2.. kt 27,400 205 ,000 10,500 242,900 
Sen ENS hake fate) ig hr 20,800 53,000 2,800 76,600 
JL \vtiel nya ent, Sek = a ee ee 22,000 199,000 9,500 230,500 
Hawthorne Avenue District.._........--.. 1)1),2°7 Saleh 8 OSS | res 1127S 
emmatlin (Ann St.) 2 ..----.2.-------- 20,100 205 ,000 11,000 236,100 
Joseph E. Haynes (Morton St.).........-.. 50,000 300,000 9,000 359,000 
Oy eh fi Gy eS i 25,000 265,000 15,500 305,500 
MeWETICe SULCCL. a8. eee Snn ad oenctcenteanee 30,000 52,000 1,800 83,800 
UF NO ee a le a a 10,800 75,000 3,000 88,800 
oe PL ite valal Slagle 18,000 245,000 11,100 274,100 
MeKinley (Old) i blivAwes)-=)227 ee tices 19,300 105,500 5,500 130,300 
McKinley (New) (8th Ave.)........---------- 35,000 119,000 6,200 160,200 
ot oye DG ET aaa A ed eo 26,000 200,000 6,300 232,300 
MARRIOTT ELT otLe@CL aK... 8i--- =. --2--scnceeceee-ses 10,000 60,000 4,000 74,000 
Monteith (Hamburg Place)............-...--- 24,000 170,000 7,500 201,500 
‘ir Si 0) Baa) at Yel ne ee ee 27,000 145,000 7,000 179,000 
Moses Bigelow (15th Ave.).........-..-------- 40,550 254,000 15,000 309,550 
Scene ee Ce eae ees 40,300 295,000 18,500 353,800 
(eo Ceres et ee ne 24, O00 een cates lentees 2 eee 24,000 
Vo ye eel My ee 15,000 115,500 5,000 135,500 
Robert Mrenterioth Ave,)a: som ke 48,500 276,000 12,700 337,200 
Pee VAG NA WeNUG ee enn eeette 13,200 30,500 1,600 45,300 
Sixteenth Ward Site (Avon Ave.)........ 1S), OOO Y rae 8 eo core re 18,000 
oh pee AES ee a 12,000 51,000 3,000 66,000 
Sort mamiohth Street. 22 =i. 2t..c-c-c---c 24,000 144,000 5,000 173,000 
Sontniviarket street... 4 2... 20,000 58,000 3,000 81,000 
Seine GI t Ml SCTeC tat oes cc cee- 34,750 45,000 3,600 83,350 
Southern Section (Maple Ave.)-.......---.-- 14 SOOM Wee te ae ee ie tae oe a 14,500 
RMA Vase he ot) a SSS ae Eko 19,800 77,000 3,400 100,200 
© veto eetl Me Gehry e See Se e 10,000 48,000 2,500 60,500 
Rmmmneta Placew 24 ie ste 7,000 31,500 1,200 39,700 
DETRACT 1 Ge See ashen. Seohenneentk se 24,000 53,000 3,000 80,000 
CO eek Gye ea Pale a ee ee 7,500 7,000 1,200 15,700 
Oo te an Sh ite) Ae ae a eee 14,000 137,000 5,500 156,500 
Nureninoton, otrectiss 225122. 57,000 76,000 4,800 137,800 
og at ET) (el 13,500 50,000 2,800 66,300 
i WZ a EVA eg oe MOR Sie eee RARE Es SE OBE 17,000 148,000 5,500 170,500 
Oo gh 2 eR ee a ee eee 23,200 195,000 11,000 229,200 
iingraded No. 1 (West)-—...-.---.-...----..--- 10,000 16,300 1,000 27,300 
iimeraded INO? (Hast) 20/2 4,000 17,100 1,000 22,100 
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ESTIMATED VALUE OF SCHOOL HOUSES, SITES AND SCHOOL 
FURNITURE—Continued 
JUNE 30, 1921 
Furni- 
Name of School House Sites Buildings | ture and Total 
Equipment 
Opies A ten Ps a os ee ee ee $1,000 $3,300 $600 $4,900 
Fawcett School of Industrial Arts........ 36,000 19,000 1,000 56,000 
Boys’ Vocational;(Old). 2s ees 2,000 10,000 7,000 19,000 
Seymour Vocational (New)..................-- 32,800 aus ee eee 32,800 
Girle?-Vocational 2 ee 40,000 48,000 7,300 95,300 
Building Trades School and Norfolk 
St. Playground. 5 a ee ee 45,0007) Wt ee 45,000 
Binet No. 1 (State St)) Lose hese 15,000 19,000 1,500 35,500 
Binet No.2) (Coe's: Place) Sa ee 5,000 20,000 2,000 27,000 
Binet No.3 ‘(Alyea St.) ee ee: 7,000 10,000 1,000 18,000 
Market St. (Medical Insp. Dept. aa 
Clinic) 25 2 a AA ee a ae ee 80,000 18,000 2,000 100,000 
Physical Training Field__...2.................. 55,000 5,000 5,000 65,000 
Prince St’ Playground 233 oa ee 12550048) oC 2,2 ee 12,500 
Vailsbure Playground: ee eee 14,7500) ee Se ei 14,750 
Morton‘St. Playeround 3. 13,0000 eee 13,000 
Marshall Streety(Shop) 22s) 44.8 9,000 5,000 1,500 15,500 
otal [Mee > oo... hae oe $2,033,125 |$9,212,600 | $587,100 |$11,832,825 
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FINANCIAL STATISTICS 
EXPENSES FOR EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES SHOWING TOTAL COST AND AVERAGE RATE PER PUPIL BASED ON AVERAGE ENROLLMENT FOR THE YEAR 1920-1921 
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1 2- ee 
waa y Text Books | ? Laborat D ti D i Wood Printing = Machine x l as Metal — Electric ‘otals 
wel "yal i F aboratory Aiscellaneous lomestic loma@stic lacelle (elals ‘ n achins few e 
and Apparatus | Stationery | Paper 4 Supplies § [Miscellaneous Science ‘Ark Miscellaneous Working Printing Supplies Shop siggiaeon) Working @ Shop Supplies m 
SCHOOLS Average | tins see eit ln, st H se recta! 
Enroll- 
ment a 
Cost Rate Cost Rate Cost Rate | § Cost Rate Cost Rate Cost Rate Cost | | Rate Cost Rate Cost Rate Cost Rate Cost Rate Cost Rate Cost Rate Cost 
DAY SCHOOLS 
Senior High 
Newark Junior College... $ 3,100.56 |$28.71 | § 50.79 | $.47 | $ 85.97 | $.80 | $ 958.71 | $8.88 | $ oa JOR Ul eee oe ae aE ners es ect $507.31 | $4.70 $67.25 |$ .62 $637.49 | $5.90 $5,412.86 | $9.12 
Barringet................. 5,629.75 | 3.65 735.75 48 1,847.37 | 1.20 262.13 Aly 1,362.29 .88 $200.15 |$ .13 $68.88 |§ .04 593.68 .38 1,549.42 | 1.00 897.05 58 “ 13,146.47 | 8,51 
Central C. & M, T 8,184.44 | 4.41 805.48 A3 2,518.01 | 1.36 221.90 312 4,509.71 | 2.43 104.90 06 143,60 ,08 1,080.61 .58 3,940.19 | 2.02 1,428.25 17 $310.13 |$ 23,526.19 | 12.69 
East Side C. & M., T. 6,315.86 | 7.08 562.03 63 1,556.54 | 1.75 117.78 sid 603,69 68 325.76 .37 87.47 10 681.51 .76 3,603.09 | 4.04 1,113.02 | 1.25 1,336.19 16,546.96 | 18.55 
South Side.............. . 5,947.93 | 4,88 84.54 .07 428,09 35 301.94 25 811.58 67 167.61 14 $1.76 .07 421.48 818.12 67 EES aaa 9,915.33 | 7.44 
Junior High 
Cleveland...... 726 1,170.46 | 1.61 215.10 | .28 che SS ie US a Rae ae 252.33 Ng is 79.32 72.65 10 3,022.83 | 4.16 
Madison... 443 612.51 | 1.38 124.00 .28 446.97 | 1.01 639.87 | 1.44 189,58 43 ea | 62.55 44.49 10 2121.65 | 4.79 
486 661.12 | 1.36 240.39 49 743.76 | 1.53 169.42 OO | aan ible 1) wccocoesmieeiene ee 63,82 100,06 21 1,978.57 07 
Kindergarten 
Elementary Material 
Abington Avenue... 1,573.54 | 1.11 332.13 24 768,22 54 171.12 12 410.94 .29 140.31 10 187.86 3 522.31 .37 469.92 .33 266.82 19 484317 | 3.43 
Alexander Street. 492.52 67 189.82 26 439.30 59 54.89 07 197.30 a? 49.34 07 42.45 .06 42.70 06 230.15 31 125.54 mb 1,864.01 | 2,52 
Avon Avenue... 904,78 59 310.43 20 840.56 54 152.19 10 99.63 06 156.02 10 7 ait 61,62 04 430.68 28 196,42 AS 3,326.40 | 2.15 
*Belmont Avenu 1,737.33 | 1.10 388.85 25 ft 181,19 oid 94,00 06 AS 159,83 10 153.96 10 140.70 .09 369.96 .23 325.48 sat 3,784.91 | 2.39 
Bergen Street... 715.63 4 351.15 22 |) 643.36 40 179.81 ad A7 158.80 10 120.44 07 63.50 04 514.25 32 188.68 12 3,210.16 | 1.99 
478.91 46 153.39 1S 333.10 32 59.08 .06 a cess : 280.57 27 34.15 .03 179.51 AT 167.66 16 1,830.59 | 1.77 
41.67 AT 16.09 Oe ye 62.00 ae OSG ee : 15.10 .06 79.36 .32 26.61 ll 253.72 | 1.04 
1,097.06 .82 244.76 A8 |, 709,20 53 107.35 08 Al 88.82 .O7 .06 35.60 03 565,37 42 150.44 at 3,304.03 248 
405.64 35 168.99 as 357.12 31 7 17 SED Grasttehcacabaes 3 10 32.31 .03 142.11 12 94,94 -08 1,878.55 | 1.63 
1,178.84 84 174.94 12 632.90 45 .09 26 66.48 .05 13 54.08 .04 379.92 .27 169.73 AZ Sy, 3,343.24 | 2,38 
1,387.35 87 319.70 .20 920.18 58 08 29 386.22 24 A3 116.93 07 733.58 46 251.98 16 $89.00 |$ .06 5,470.32 | 3.44 
686,92 1 185.98 4 561.46 Al 10 14 16 374,27 28 221,06 16 eS ee 2,582.56 | 1,90 
871.44 | 1.02 189,90 re | 396.01 46 a5 19°" vat 80.43 09 23.31 03 144.63 17 2,190.32 | 2.56 
1,024.31 85 158.60 13 542.65 45 AS 57 405.63 133 102.84 .08 153.01 13 996.12 82 315.26 26 4,685.69 | 3,87 
15.18 21 9.48 Ad | 14,68 21 28 SAU ccd a 40.26 -56 . 20.37 29 134.11 | 1.39 
518.48 49 206.18 19 649.58 61 05 29 72.28 .07 09 169.44 16 429.92 40 225.95 21 2,739.42 | 2.57 
80.14 29 37.24 14 72.66 27 34 12 = = 01 17.45 -06 “i 18.50 .07 354.39 | 1.29 
1,136.02 93 141.86 a IK 466.24 38 ll 16 61.54 05 .09 66.61 05 319.85 26 160.44 13 2,797.54 | 2.28 
807.45 42 430.53 .22 828.19 43 13 34 133.56 07 13 140.08 .07 347.45 18 213.33 At 4,041.26 | 2.10 
703.73 58 159,22 13 702.89 58 09 16 51.98 .04 .09 $1.21 .04 271.03 123 160.70 13 2,511.03 | 2.07 
1,026.74 69 203.44 14 598.93 40 124.80 .08 .32 70.61 .05 .20 66.80 .05 388.96 26 232.08 -16 3,474.57 | 2.34 
Hawkins 228.66 31 92.95 13 | 275,36 .38 103.64 14 S00) eet = .05 30.29 .04 36.04 05 100.30 .14 978.32 | 1.34 
Hawthorne 796.02 70 193.03 Be 503,59 44 06 .05 60.35 .05 19 41.19 04 389,37 34 159,54 14 2,493.40 | 2.18 
John Catlin 1,280.84 69 474.44 25 979,65 52 23 44 358.68 19 123 239.89 13 477.98 26 231.04 12 5,956.81 | 3.19 
Joseph E. Hayn 495,03 31 450.54 29 856.44 54 AS a25 116.46 07 12 81.94 05 387.20 25 253.53 16 3,470.46 | 2.20 
*Lafayette ....... 1,902.04 95 344.11 A7 1,289.15 64 14 .22 218.95 Ad .09 256.73 13 1,344.87 .67 376.31 19 6,786.01 | 3.39 
Lawrence Stree! 19.88 .09 ” 34.02 16 |! os .26 39 10 S # cs 13.00 206: |) = pets 38.34 18 267.97 | 1.23 
Lincoln...... 284.50 54 62.11 ok 39 AD pOS ao e . .09 25.93 05 14.31 03 72.06 14 791.02 | 1.51 
Madison. 1,110.09 | 1.05 280.49 27 52 07 321.07 31 102.41 10 294,26 28 96.23 .09 1,192.02 | 1.04 175.62 17 4,340.01 | 4.14 
McKinley. 2,226.14 96 632.15 27 53 24 804.49 35 159.03 .07 104.76 05 284.80 x2 566.72 .24 366.93 16 7,048.25 | 3.03 
Milford... . . 709.52 57 198.85 16 45 05 161.95 .13 63.03 05 222.48 18 15.13 O01 499.73 40 157.25 13 2413 
Monmouth Stree’ eration i 537.47 S4 168.65 7 455.92 46 14 99.44 10 us 7 08 69.03 .07 38.76 04 161.86 -16 1.75 
Monteith....... : : 705.86 48 414.01 28 691.78 AT 30 468.09 .32 267.66 AB 01 135.20 .09 398.51 paz 158.86 ay 2.68 
Montgomery. 455.05 51 143.92 16 220.21 ae 14 206.41 pat ee ne, 06 39.55 04 12.41 OL 14 1.55 
*Moses Bigelo’ 1,094.95 64 234,37 14 | 729.56 A3 150.59 09 304.94 18 126.45 .07 we 150.30 09 505.99 30 15 2.25 
Newton 886.85 52 483.42 29 | 937.87 55 270.90 16 360.13 Py: i a a (eae 09 81.83 05 563.29 33 AS 2.35 
*Ridge... ce : 464.69 .68 97.48 ‘14 || 254.51 .37 55.83 .08 98.31 14 278.74 Al ll 71.66}, .11 346.79 51 17 2.73 
*Robert Treat. Slat S 1,893.02 | 1.00 256.86 14 643.98 34 245.62 13 600.11 16 240,14 id 14 102.14 05 629.09 .33 15 2.79 
: 96.35 -24 40.09 10 105.10 26 84.34 21 51.60 13 wane = S| 05 45.55 li 22.74 -06 46,93 12 1.29 
South Street... 551.04 53 113.91 At 214.77 ‘on 157.34 +15 55.46 LOS} aaah Cat 57.00 .05 25.07 .02 34.79 .03 74.79 .07 1.23 
South Eighth Street. ‘ 1,061.06 82 20 695.55 54 85.50 .07 72.66 06 129.55 10 157.66 12 82.74 06 481.27 eo7. 128.27 10 2.44 
South Market Street 609 310.44 at 20 | 344.90 57 130.38 21 99.43 16 25.37 .04 115.34 19 89,78 15 665.03 | 1.09 120.86 -20 3.32 
South Tenth Stree 913 314,90 34 19 360,19 39 107.14 12 296.88 33 56.99 .06 184.61 20 44,51 .05 482.69 53 146.00 16 2.38 
Speedway............. . 340 56.32 17 wid 87.75 -26 87.18 26 103.69 230" | en = 10.65 03 12.77 04 6.16 .02 38.58 11 1.30 
Summer Avenue- ; 863 646.72 75 12 345.49 40 69.12 -08 212.61 25) | == 49.98 .06 38.23 04 342,83 -40 72.23 -08 2.18 
Summer Place. 361 111.04 31 10 | 105.86 29 24.26 07 56.22 .16 19.38 05 17.96 -05 8.79 -02 65.58 18 445.91 | 1.24 
Sussex Avenue. 947 564.30 -60 17} $54.75 59 51.09 .05 266.64 28 257.33 27 37.71 27 85.24 -09 135.20 14 2,113.48 | 2.23 
Walnut Street. 276 106,22 38 li 31.50 aid 111.09 40 33.93 pe | eee | RE pee ARs Se 30.49 Boe SE ee Bl [ae 2 19.17 -07 363.52 | 1.32 
Warren Street... 895 265.74 30 .08 272.53 .30 217.11 .24 176.63 #20)!" 11.41 01 35,43 .04 11.77 01 91.55 10 1,153.57 | 1.29 
738 355.57 48 .19 222.46 30 113.81 AS 182,22 .25 193.67 35.95 05 29.74 .04 429.29 58 146.17 20 1,849.04 | 2.51 
Waverly Avenue. 604 409.63 68 -19 149.50 .25 41.72 07 33.62 06 _ 51.09 .08 76.39 A3 47.92 08 80.34 -13 1,003.72 1.66 
Webster... 1,236 787.14 64 20 774.42 63 198.53 16 334.37 ee Pld, Ee te 184.85 AS 76.33 06 461,32 37 194,37 +16 3,253.23 | 2.63 
—e West Sid 1,385 986.97 71 eS 616.31 44 142.65 10 408,92 30 220.71 16 182.53 B 204.15 AS 176.96 A3 160.53 12 3,438.51 | 2.48 
*Includes Spe: 
Auto Shop 
Vocational Supplies 
Boys’. 224 476.22 | 2.13 135.79 61 440.21 | 1.97 313.13 | 1.40 138.77 -62 1,841.68 | 8.22 74.81 33 237.81 | 1.06 $618.17 | $2.76 237.84 | 1.06 296.08 | 1.32 4,810.51 | 21.48 
, 189 643.94 | 3.41 121.17 64 92.12 49 333.36 | 1.76 204.39") 2.08: |) =e pe 146.33 fT) | aerate aes | (as Sey: pe te gy (sous ae ae OS 2,165.34 | 11.46 
Continuation 
145 340.59 | 2.35 201.83 | 1.39 34.44 23 86.82 59 478.64 1,211.61 | 8.36 
r i 263 265.65 | 1.01 297.44 | 1.13 112.92 43 76.27 | .29 228.45 1,076.91 | 4.09 
Part Time Class Ma | rae (a == |p Fear seniieeartcee if! arsieis +21 21 01 
Special 
A my St. Ungraded... 20 28.40 | 1.42 12.83 64 14.50 PKS : 330.00 17 113.09 | 5.65 177.26 | 8. 
a, ae 43 60.09 | 1.40 11.27 26 15.84 37 4.59 11 31.76 .74 216.89 | 5.04 385.85 4 
41 128.80 | 3.14 6.08 | .15 13.64] 33] _ ie PEN PSS See penne | Ws Rae 332.02 | 8.10 518.71 | 12.65 
139 175.42 | 1.26 68.20 49 $4.35 39 270.44 | 1.95 60.25 43 190.00 | 1.37 229.00 | 1.65 1,306.76 | 9.40 
127 37.43 .29 26.80 | .21 33.69 | .27 330.41 | 2.60 135.91 | 1.07 125.96 | .99 251.89 | 1.98 1,056.01 | 8.32 
79 49.77 63 AZ 271,52 | 3.44 4.96 .06 -58 88.60 | 1.12 619.46 | 7.84 
33 2.89 09 62 112.22 | 3.40 15.96 48 26,03 1.21 101.21 | 3.07 342.68 | 10.38 
82 27.65 34 a1 240.27 | 2.93 10.33 13 9.47 z i -O1 268.92 | 3.28 614.01 | 7.49 
29 43.15 | 1.49 40 22.34 17 11.41 39 60.28 |) 2,08] nn ee 35.4 1.22 68.62 | 2.37 261.64 | 9.02 
r 83 541.26 | 6.52 2.30 173.09 | 2.09 131.48 | 1.58 189.89 14 59.19 71 1,473.75 |17.76 
Robert Treat Blind. 6 icempeesremeones If usasinn: ||| inseniietccesses flaca. ff) coin oee f] S <a Se 5) | FER pecans | = 21 y 
Washington Street Blin 13 101.05 | 7.77 7.30 3.27 <25 12.90 302.35 | 23.26 
Camden Street Open Air. Ley | pone RES, ea Si 1.80 06 = 15.03 52 
Carteret Open Air........... 28 12.65 45 6.31 +23 56.81 | 2.03 
Elizabeth Avenue Open Ai 48 18,09 58 6.91 14 64.87 Te 
Garfield Open Air_... 28 54 02 le 3.62 a3 
John Catlin Open Ai: 26 ed 20 05 57.41 | 2.21 
Joseph E. Haynes Open A 27 2.88 11 eng | eee a | eee 2.88 “Al 
Lafayette Open Air... 29 | 56 2.22 .08 31.08 | 1.07 
Lawrence Street Open A 28 33 | ... Si ye 30.65 | 1.07 
McKinley Open Ai SE HN SEES, | WE | ges eae | RR ena |S 2s 
Milford Open Air____.. 30 nan 31.26 | 1.04 
Montgomery Open Air. 28 -98 32.75 | 1.17 
Moses Bigelow Open A: 28 a 46 24.62 88 
South Market Street Op 29 72 ima 9.72 "34 
Belmont Ave. Crippled Class. 42 7.Al «92 521.82 | 12.42 
Class for Crippled Children. 30 6.89 2) (gee SY a | ees eee 9.69 “32 
All Year Schools 
-03 
Abington Avenue. “ii 
Belmont Avenue. ‘04 
.09 
-06 
-06 
102.30 ae 
94.85 “20 
Class for Crippled Children. 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 
High 
[IN a reer . ‘ . . yeweemenwwwewnen | weruntne | svererennnnnnenens | cocenens | ueceeereerreners | secccece | ccereccecsenerene ” ‘ a = . dniettonessess | ae 256.59 28 
af Junior High 
ee ence (Acre ae 37.59 .22 
7.18 
eee 5.70 
6.51 
1.56 a 
1.01 —_— 
5.44 ners 
1.83 PES Lae 
61") 02, Cues he ee eee 
6.52 ag (ae fo 
2.92 3 
3.92 es 
2.30 
1.94 a Pam 
3.29 = 
8 
A f “ oe 
ae x 


cy ee ae er 
106 — | 2,260.41 | 450 
ee bate 389.54 | 1.03 
peeks maa NPE Fo 351.85 | 192 
saute eleeanba Gait 387.10] 153 
SR (SIRT. ofa .70 | 2.58 
t icici aertaag, Tralee 201.91 | 1.47 
Ve aa . cneeet | ge a 97.16 | 1.35 
: 2 DNR Sm. 420.41 17 
7.24 0 ais | 'alieendbipedl Sa $15.26 | 1.52 
Pi 19.48 cae | Pa REE I Woe 409.64 | 1.25 
14.17 | 103 or hawt <chontntell nal 635.53 | 1.34 
50.45 | 112 a eed) farmers bs 523.78 | 1.27 
Sanaa Snseinbeeséetess || cotecoes 40 o1 asa Oo a 40 O11 
19.16 it ome | en een 265.54] 1.46 
4.83 | 02 oll weed Mares po 207.85 | an 
13.05 | 07 aK | scsi’ sation a 251.08 | 1.36 
Auto Shoo Sun. : 
10.57 | .06 $6.51] .3 82.50] .45 2s liek 5 
228.74) 366, a et nN PRR Sc Ye a 1siaes ie 
Sy ee ee A a A Hen an et (wtih 
OW I [peacoat = eases | ands enone | Sesion mena 3 a 
: 
DP Pie Pes ue ¥ 3.590.42 ee = A eed 2.89 | 00h oSak es. ie | ck) SOR GGREe 
29,178.54 .33 | 7,292.05 3,284.59 10,011.63 | 1.78 | 4,893.93] 87] a 5 Tm 
Manual Training 
Supplies 
2,444.09 579.49} .35] 1,942.97 cesta aoi||) 406862 205.69 5.36) Ol] 217.20) 13 — ————— | —] 712308] 230 
Kindergarten 
Material ; 
38,597.73 10,825.05 | .249 25,970.30 7,363.65 | 16 | 13,353.46 4,485.98 17,905.60 | .39| 8,489.23] 19] 4,525.61 | ob cima Poke 
/ 
1,120.16 221.14 54 237.81 296.08 
906.24 | 1.43] 165.47] 39] 499.27 | 1:18 | |] ta7i36 | 3s | 707.30 | 1.67 s Nae | —_ 
1,573.58 217.64 | 219 ya ee 
113.62 | .01 cxctecwacnstent fl apes 
48.19:] OB ligeuteneas “ covantahingl teases 
- 
198.03 165.74 Wee. -S) pts. 
24.11 169.32 = 
723.73 339.31 105 po ser pa 
pone sal 24.84 wae aoe pence 
3,590.42 Se, | es 2.37 -*y Seen El 
$11,380.59 $23,997.55 $7,798.19 $13,654.53 $15,730.14 r) $206.08 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


NEWARK, N. J., July 27, 1922. 


The Secretary respectfully submits the following 
ANNUAL statement of the RECEIPTS and EX- 
PENDITURES of the Board of Education for the year 
beginning July 1, 1921, and ending June 30, 1922: 


RECEIPTS. 

STATE. 
Pere rOoriations ......0.....,.--.--- $1,318,880.50 
en UE RE eee gig na 410,612.54 
Vocational (including Fed- 

SOUT Race Sica a a a ela 55,126.03 
Manual Training mgd tee 5,591.31 

ad TR eae PS TS AY Dead 

MUNICIPAL. 
Balance from June 30, 1921 $ 320,088.27 
em Ordinance 22..02..04--....: 5,100,000.00 
Sale of School Bonds.......... 1,350,000.00 
Cash deposited with Cus- | 

TATE lee ett eC 114,446.37 
Interest on Bequest............---- 240.00 
Bema (riot. 8 ates ual. 7,140.44 
Wruancy Fines 1.....1:23-.- 149.00 


Transferred from Construc- - 
tion Account to Current 


Expense Account -..........- 103,962.35 
—_—— $6,996,026.43 


A ifijncs Geen ee ean came 4, an lichen meee $8, 786,196. 81 


14 BOARD OF EDUCATION 


EXPENDITURES 


Appropriations 


ADMINISTRATION 
Secretary's Dept. and Board Offices. $24,292.00 
LeralBervices owe 6,000.00 
Business Manager’s Dept.— 
Repair Division... .....-.. 37,355.00 
Suppl y2D ivision.—2...- 2. se- senses 57,767.87 
Supt. of Schools’ Dept................-------- 72,777.20 
Attendance Dept ee 57,349.00 
Other: Expenses ic eee os 20,236.83 
Totals sie Mee te Ee eee $275,777.90 
INSTRUCTION 
‘Teachers ZSalaries: #2)" so ee Sa $5 379,512.47 
9 Bap aay ofa 18) << blamed teth be all MDD te Ole in Shed sot 90,181.25 
Avratatis 2) 0s Serie eee eS ee 24,435.00 
Instruction, Supplies. ee eee 182,297.32 
Other Expenses oe ee ee eee 50,827.31 
Lotalese xt ee ye SS 127. 203-05) 
OPERATION 
Janitors’ Salaries_........ 11 Peet ee 2 $312,657.53 
Janitorssoupplies 2. eee 13,364.00 
EC pre Le sek See ay Fee SI ee eae 124,036.56 
ht oo Sah eens Ale Meteors Sat ad ee EE ae 10,615.67 
Light'and:-Power..2 2S 38,641.12 
Other/Expenses. 3 ee 14,948.92 
‘Lotake ce ee ee ae eee $514,263.80 
MAINTENANCE 
Repairs to Buildings._.......................--- $173,256.23 
Repairs and Replacements..._.............. 23,050.00 
Ordinary) Supplies 022 soe eee 13,388.00 
Insvitance {tL ee ey ee ee 47,556.35 
Other*txpenses ¢ 2) eee eee 2,612.00 
Totales Sin oe eeeenes $259,862.58 
AUXILIARY AGENCIES 
Medical Inspection Dept..........-..--...... $96,123.52 
irariodg hh 1) A ee 13,650.00 
Transportation of Pupils....--.......... 14,919.00 
Food for Special Schools................-...-- 15,229.48 
otal © 3-3 ee ees $139,922.00 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Leasing of School Buildings.......-....... $2,968.52 
Other txepenses..2 oe 1,289.58 
POUCA ee See eo eee $4,258.10 | 
CAPITAL OUTLAY 
Alterations and Imps. to Bldgs......... $178,310.06 
Equipment of New Buildings.......... 34,785.53 
Equipment of Old Buildings... ........... 37,752.09 
Equipment of Departments................ 16,500.00 
16. Tits We oe een oe SAN eee 177,348.99 
ING Wapnitrings 2 oe fe ee Bee ee 1,420,162.41 
AY CAL eee ee ee ee $1,864,859.08 


Expenditures 


$23,694.51 
5,966.91 


36,120.73 
57,767.87 
72,777.20 
55,234.66 
20,236.83 


$271,798.71 


$5,371,780.12 
90,181.25 
19,831.23 
166,089.70 
50,202.08 


$5,698 ,084.38 


$307,182.91 
12,991.83 
124,036.56 
10,615.67 
38,641.12 
14,948.92 


$508,417.01 


$173,256.23 
21,602.43 
11,439.97 
46,120.39 
2,384.74 


$254,803.76 


$89,172.16 
12,255.05 
14,919.00 
15,229.48 


$131,575.69 


$835.00 
155.46 


$990.46 


$178,310.06 
34,785.53 
35,950.82 
14,847.58 
112,700.76 
1,287,862.03 


$1,664,456.78 


Balances 


$597.49 
33.09 


1,234.27 


$3,979.19 


$7,732.35 
“4,603.77 
16,207.62 

625.23 


$29,168.97 


$5,474.62 
372.17 


errr rrr. | 
wan erene--cceece 


$1,447.57 
1,948.03 
1,435.96 
227.26 
$5,058.82 


$6,951.36 
1,394.95 


$8,346.31 


$2,133.52 
1,134.12" 


$3,267.64 


$1,801.27 
1,652.42 
64,648.23 
132,300.38 


$200,402.30 
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SUMMARY 

Appropriations | Expenditures Balances 
pamerratemeatraticii 8 ek $275,777.90 $271,798.71 $3,979.19 
Teeeprrction: 2 wre Sere ps 8 BIZ 1.253205 5,698 084.38 29,168.97 
Smrtapinit ee a 514,263.80 508,417.01 5,846.79 
MigttibemMmCe. © te he 259,862.58 254,803.76 5,058.82 
Asesliary Agencies... ...--0e-e-- 139,922.00 131,575.69 8,346.31 
mimecelaneaus’.. 4,258.10 990.46 3,267.64 
Mecaite aoitia yoo! Fe NA en 1,864,859.08 1,664,456.78 200,402.30 
“Exeryive [4 Pct ach eae ace oe $8,786,196.81 | $8,530,126.79 $256,070.02 

RECAPITULATION 

Appropriations | Expenditures Balances 
metentrrent, Mxperises 264... oct scene $7,188,685.41 | $7,129,564.00 $59,121.41 
Construction Account.................-.-..... 1,597,511.40 1,400,562.79 196,948.61 
Siti tel (pete Pe ee. ey oe $8,786,196.81 | $8,530,126.79 $256,070.02 
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CONSTRUCTION ACCOUNT 


RECEIPTS 
Balance from June 30, 1921... Pediiveses> HLL Od OVGE. 
Cash deposited with Custodian............. Sat cabass 71,363.46 
Sale of School Bonds.....-.cc.cccsec0e pela eee 1,350,000.00 » 
Interest .......... Baas SER or SLMS Be Oe ON ice 2,211.07 
aE AS en 597,511.40 
EXPENDITURES 
LAND 
Appropria- Expendi- 
tions tures Balances 
Norfolk Street Playground.__.......-........-.- $18,000.00 $5,821.03 $12,178.97 
Abington Ave. School (Add. is eke 36,019.34 35,769.34 250.00 
Carteret School (Additional Ground) .. 3.000.Q0| 20 eee 3,000.00 
Robert Treat School (Add. Ground)...... 252.06 252.06| ee 
Prince Street Playground. 2.-...............-...- 300.00 300.00] (> eee 
Alexander St. School (Add. Ground)...... 50,437.84 50,437.84): = ee 
So. 10th St. School (Add. Ground)...._... 10,931.50 10,931.50) “0? ee 
Salelot and... 28s. ee 148.04 148.04| “0 422 
Jnapportigned.. sie see renee 58,260.21 9,040.95 49,219.26 
‘Total Se se. 2h ee ee eee ae $177,348.99 $112,700.76 $64,648.23 


BUILDINGS 


AO ES a a a ee ee a en 


Seymour Vocational School....................-. 
Alexander St. School House Addn.._....... 
Berkeley School House Addn..................- 
Franklin School House Addn...............-... 
Summer Ave. School Alterations._..W..... 
Building Trades:School. 32.2425 
Carteret School House Addn..__~_~W....... 
Eliot School House Addn...u+W.-W...-.........- 
Abington Ave. School House Addn......... 
Chestnut St. School House Alt... 0... 
Charlton St. School House Addn, -.... 
Camden St. School House Alt..2 -_W..... 
McKinley School House Alt.._..............- 
Milford School House Alt.........-...2......- 
Bondtissne Expenses = 225) eee ee 
Unapportioneds 23 es ets eee 


Appropria- 


tions 


$802,540.27 


134,169.14 


198,000.00 
412,000.00 
285,000.00 

31,775.65 
288,000.00 


15; 621.55 


SUMMARY 


i  T 


Appropria- 


tions 


$177,348.99 
2,369,673.26 


$2,547,022.25 


949,510.85 


$1,597,511.40 


Received’1920.197 1. ee eee 
Dué'on Bond, issue. 22 ee eee 


Expendi- 
tures 


$519,987.16 


127,726.05 
46,414.61 
73,010.74 
21,963.61 
17,593.82 

133,530.49 

142,578.59 
13,479.02 
31,775.65 

129,236.52 

7,843.50 


Expendi- 
tures 


$112,700.76 
1,287,862.03 


$1,400,562.79 


$499,510.85 


450,000.00 
$949,510.85 


Balances 


$282,553.11 


6,443.09 


a aecceceneeeoe 


64,469.51 
269,421.41 
269,220.08 
158,763.48 
15,319.00 


eee neeceer ees eee 


15,621.55 


$2,369,673.26! $1,287,862.03| $1,081,811.23 


Balances 


$64,648.23 


1,081,811.23 
$1,146,459.46 


949,510.85 


$1,400,562.79| $196,948.61 


R. D. ARGUE, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS 17 
ESTIMATED VALUE OF SCHOOL HOUSES, SITES AND SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 
ae60G0"—abaeoboé6aoanwmT*#7*7*“o?9—9W@@#W9WODM99@9aa@#TVoODMm@@9@9a9@9@RT9D909D9R{SS oo 
Furniture 
Name of School Sites Buildings and Total 
Equipment 
La eaeeatie dab et Beatle Ree tay $82,000 $285,000 $33,300 $400,300 
Central C&M. T: High. 66,600 639,600 74,000 780,200 
East Side C. & M. T. High... 43,000 393,000 56,200 492,200 
Semen ee rsigty st at 52,000 365,000 45,000 462,000 
J) oe aS er re PLUM [ice tak od tain a iat Rae Rie 2 50,000 
Alexander Archibald (Abington Ave.) 47,800 160,000 11,000 218,800 
Peer UCT Street ee SE 10,200 450,000 3,300 463,500 
reerewmenye eg 20,000 191,000 7,500 218,500 
penn, Wenge 6 2 ee 48,000 250,000 9,000 307,000 
Sng ASS See et eee 35,000 164,000 7,500 206,500 
Berkeley (Peshine Ave.).._......_.__.. 12,800 365,000 6,000 383,800 
Jo SS ae Bee 21,000 50,000 3,500 74,500 
Jfunce Spe Sere aaa 25,000 275,000 12,000 312,000 
Kexmiden Strepts 3 hs iy Ciba be 20,000 66,000 3,400 89,400 
rmeren (Olver St.) 2 12,000 328,000 8,500 348,500 
meee werge- 2) est 31,200 154,000 9,100 194,300 
ON oS a en aa 32,000 100,000 5,000 137,000 
oo i 2ST a 22,000 79,500 3,600 105,100 
i re 22,000 255,000 15,000 292,000 
>) Sa 3,000 12,500 300 15,800 
Mueabeth Avente..... 23,000 12,800 1,000 36,800 
Joe we eS eee 22,900 100,000 4,000 126,900 
Hourteenth/Avenne....:... 30,000 118,000 4,000 152,000 
SeErrea sreeeeriee oa Foe ee NL 35,000 520,000 5,500 560,500 
LOFT! Sooo ais i irr, 16,500 155,000 9,500 181,000 
Grace M. Duffy (Newton St.) 40,300 295,000 18,500 353,800 
Seas (Piller St.).6 27,400 205,000 10,500 242,900 
oo os te ee era 20,800 53,000 2,800 76,600 
| ink Zr re 22,000 199,000 9,500 230,500 
Hawthorne Avenue District... | LAY Bo, |b SA a Sse TY 275 
Semmentin (Ann St.) 2 20,100 205,000 11,000 236,100 
Joseph E. Haynes (Morton St.)...__.. 50,000 300,000 9,000 359,000 
SESE cy ts SO 25,000 265,000 15,500 305,500 
maemel ence street. = 30,000 52,000 1,800 83,800 
VSNL i Se 10,800 75,000 3,000 88,800 
SS 18,000 245,000 11,100 274,100 
McKinley (Old) (7th Ave.) 19,300 105,500 5,500 130,300 
McKinley (New) (8th Ave.) 35,000 123,500 6,200 164,700 
Milford (18th Ave.) 2 ie See 26,000 200,000 6,300 232,300 
aS a 10,000 60,000 4,000 74,000 
Monteith (Hamburg Place)... 24,000 170,000 7,500 201,500 
BURRIS Dee eee ee el Ne 27,000 145,000 7,000 179,000 
Moses Bigelow (15th Ave.) 40,550 254,000 15,000 309,550 
OS a 2 OOD ee ee ke ea ee es ee 24,000 
| AS aa ae 15,000 115,500 5,000 135,500 
Robert Treat (13th 1:59 {3 FO See wa 48,500 276,000 12,700 337,200 
Roseville Avenue... 13,200 30,500 1,600 45,300 
(RE Sie hE ae a ea eee 12,000 51,000 3,000 | - 66,000 
South Eighth Street... 24,000 144,000 5,000 173,000 
South Market Street... 20,000 58,000 3,000 81,000 
Peete ebenth. Street. ee 34,750 45,000 3,600 83,350 
Southern Section (Maple Ave.)_...._. PAS ODE Ie. Betas st A ek 14,500 
CL ee ee a 19,800 77,000 3,400 100,200 
Suen Avene! ot 10,000 99,500 2,500 112,000 
= See 7,000 31,500 1,200 39,700 
LS ALAS ae a a en 24,000 53,000 3,000 80,000 
reel ee 7,500 7,000 1,200 15,700 
DS rr re 14,000 137,000 5,500 156,500 
Mvechington Street. 57,000 76,000 4,800 137,800 
avaverly Avenue... 13,500 50,000 2,800 66,300 
I 17,000 148,000 5,500 170,500 
SS a ae 23,200 195,000 11,000 229,200 
Ungraded No. 1 (West)... 10,000 16,300 1,000 27,300 
> Ungraded No. 2 (East)... 4,000 17,100 1,000 22,100 
RT ee Tt eg 1,000 3,300 600 4,900 
Fawcett School of Industrial Arts. 36,000 19,000 1,000 56,000 
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ESTIMATED VALUE OF SCHOOL HOUSES, SITES AND SCHOOL 
FURNITURE—Continued 


Sennen eee ne 


Furniture 
Name of School Sites Buildings and Total 
Equipment 
Boys’ Vocational (Old)..............---------- 2,000 10,000 7,000 19,000 
Seymour Vocational (New).- ---.--.-.----- 32,800 1,078,000 80,000 1,190,800 
Goins W ViOCAtiO nace nena oat seen 40,000 48,000 7,300 95,300 
[SNAG bbe Koad Begs) 3 (ats aMaue aie Ses EM Sh 15,000 32,500 5,000 52,500 
Norfolk Street Playground......-........--- 30.000 (ho fs cases? WE aaeeees 30,000 
Binet. Nos 1 (Statesote) 22 fee, 15,000 19,000 1,500 35,500 
Binet No. 2 (Coe’s Place).......------------- 5,000 20,000 2,000 27,000 
Binet, No. 3: (Alyea;St.):=-4 re 7,000 10,000 1,000 18,000 
Market St. (Medical Inspection Dept.|. 

Wate RAE hab led ates he Sti ae se ee Ss 80,000 18,000 2,000 100,000 
Physical Training Field..............-...------ 55,000 5,000 5,000 65,000 
Prince St. Playground -2.2_-.c2<0c-p-2ca--< 12500. ¥ bocce es occ ee 12,500 
Vailsbure Playground.____--...---<...-_- 14750 1 ki eeenctteet 1 eee 14,750 
Morton St. Playground.............--.-------- 43.000) | boca «cote (See 13,000 
Marshall Street (Shop)......---.-------------- 9,000 5,000 1,500 15,500 


Beedle a , eE $2,021,525 | $11,335,600 $672,100 |$14,029,225 
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EXPENSES FOR EDUCATION 


Text Books 
ve and Station 
SCHOOL Average Apparatus nile ! 
Enroll- 
ment 
Rate Cosl 
DAY SCHOOLS 
Senior High 
Newark Junior College 121 ( 
Barringer.................. 1,586 4, 761. 80 . en 1 $e 
Central C. & M. T 2,054 | 11,683.55 "33 | 2/291 
East Side C. & M. T 1,176 5'711.61 54 1.23: 
South Side... ........-... 1,312 4,908.20 15 ‘40: 
941 3,222.44 07 28. 
625 2,752.42 14 55. 
761 3,120.89 A3 77. 
Abington Ave 1,528 1,663.35 568.95 37 63) 
Alexander St... 945 1,295.38 393.47 42 44) 
Avon Ave... 1,527 1,531.67 395,12 26 80 
Belmont Ave 1,666 1,280.94 554.55 33 84 
Bergen St...... 1,530 563.39 376.33 25 51 
Berkeley St.. 1,248 894.44 141.16 11 31 
Bruce St... 319 69.99 29,64 09 6 
Burnet ...... 1,382 1,460.93 307.53 22 49 
Camden St 1,117 957.37 200.32 18 29 
Carteret... 1,474 1,078.62 275.02 19 SA 
Central Av 1,587 1,882.43 420.12 26 76 
Charlton St.. 1,388 1,181.62 265.14 | 
Chestnut S 792 703.63 173,75 
Cleveland... 1,148 2,322.84 433.52 
Dayton... 66 35.19 10.90 
Eliot........ Feeone ‘ 1,064 488.16 239.24 
Elizabeth Avenue. oniateas 254 61.91 3.00 
Fourteenth Ave.. penegersvere|! Lyk tS 1,115.64 249,29 
Franklin... pepcetecg: 2,070 1,936.14 494,33 
Garfield......... a 1,294 1,401.36 201.87 
Grace M. Duffy. <e 1,747 1,663.97 531.12 
Hamilton......... aa 1,514 1,181.85 325.10 
Pet Ny Sh ere en ee eee eee nes 794 262.58 131.48 
Hawthorne... 1,242 1,105.19 271.94 
John Catlin. 2,002 1,836.77 439.11 
Joseph E. Hayne 1,625 1,293.81 345.61 
Lafayette. 2,089 2,684.45 555.81 
Lawrence St. 175 106.12 39.40 
Lincoln... 441 479,39 50.57 
Madison.. 1,047 1,645.71 218.07 
McKinley... 2,370 3,132.41 652.18 
Milford......_- 1,340 994,02 250.62 
Monmouth St.. 967 661.57 228.18 
Monteith... 1,586 1,764.06 419.92 
Montgomery. 862 D255.12 176.99 
Moses Bigelow. 1,618 1,199.06 340.66 
Ridges = 667 373.77 99.42 
Robert Treat. 1,841 3,144.11 360.78 
Roseville Ave 384 260.17 29.23 
South St.. 1,047 694.12 192.85 
South Eighth St. 1,235 1,153.36 238.24 
South Market St 8 685 467,24 75.50 
South Tenth St _ 926 381.06 246.73 
Speedway... F 386 80.24 37.29 
Summer Ave... 853 794.94 139.06 
Summer Pace. 349 187,12 60.60 
Sussex Azye... 957 1,099.82 321.34 
Walne St... 288 56.68 44.64 
242.46 148.81 
534.78 103.07 
680.98 167.84 
1,137.19 395.32 
1,761.38 282.27 


Includes Speech Correction. 
Special 
Academy St. eke 


Ungraded No, 1... 
Ungraded No. 2. 


Camden St. Open Air_. = ag pe 
Carteret Open Air... - 

Elizabeth Ave. Open Air. 

Franklin Open Air. 

Garfield Open Air... 

John Catlin Open Ai 

Joseph B. Haynes Open Air. 

Lafayette Open Ai 


Milford Open Air... 

Montgomery Open 

Moses Bigclow Open A 

South Market St. Open 

Alexander St. Crippled... 

Belmont Ave. Crippled... ; F 
Franklin Crippled..... : Sca| SOAS. [hee Son me Se fee 


Vocational 


Boy = 


Building Trades._.. 


Continuation 


Part Time Class._.. 
All Year Schools 


Central C. & M. T. High... 
Cleveland Jr. High 
Abington Ave. 

Belmont Ave. 


Elizabeth Ave. Open Air. 
Belmont Ave. Crippled. 

Franklin Crippled.. 
Boys’ Vocational... 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Senior High 


Dace eo ad ee ee 


Junior High 


Pete Ave. 
Franklin... 
Hamilton... 
Hawkins St. 


South Eighth St. 
South Market St 


Warren St. 

Washington St 

West Side... 

EVENING SCHOOLS 


Senior High 


een ag High Gymnasium. 
Central C. & M. T... 
East Side C. & M. T. 


bert Treat............ 
Elementary 


Abington Ave._. abate 
Bergen St.. 
Carteret. 
Central Ave 
Cleveland... 
Franklin... 


Special Adiivities 
PEG a scrntth tin ttinccrstcmattinitinaihanttaideis 


DAY SCHOOLS 
pT DS, ieee ae 


29,657.44 


9,095.75 
56,240.50 
1,172.34 


Zlementary. 
Special .............. 


> hace me . 1,229.09 
‘ontinuatio: 3 66 459. 

All Year Schools. apes 
Senior High Summer... 
unior High Summer... 
lementary Summer... 


EVENING SCHOOLS 


.| 12,978 


3,129 3,287.83 
3,466 457.51 
1,189 498.29 

32 31.30 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES__...................| 10,720 
hip (ti) SS aS A RE ee $102,129.39 
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Sixty-fifth and Sixty-sixth Annual Reports 
of the 


Superintendent of Schools 


To the Honorable, the Board of Education of the City 
of Newark, N. J. 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD:—The combined sixty-fifth 
and sixty-sixth annual reports of the public schools of 
the City of Newark are herewith submitted, the statis- 
tical tables being for the years ending June 30, 1921 
and June 30, 1922. The delay in presenting these re- 
ports is regrettable. It has been due to tremendous 
pressure of work, making the preparation of the re- 
ports impossible. It is desirable that the information 
in reference to the schools and the general review of 
their condition be available soon after the close of 
each year... 


ECONOMY IN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


At this particular time in the history of the schools 
a brief survey of the income and expenditures for the 
past few years is of interest. The estimated budget 
for current expenses for the year 1922-1923 amounted 
to $8,184,909. 


It was estimated that $1,780,000 would be re- 
ceived from the State, leaving $6,354,909 to be raised 
by taxation. The Board of School Estimate granted 
only $5,300,000. This amount with the the sum actu- 
ally received from the State, $2,044,832.06, makes in 
all $7,344,832.06 for the maintenance of the schools 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1922. This is 
$790,076.94 less than the estimated need. Such a 
great difference means that the advance educational 
program must be temporarily abandoned, for the man- 
datory increase in teachers’ salaries alone is $445,303. 
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It is worthy of note that 


(a) The income from the State has not increased 
greatly during these five years of unprecedented high 


prices. The net increase in this period has been only 
$117,329.46. This fact is of importance in view of the 
efforts made recently to change the method of distrib- 
uting the State funds to aid the rural and suburban 
districts. Had such a change been made there would 
have been a decided loss of income to the urban com- 
munities. 


(b) The increase in the amount raised for schools 
by Tax Ordinance was necessary because the expendi- 
tures increased, due to the prevailing high prices of all 
materials and service and to the growth of the school 
system. 
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The summary shows clearly a well-known fact, © 
namely, that the cost of administration, instruction and 
operation has steadily increased during the years for 
which the comparison is made. The cost of mainten- 
ance has fluctuated but, in the main, has increased. 
The variation is due chiefly to the differing amounts 
of repair work done and replacements made in the sev- 
eral years. The increase in capital outlay is due to the 
increasing cost of alterations and improvements on 
old buildings. Funds for the purchase of land and the 
erection of new buildings are obtained by the sale of 
bonds, and are in no way part of the current expense 
account. 


The estimates for the additional needs of the school 
system in the way of instruction have in all cases been 
made with the thought of the mounting cost in mind. 
These estimates were close and were justified by the 
increasing requirements. The general increase of sal- 
aries has added greatly to the cost. This applies not 
only to the increase in teachers’ salaries but to increase 
in all departments. The growth of the schools and the 
greater cost of text-books and supplies of every de- 
scription are also important factors. 


A conference was held about two years ago with a 
representative committee of principals, and later, on 
two occasions, with all the principals of the city, in 
which the conditions in regard to text-books were ex- 
plained and official statistics bearing upon the matter 
were quoted. The principals responded splendidly to 
the appeals made for greater care in expenditures. 
That they are now trying to reduce the cost of pro- 
viding text-books, is apparent from the steadily de- 
creasing number of books in the schools. The follow- 
ing excerpts from a report upon the subject by Elmer 
K. Sexton, Assistant Superintendent, who has been 
giving special attention to the viséing of principals 
orders, show what has been accomplished : 
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If we now had in the schools the same number of books per pupil 
which occurred in 1918 (11.9), we would have 94,373 books more 
than we actually have at the present time. It will be noted that the 
reduction in the number of books per pupil makes quite a difference 
in the number of books in the schools, and the cost of the same. 


The viséing of the orders of the principals has been productive of 
great economy, and it is sincerely hoped that it has not injured the 
schools. In 1921-22, the prices of text-books were 55% higher than 
in 1914. The amount expended for text-books in 1914 was $56,445.96 
(including text-books, maps, and laboratory supplies). The average 
enrollment has increased since that time 14.8%. The cost of text- 
books for the present enrollment at a 55% increase in price over that 
of 1914 would have been $129,487.03. We actually expended during 
the year 1921-1922, $96,181.25 (text-books, maps, etc.), a saving of 
$33,305.78. The cost of books ordered but denied represented 
a saving of $14,988.19. The difference between the saving of $33,305.78 
by one method of computing and $14,988.19 by another method is due 
to the fact that principals are now ordering much more carefully. 
We are really saving the first named amount. 

The per capita cost in Newark schools is not ex- 
cessive as shown by a comparison with six other cities 
of her class made as of June 30, 1921, the last date 
on which figures are available: St. Louis, $88.46; 
Newark, $98.63; Kansas City, $99.00; Washington, 
D. C., $100.92; Los Angeles, $117.70; Buffalo, $127.62. 
Effort has been constantly and continuously made to 
administer the schools economically without lowering 
the standards for which they are notable. Progress 
and efficiency must not be sacrificed. The people, it is 
safe to assume, would not be willing to have the 
schools hampered or injured by a stringent policy of 


retrenchment or curtailment. 
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ENROLLMENT AND COMMENT 


ENROLLMENT IN THE SEVERAL SCHOOLS AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
YEAR JUNE, 30, 1921, COMPARED WITH SIMILAR ENROLL- 
MENT FOR THE PRECEDING YEAR AND INCLUDING 
PART-TIME CLASSES 


nn EE 


Part-time Classes 


SCHOOL 1920 1921 | Increase | Decrease - 
Num- Enroll- 

ber ment 

wumor Comege._..-....s.-. 101 105 AEs [ak see et Lace ta pee nee 
Barringer High... -.....2 2... 1,363 1,529 n= ied 0 wean | haere ee leg lamers 
entrails Wl. Lat... 1,381 1,689 lupo oem fee RA Pepe bay Se any | ee cee 
Bast: side C. & M. ¥..-s-.-.-. a 921 DOB INI batee tra fe eee ce ee eee 
South Side High._........-.:..--- 1,067 1,240 FL akc heel Ihc ak lm | Ab OS 
Cleveland Junior High........ 632 763 Tb te le Ge ee ocr esse 
Madison Junior High... 389 458 Sines ie ee ee ee teense 
Robert Treat Junior High.. 494 536 ss Atl es ee Ns APR Ng te a ie aha a 
Abington Avenue............----- 1,458 1,504 PES cay et ea |r Gaat SO ertgee anes 
Alexander Street.._._....-.-.--- 749 Pek hs 20 2 70 
Avon Avenue...............---------|_ 1,429 1,507 Soe viii Mere eo eee 
Belmont Avenue...........--------- 1,586 1,646 ed Pe ae Ae CONTIG Hig rea ty fe Ne 
i342) hs) 6 Coo) eee ee ieee 1,508 1,544 AO tar eee |e reed ee ook 
aed Eile’ ee 974 1,025 Sth] ates 8 328 
i Ss i) es 223 234 ye EH We fc le A ee (ogi ha aS 
SEYRET Se a a ere 1,211 1,295 Pelee esses 2 82 
amaen street. --..-.-.:-------- 1,119 17 es ees he 83 
(Levgiide he eee ene 1,288 1,374 Sb- 4h tee 8 319 
Central Avenue..........-.......--- 1,506 1,540 <7, Mead (peep dae alt (ae Nk rage yeh Sets 
Chariton strect___.....:.4...---- 1,328 1,368 PS Bai (he falta te eee ol bl eee 
Chestnut Street.__...........--- 805 854 297 Cl eee 2 78 
Cleveland Elementary... 1,251 ee hots ee cog DOA Selecta 9 Lie Saas 
(bh gdibe ae 58 70 pera (mH oe ce ahaa le ig Seay lig SEN 
ye tele C2 se ak ee See 1,043 VOg2 5 2) hae 11 2 89 
Elizabeth Avenue..............--- 262 268 (ard PRE iegile (Clade ET Yk plone 
Fourteenth Avenue............-- 112 1,232 OD" 1i lag, 23. 4 165 
ios sfice Sas 1H aes =z Set ine ei Sire aaa 1,850 1,981 bt Fo ofl en neo 20 815 
Capit G Ee eee 1153 1,214 te hae caren ie EN ET a 1 Se 
ve badend (1) 0) peel ieleeie taka eeee 1,346 1,447 POLY See e 4 145 
Hawkins Street....._.........---- 676 736 PAT aS WN ROOD Sali SDE sil cd Sia 
) Dato Ee sae 1,081 1,147 Go ee ee ee I ee 
op 6. ae 1,827 1,865 38 een Hemet oe AR Wesson 
Woseph —. Haynes:—.-_ =. 1,574 LSA tee Beret heel es yee 
Sraravet tess. tala ee 2,055 2,120 6 Sie ieee eee Aa 2 ree te erennas 
Lawrence Street................-.-- 218 PAG NDE hiyt beeaee LT a tee eee ee 
LL bea i ons Eley pea a 523 S18 saree Cubed ale SA Cane a 
aS ata lox, ee ae eee 2,422 2,451 OS a kl a ee ee ne 
Madison Elementary..._.....-- 1,059 1POS ek lees: Pera nes Wee a ees 
| OLS ep of We oo apg oF SRC SN 1,201 1,241 BO ee he Pee eecchee  Perioteemten 
Monmouth Street.__..........--- 996 [607s DOr [ere en, ie eestnats 
ARNT OTE fre ec eee ee Ss: 1,506 1,545 Ot toa ie Cate ae panne wl | SSR 2 
Brant comery. 222.20... e. 790 904 Dg a a rade eee 
Moses Bigelow......---.------------ 1,642 1,707 GS itnle Pen ae ete eee ces 
Newton (Grace M. Duffy)..| 1,706 1,783 PAE Sah) pine OM) ek gag I gee eee 
2a tp) oe ee Ee 563 606 fle Yd | a ae EE Tj ue eee Tg eee 
Robert Treat Elementary....|_ 1,730 1,802 ok. Wt wee ES ere Mommie WG Ln 2 Fee 
Roseville Avenue..........-..----- 381 390 Ors Were ea tee ae (eC ae 
Cote S 11S Wiel = eee ee 994 1,049 CE) ah vee 4 181 
South Eighth Street._......... 1,193 1,240 OMe Foe Nosh ale oct bl pc Pen ON ur eee 
South Market Street._........- 605 608 Fe Foca Ut Pe eee 3 oa A ae in eo 
South Tenth Street.............. 854 909 ae a IME =e ellen ald he teat nD al WE eo 
Speedway Avenue..............--- 312 342 faved | renee: Pet are ree 9 Gd IE pee ee 
Summer Avenue...........-------- 742 833 OT Wire sz 19 833 
Brmnimer Place. socs) eee 339 336 t ea Teta ee tee a Pee 
Sussex Avenue.........-..-.-------- 872 929 Civ Sol h aate DO Mh ee es giagl f yh 
Beeinut erreet.. otk 3. 288° 261 es DA MRS LE aes Td i ore 
Mynrren street: ==. 52--2..5.- 873 877 Digg TSR Lod pp ite rn Wh ral 
Washington Street.............-.- 710 OG. a ewes ee ZN Se hi Mer case ely (Re) me 
Waverly Avenue...........-.------- 575 626 Se aie ee ete ue 
1,193 1,257 64 2 86 
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Part-time Classes 
SCHOOL 1920 1921 Increase | Decrease 
Num- | Enroll- 
ber ment 
Boys \Vocationals2= =.= 195 221 265 he epee) oly ee 
Girls’ Vocationalel 22.2 112 185 TS of SEALY NS eee 
Boys Continuation: =|) 1,350 1,350 ow ort cae 2 beg e 
Girls) Continuation .2..20) peas 1,333 1,333 Ee) 2S 
Continuation (Part Time). j Waa i, eos Sart eee eae 12°))|\ 2 el Be 
UneradedaNow les. = 45 Sorel tte eee Te | Mx ee ee 
WngradedsNos ies 2. 44 7 a A ips fhe Bon vert: 3) Sr ee 
Academy Street Ungraded.. 19 21 2 ee 
IBIDECONG, Hse ee eee. 141 TS30cpia ee: Oe 1 | 2S ae 
INCU INOS te coo, eee eee 125 D2 2e Ait ee 3 |) 22 eee 
Binet, No.2 2 ae ee ae 79 84 5. de Le bh See ee 
Binet Classes, Moses Bige- 

LOW tee Bee oh eee 34. 32 Bele te 2} > seo el aa 
Binet Classes, Robert Treat 63 83 20°) 422404 eS eee Se 
Binet Classes, Waverly 

A Venues: ae tk cee oO EY Dia RPE emg 1 43' 2.2290 
Deaf ear reene See see roe rs 81 TOS a Cee 2° |" 2S a 
Blind, Robert Treat... 6 Oi) ee eee 1S 
Blind, Washington Street... 13 13. wif) Seca jie le 
Open Air, Elizabeth Ave... 47 48 1 | tusk | eee 
Open Window, Camden St. 29 Di] A re tees 2 Bs Ne Pome te 
Open Window, Carteret...... 30 PR gia Fey Settee 2 | «2 eee 
Open Window, Garfield...... 13 30 170). (ee | ee 
Open Window, John Catlin 27 29 2°) |” oe 
Open Window, Joseph E. ; 

TA HCG ee eee a et eS 29 29) eRe se ee 
Open Window, Lafayette... 29 30 12) at ole 
Open Window, Lawrence 

WSETCELM fee Pee oe tet ee 29 28 ee 1.. »|) ee ee 
Open Window, McKinley... 27 30 3°} 2s ee 
Open Window, Milford....... 30 30 6] ieee Ao) Tk eee 
Open Window, Mont- 

MOM CT YE eee ee 29 29 We eee YS pce ee 
er Window, Moses Bige- 

eas Sia SR ee Otero fee) 26 29 3 ean PARES Se ae 
Dean Window, So. Market 

Street 24 eS es 30 SO We ee ee ee a 
Crippled, Belmont Avenue..} -....... 43 43. | besos “| > eee eee 
Crippled, Hrankiin== 9% 26 36 10° | Sou.2ca0 4) See 

TRotalse2 222 ee 63,675 69,643 6,188 220 79 3,274, 
Net increase in total school 

OTLPOM MeN ae eT ei ee r $968 9) pa 
Increase in number of part- 

time ‘classesst ee es ok eae A eee 36.) ieee 
Increase in enrollment of 

part-tinte classes. 0.27 <b po iP AAR Ne Pa eT 5 Feces 2,001 
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ENROLLMENT IN THE SEVERAL SCHOOLS AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
YEAR, JUNE 30, 1922, COMPARED WITH SIMILAR ENROLL- 
MENT FOR THE PRECEDING YEAR AND INCLUDING 
PART-TIME CLASSES 


Part-time Class 
SCHOOL 1921 1922 | Increase | Decrease tant 
Num- Enroll- 

; ber ment 
arnien Ollege Crs bt to. 105 121 BGS Pe a ae 2 Wake oe 
Barringer High... 1,529 TO 20u 8 eek oe Dy i ies ST a ae 
Central C. & M. T. High...| 1,689 1,795 106 ne ey DERE 
East Side C. & M. T. High 921 1,145 AEH kan ie ie cast (OP Ne ede ‘gant aaa 
South Side High. ._........... 1,240 1,333 93 20 aes yt 
Cleveland Junior High........ 763 945 182 AMS ee care 
Madison Junior High...__..... 458 646 Lf fil QR RDN gg fo Pity Eo bed |) wept By 
Robert Treat Junior High. 536 867 Be GEM bi SCN Sart can i ihe Fy 
Abington Avenue..._.:........... 1,504 1,630 1960 ees 4 167 
Alexander Street...1 2 ..0:..... 729 960 DAR Vr, aol eRe het De ee eG 
PEVOUE AWETINGS Gus. n ss. 1,507 ES Oe Gg Ned AGLI eh AON 
Belmont, Avenue...4—_...... 1,646 LEO LO ee SOc ee erie ee a 
PeereeMroriCets ee ess tt .. 1,544 TPA TORR: aise A witepee aeie ees SoM 
i2iehiloc [ey ee EC See 1,025 1,260 OTE Va Be ota’ sh al ACNE daltlh a Cehe, 
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y Part-time Classes 
SCHOOL 1921 1922 Increase | Decrease 
Num- | Enroll- 
ber ment 
Binet Classes, Moses Bige- 

LOW. eet ie ee re 32 DOr at oS ee A ee ae 
Binet Classes, Robert Treat 83 19. c | eee 4 la eee 
Binet Classes, Waverly 

Avenue: we sete ee 30 D'S ar) tae S ole cosa eee 
Binet Classes, West Side.....| ........ 29 99.) occ UL ee 
1D {2h itiesiew Sree ae © aerate N ae 79 79 ee page es ocsec. Ba eee 
Blind, Robert Treat... 6 7 1. | sha S) ee ee 
Blind, Washington Street... 13 15 ya MR | ee te 
Open ‘Air, Elizabeth Ave..... 48 49 1. }s. eek) 6 ee ee 
Open Window, Alexander 

Stree tee ad oe ee eee 26 26...) 2) SSS eee 
Open Window, Berkeley......). ‘....... 30 30.2}. an el eee ee 
Open Window, Camden St. 27 29 2 3). dike 7 ee ee 
Open Window, Carteret...... 28 30 2 | gh! Ye ee 
Open Window, Franklin....|  _....... 29 290 (lp wate. | eee 
Open Window, Garfield... 30 D3 tail Peet YAN (A [de 
Open Window, John Catlin 29 DIMEN yieete Qt | seccecesde Pere 
Open Window, Joseph E. 

Haynes. 6s eee eee 29 D Avra ahs ee ee ree | Se. 
Open Window, Lafayette__.. 30 300 PS cS ee 
Open Window, Lawrence 

Strecthg sts) a Lee oak ok 28 30 ye MR ee 
Open Window, McKinley... 30 30. | ‘cli. SS eee 
Open Window, Milford... 30 30.0). cee | ORR A eee 
Open Window, Mont- 

gomery... 29 2 Lin sete 8 ih ieee 
Open Window, “Moses. Bige- 

1a: eet a thee a BN Bs Reverb, eee 29 30 Lib kw) ee 
Open Window, South Mar- 

cet Street ea ee 30 29 a ee ee 1. 2]. eee ieee 
Crippled, Alexander Street..| ........ 23 DSi sal boas ~ | Se eee 
Crippled, Belmont Avenue. 43 45 De | Se ee 
Crippled, Franklin................ 36 50 1406) 0 eich. OS See 

‘Lotalst es hee 69,643 71,426 3,341 1,558 56 2,301 
Net increase in total school 

enrollment see a Oe oO GAA Cee 1;783. "| J) 
Decrease in number of part- 

time ictasses (es SEER ee Fl eer BE eee eee ee eee 23%. themes 
Decrease in enrollment in 

part-time classes24 34, 19a de Lo es Sal wee eee 973 
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COMMENT ON CHANGES IN ENROLLMENT 


To make clear the significance of the changes in 
the enrollment and to. show their influence on the 
building program, the city is divided into four dis- 
tricts as shown on the accompanying map: the 
northern, Section I, the territory north of a line 
through Central Avenue, Park Place, and Centre 
Street; the central-western, Section II, the territory 
west of the Pennsylvania Railroad, lying between Cen- 
tral Avenue, Park Place, and Centre Street on the 
north, and Thomas Street and Clinton Avenue on the 
south, together with Vailsburgh; the southern, Sec- 
tion III, the territory west of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and south of Clinton Avenue and Thomas Street; 
the eastern, Section IV, the territory east of the Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad. (For map see insert between pages 
48-49). 


Section I 


Eliot School (1) has twelve part-time classes, due 
to building operations now nearly completed. The in- 
crease in the two years reported has not been large, 
although the school has added several classes in the 
last five years. 


Ridge School (2) is growing. The loss this year is 
due chiefly to the denial of permits to pupils living 
out of the district. 


Summer Place School (8) remains stationary. The 
school is full and any surplus of pupils is provided for 
by transfer to either Summer Avenue or Eliot schools. 


Summer Avenue School (4) gained 91 pupils in 
1921 but lost 10 in 1922. The population in the dis- 
trict, however, is increasing. Part of the increase in 
1921 was due to the admission of pupils from the 
Foster Home. 
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Franklin School (5) had twenty classes on part 
time in 1921 due chiefly but not entirely to build- 
ing operations. As soon as these were completed it 
was made an alternating school. It has continued to 
grow, as shown by the increase of 63 in 1922. 


Abington Avenue (6) is an all-year alternating 
school. Notwithstanding this organization there were, 
the last year, four part-time classes and an increase 
of 167 pupils. 7 


Garfield School (8) gained notably during the two . 
years—101 and 60 pupils, respectively. 


Webster (10), with four part-time classes and Six 
alternating classes, and McKinley (11) are all-year 
schools, each finding difficulty in providing for the 
large increase in succeeding years. 


Burnet School (12) is affected by the congestion 
of population north of it. Some of the increase is due 
to the transfer of upper grade pupils from Lawrence 
Street School. 


Central Avenue (13) is an alternating school—still 
growing, as shown. Relief to this school must come 
by sending pupils to Warren Street. This, in turn, 
will then send pupils to Robert Treat which must 
be relieved by transfer of pupils to schools west of it. 


Sussex Avenue School (14) has gained each year 
but not in a remarkable degree. It has three classes 
in court rooms. 


The growth in the Franklin, Webster, Burnet, and 
Summer Avenue schools is due to an increase in the 
population in the neighborhood of each school. This 
fact indicates that a new building will be needed on 
the Parker Street site (9). The congestion of popu- 
lation affecting these schools is increasing and extend- 
ing northward. 
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The conditions surrounding Abington Avenue and 
Garfield schools show that provision should be made 
in the near future for a site (7) for a school between 
the two. It seems certain that this territory will have 
a crowded population. 


The section now served by the Roseville Avenue 
School will need, in four or five years, a new school 
(16) to accommodate the children of Roseville Ave- 
nue, to relieve Garfield, and South Eighth Street 
schools, and to provide for the general growth of and 
changes in the community. 


Barringer High School (18) gained 166 pupils in 
1921 and, notwithstanding the transfer of a number 
of grammar graduates to the junior high schools in- 
stead of to Barringer, it lost only nine pupils in 1922. 
The overcrowded condition at this school indicates 
that additional high school accommodations must soon 
be provided. 


Section II 


South Eighth Street School (20) lost this year the 
gain made in 1921. This may have been caused by 
upset conditions due to the building operations. 


The large increased enrollment at Bruce Street 
School (21) is due to the transfer of pupils from 
Robert Treat Elementary School to relieve the latter 
school. 


Warren Street School (22) is growing as indicated 
by the gain. Many pupils who rightfully belong in 
this school are in Central Avenue School because of 
lack of accommodations here. 


The Girls’ Vocational School (23) increased by 85 
pupils in the two years. The Girls’ Continuation 
School occupied the same building and more pupils 
could not well be accommodated. 
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The Grace M. Duffy School (27) gained 77 pupils 
in 1921 but lost 44 pupils in 1922. This is an all- 
year school and many pupils are accelerated. The 


room thus created may be used to relieve Robert Treat 
School. 


Pupils were transferred from Fourteenth Avenue 
School (28) to Moses Bigelow School (380) to relieve 
conditions at the former school. 


Moses Bigelow School (30) and West Side School 
(31) are located in growing districts. A number of 
pupils were transferred from the former to the latte 


school, hence the loss shown in one and the gain in 
the other. 


The Speedway Avenue School (32) is in a growing 
neighborhood and shows a gain each year. 


The great gain in Alexander Street School (33) was 
due to the opening of the new addition. Pupils who 
belonged to this school were transferred from Lin- 
coln and Speedway Avenue schools where they had 
been temporarily housed. 


The loss at Lincoln (34) was due to the transfer of 
pupils to Alexander Street School. 


The Avon Avenue School (36) is in a growing - 
neighborhood. Its gain in 1921 was somewhat offset 
by a temporary loss in 1922. 


The gain in Waverly Avenue School (87) was due 
to the transfer of pupils from Cleveland School. 


Milford School (88) received pupils from Belmont 
Avenue School (42) to reduce the number of part-time 
classes in the latter. The ten part-time classes at 
Milford are due to the fact that the old section has 
been abandoned as unfit to use. 


The small increase at Charlton Street School (39) 
in 1922 was probably due to building operations. 
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Pupils across the street from this school are obliged 
to attend Milford School for lack of room in Charlton 
Street. 


Monmouth Street School (40) had losses each year, 
due to restricted immigration. 


The gain of 114 at Montgomery School (41) in 1921 
was reduced by a loss of 37 in 1922. The reason was 
restricted immigration. 


The Joseph E. Haynes School (43) gained thirteen 
in 1921. This and the Monmouth Street and Mont- 
gomery schools have lost by restricted immigration. 
Newcomers have been lacking to take the places of 
families who moved away as soon as they were pros- 
perous enough to do so. 


The loss at Washington Street School (44) is due 
to the encroachment of business in the district. 


Pupils were transferred from Camden Street School 
(47) to Fourteenth Avenue School (28) which was re- 
lieved by other transfers to prevent part-time classes. 


The decrease in Chestnut Street School (51) was 
due to the unfinished renovation of the building which 
delayed the opening of the school. Children went to 
other schools in adjacent districts and were kept there. 
There are two part-time classes. 


‘The Lawrence Street School (52) enrollment con- 
tinues to decrease because the neighborhood is less and 
less residential. 


The Central C. & M. T. High School (50) had a 
larger gain in 1921 than in 1922. Pupils of desig- 
nated grammar schools were sent to the junior high 
schools, thus relieving this school. The large gains in 
Cleveland Junior High (46), Robert Treat Junior 
High (25), and Madison Junior High (35) schools 
were due to this fact. The Cleveland School lost in 
the elementary grades because pupils were trans- 
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ferred to Waverly Avenue to provide room in Cleve- 
land. The elementary enrollment of Robert Treat 
School was considerably reduced by the transfer of 
pupils to Bruce Street for the same reason. The 
Madison School elementary grades gained in 1922 
about the same number they lost in 1921. 


The continued growth of all the high schools shows 
the pressing need of an addition to the East Side High 
School (71) and of a new school (49) in the western 
part of the city. 


The congested character of the central portion of 
Section II is shown by the intersecting circles on the 
map. Each circle has a radius of approximately one- 
quarter mile. Schools are near together. Central 
Avenue should, as soon as possible, be relieved by 
transfer of pupils to Warren Street and from there 
to Robert Treat and from Robert Treat to Grace M. 
Duffy. Changes of boundary lines may likewise be 
made in other like series of schools when the additions 
to Charlton Street and Milford are completed. Speed- 
way and Lincoln schools, being located in growing 
neighborhoods, will require additions before many 
years. 


Section III 


The Bergen Street School (53) shows a loss, due to 
the return of pupils to Berkeley School. This, how- 
ever, is only temporary, for the district is growing in 
population. 


Hawthorne School (54) is in a rapidly growing 
neighborhood, hence the increase each year. 


The Berkeley School (55) opened its new addition 
with an increase of 235 pupils. Most of these pupils 
belonged to Berkeley School but had been temporarily 
accommodated in Bergen Street. 
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The Elizabeth Avenue School (56) lost 22 pupils, 


probably due to the transfer of pupils to the Hamilton 
School. 


The Hamilton School (57) gained 10 pupils in 1921 
but lost 8 the last year. The school is, however, likely 
to continue to grow larger. 


The Dayton School (60) remains about the same 
from year to year. The gain of 12 one year was offset 
by a loss of 18 the next. A large increase in popula- 
tion in the district is unlikely for some years to come. 


The South Side High School (61) gained 93 pupils, 
notwithstanding the transfer of many pupils to the 
Madison Junior High School. 


The gain of population in this section is indicated 
by the growth of Berkeley and Hawthorne Schools. 
They serve the Weequahic district which is rapidly 


growing. A new school (58) is needed now in this 
territory. 


Section IV 


South Street School (62) lost 11 of the gain of 55 
of the preceding year. The part-time classes will be 
accommodated when Carteret addition is finished. 


Walnut Street School (64) gained 17 as against a 
loss of 27 the year before. 


There was a large increase at Carteret School (63) 
—86 and 111 pupils in the respective years. There 


have been twelve part-time classes because of building 
operations. 


The gain at Lafayette School (65) was less the last 
year than the year before. This was probably due to 
the transfer of pupils to Walnut Street. 


Monteith (66) and John Catlin (67) schools gained 
both years, but the latter more than the former. 
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The remarkable increase of 78 at South Market 
Street School (69) was due to a growing population. 
The four part-time classes will be cared for by trans- 
fer to Monteith School. 


Hawkins Street School (70) continues to grow, the 
gain in the two years being 60 and 53 respectively. 


The growth of the East Side C. & M. T. High School 
(71) has been the greatest of all the high schools. No 
relief could be afforded by the junior high schools, be- 
cause they were located too far from the East Side 
School. 


All the schools of this section, except South Street 
and Walnut Street, gained during the two years. The 
population has grown, making necessary at once addi- 
tions to at least three schools. 


THE BUILDING PROGRAM 


The cessation of building operations during the 
period of the war caused congested conditions which 
are still handicapping the school system. In March 
1921, there were 3,631 children in part-time classes, 
in portable buildings, in auditoriums, and in courts, 
an increase of 727 over the number so housed at the 
same time in 1920. In March 1922, there were 3,208 
excess pupils, a decrease of 423, due to the completion 
and opening of the additions to Alexander Street, 
Franklin and Berkeley schools. These schools really 
provided for a larger number, amounting to the an- 
nual increase plus the 423. At that time provision 
had been made to accommodate 2,094 of the 3,208 by 
contracts awarded or about to be awarded for addi- 
tions to Carteret, Charlton Street, Eliot, Milford, and 
Abington Avenue schools. 


The advantage of a survey of the school system— 
its recent improvements, its present condition, and 
its future needs—on its material or physical side is 
considerable at this time. Such an overview covering 
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the time from 1918 to 1922, and including the recom- 
mendations for a future period of approximately five 
years follows. Recommendations which have not yet 
been carried into effect are printed in italics, those 
which have been carried into effect or are in process 
are printed in Roman. 


Section I 


Eliot School (1).—Recommended that the old building be aban- 
doned and razed; that the auditorium in the modern building be 
divided into six classrooms ; that an addition be made to this build- 
ing to contain nine classrooms, an open window room, a kindergar- 
ten of two units, a shop, a kitchen, medical room, toilets, an audi- 
torium and a gymnasium, 


Ridge School (2),—Recommended that an addition of four class- 
rooms be made to the school by extending the front of the building 
on both the north and south ends. 


Summer Place School (3).—This is a school of eight classrooms, 
in excellent condition but without auditorium or gymnasium. 


Summer Avenue School (4):—Recommended that the roof over 
the rear section of the school be raised; that four classrooms be 
made of the unfinished attic; that the dark closed-in stairways lead- 
ing to these rooms be lighted and otherwise improved. 


Franklin School (5).— Recommended that the auditorium on the 
top floor be made into six classrooms; that fifty feet of land on 
Cutler Street and fifty feet on Garside Street be purchased; that 
an addition be made to consist of ten new classrooms, an open win- 
dow room, an enlarged kindergarten of three units, a teachers’ room 
on the first floor, an auditorium, two gymnasiums, and a general 
alteration of the interior of the old building to make it less hazard- 
ous. 


Franklin Annex—A class for crippled children maintained in the 
Home for Crippled Children is an annex to the Franklin School. 


Abington Avenue School (6).—Recommended that seventy-five 
feet of land on North Seventh Street be purchased and one hundred 
feet on North Sixth Street; that an addition be made to consist of 
nine classrooms, a three-unit kindergarten, an open window room, 
and two gymnasiums; that the auditorium be made more satisfactory 
by adding a gallery. 

Note:—It was decided to purchase 125 feet on North Seventh Street and 
none on North Sixth Street, the cost being excessive. 


New Site, (7) —Recommended that a site be purchased for a 
school at some future time in the territory lying between Abington 
Avenue and Garfield schools, say near Second Avenue. The property 
in this neighborhood is undeveloped at this tume and may be pur- 
chased for less than when the time comes to build, 
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Garfield School (8). —Recommiended that land adjacent ns this 
school be purchased to enlarge the playground. ris 


New School (9).—Recommended that a new building to relieve 
Franklin and Summer Avenue schools be erected on the site at 
Parker Street near Bloomfield Avenue, to contain fourteen class- 
rooms, stockrooms ,and totlets on each floor, a two-unit kindergar- 
ten, a shop and kitchen of standard types, a medical room, princt- 
pal’s office, teachers’ rooms, a gymnasium, and an auditorium. 


Webster School (10).—Recommended that land sixty feet wide on 
High Street and seventy-five feet on Webster, south of Webster 
School, be purchased; that the old section of the school be aban- 
doned and demolished; that an addition be made to the modern sec- 
tion of the building to contain twenty-four classrooms, a kitchen and 
a shop (both of standard types), and an open window room. 


McKinley School (11).—The stairways in the Seventh Avenue 
structure were modernized in 1921, and shops and. a classroom added 
to the Eighth Avenue section. 


Burnet School (12).—This is a modern building in satisfactory 
condition. 


Central Avenue School (13).—An addition was made to this build- 
ing only a few years ago. With other changes made to adapt it to 
the alternating plan of organization, it is now a modern building. 
It still needs further changes, however, to make it wholly satisfac- 
tory. Better office facilities and a lunch room for teachers are 
desirable. 


Sussex Avenue School (14).—Recommended that an addition be 
made to the school to consist of eight rooms including a two-unst 
kindergarten, an auditorium, a gymnasium, shop, and kitchen of 
standard types, stockrooms, and toilets on each floor. 


Roseville Avenue School (15).—ZJ¢t will probably be necessary m 
due time to discontinue the use of this building as a grade school. 
It cannot well be enlarged because tt is located on a very narrow 
site that is restricted by a public thoroughfare at the rear. When 
abandoned as a grade school it might be used for some special type 
of school to which the building may be adapted. 


New School (16).—Recommended that a new building be erected 
on a site somewhere between Sixth and Ninth Avenues, near Orange 
Street but west of Roseville Avenue, the same to replace the Rose- 
ville Avenue building when that building is abandoned as a grade 
school. The children of grammar grades in Roseville walk farther 
to school than in any other section of the city. 


Binet School No. 1 (17).—This is an old building in good condi- 
tion, well adapted to its use as a Binet school. 


Barringer High School (18).—This building is in satisfactory 
condition. The grass plots on each side of the gymnasium should 
be better graded and the lawns kept in better condition. 


Seymour Vocational School (19).—The erection of this building 
was urged and detailed reasons were given under date of March 24, 
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1918; the recommendation was repeated in 1919 and again under date 
of March 31, 1920. Under date of April 26, 1922, it was recom- 
mended that the Seymour Vocational School be equipped for occu- 
pancy September 1, 1922, and that $108,000 be spent for this pur- 
pose. 


Section II 


South Eighth Street School (20).—In 1921 the dark hallways and 
stairways in this building were modernized. The building is now in 
good condition. 


Bruce Street School (21)—This is an eighteen-room building 
with an auditorium, all in good condition. It is occupied by eight 
grade classes and by the School for the Deaf (21). 


‘Warren Street School (22)—This is a structure of two different 
sections built at different times. The more modern section contains 
an auditorium. The whole property is in good condition, but the 
yard space is inadequate for so large a school. It is recommended 
that additional land be purchased for a playground; that a primary 
class be substituted for the kindergarten classes in the auditorium. 
In due time the present building will need an additton. 


Wickliffe Street Building (22).—This building is now occupied by 
the shops of the Boys’ Vocational School, the academic classes of 
the school being housed in the Warren Street building. Recom- 
mended that when the Boys’ Vocational School is removed to the 
Seymour building, the shops and equipment, except the machine 
equipment be used for the shops of the Boys’ Continuation School; 
that the machine shop be divided by partition into two rooms; that 
the room in the basement used for a Baby Clinic by the Board of 
Health be fitted for a classroom by boarding up the arches, placing 
doors as indicated on a submitted plan and laying a wooden floor; 
that the academic classes of the Boys’ Continuation School be moved 
from the Lawrence Street School to the Warren Street School be- 
rore the opening of school in September, 1922. 


Girls’ Vocational School (23).—This building is taxed to the 
utmost by the Girls’ Vocational School and the Girls’ Continuation 
School. Recommended that three academic classes of the Girls’ 
Continuation School be removed to the Lawrence Street School and 
that shops be fitted up at said school and in the portable building 
on the premises, same to be effective September, 1922. 


Academy Street Ungraded School (24).—Recommended that a 
new building be erected, on a site to be selected in the northern 
section, to contain four classrooms, a gymnasium with baths, shop, 
kitchen, dining room, teachers’ and physician’s rooms, office, toilet 


facilities and central hall with front and rear entrances. 


Fawcett School of Industrial Arts (24).—The overcrowded con- 
ditions at the school indicate that a new building is greatly needed. 
The school, too, is developing into a day school. The building was 
not constructed to be used during the day but only as a night draw- 
ing school. Not one of the rooms meets the requirements of the 
type of work taught in the school. The ‘enrollment of the school is 
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now about 1,300 pupils. The school is an important one, especially 
in view of its function in an industrial city. Recommended that a 
new building on a new site be provided. 


Robert Treat Junior High School (25).—This building is in good 
condition. Playground is opposite on Thirteenth Avenue. The fwe 
classes of Binet pupils should be provided for elsewhere as soon as 
possible. 


Building Trades School (26).—The shop section was completed in 
1922. Recommended that the four classrooms designed as part of 
the Building Trades School be erected. 


Grace M. Duffy School (27).—The building was modernized and 
enlarged only a few years ago. Recommended that additional land 
be purchased south of part of the playground. 


Fourteenth Avenue School (28).—This is a modern building with 
adequate playground, all in satisfactory condition. 


South Tenth Street School (29).—This is an old building with- 
out auditorium or gymnasium or modern improvements, but still 
usable. Additional land, never used, to the east was purchased some 
years ago. 


Moses Bigelow School (30).—This building was recently enlarged 
and is now modern and well equipped. Additional land on the south 
should be purchased, the playground being wholly inadequate. 


West Side School (31).—This is a modern school in excellent 
condition with adequate ground but no gymnasium. When the house 
was built a combination auditorium and gymnasium was provided. 
The upper grades are organized on the alternating plan making it 
necessary to use the courts as a gymnasium. A gymnasium 4s 
needed. 


Speedway Avenue School (32).—The present building has eight 
classrooms and is part of a modern structure. This section only 
was erected. -There is neither gymnasium nor auditorium. Recom- 
mended that the building be completed when needed. 


Alexander Street School (33).—An addition was recently made 
to this school containing eleven new classrooms, an open window | 
room, a two-unit kindergarten, teachers’ rooms on each floor, an au- 
ditorium, a gymnasium, kitchen; a new shop was installed in a class- 
room in the old section of the building, and the offices modernized. 
The property is now in very satisfactory condition, the yard only 
needing attention. Jt should be graded and fenced. 


Lincoln School (34).—In due time the Lincoln School must be 
enlarged by an addition to consist of nine classrooms—four to be 
made from the present auditorium—an open window room, a kitchen 
a manual training room, an auditorium, and a gymnasium. 


Madison Junior High School (35).—An addition to this building 
was finished during the war. It is a modern structure in good con- 
dition with satisfactory grounds. 


Avon Avenue School (36).—This is a modern building in satis- 
factory condition with adequate playgrounds. 
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Waverly Avenue School (37).—Although without auditorium or 
gymnasium and with kindergarten and Binet classes in the courts, 
this property is in good condition and has reasonable play space. 


Milford School (38).—The use of the old section of this build- 
ing has been discontinued. Recommended that nine classrooms on 
the fourth floor of the modern building be finished; that the old 
section be razed; that an addition to the new section of the build- 
ing to contain sixteen classrooms, stockrooms and toilets on each 
floor, a three-unit kindergarten, a medical room, a kitchen, teachers’ 
rooms, a gymnasium, and an auditorium, be erected. 


Charlton Street School (39)—Recommended that additional land 
be purchased; that an addition be made to consist of nine class- 
tooms, a three-unit kindergarten, an open window room, a manual 
training room, a cooking room, a gymnasium, and an auditorium. 


Monmouth Street School (40).—This is an old structure without 
modern facilities or equipment. It has classrooms only. Toilets 
are in the yards. Courts have low ceilings and are broken up. The 
building, however, is substantial. Recommended that land be pur- 
chased to enlarge the playgrounds. They are very narrow on each 
side of the building. 


Montgomery School (41).—This is a modern building in good con- 
dition. There is a combination gymnasium and auditorium. Play- 
ground, which cannot well be enlarged because of streets, is too 
small, 


Belmont Avenue School (42).—The building is modern and located 
on a corner with trolleys on each street. Recommended that land be 
purchased to enlarge the playground. 


Joseph E. Haynes School (43).—This is a modern building in 
satisfactory condition. The playground is across the street. 


Washington Street School (44).—This is an old building in good 
condition but without gymnasium or auditorium. It has a kitchen 
and a shop and good playgrounds. 


Binet School No. 2 (45).—This property is in good condition and 
is well adapted to the needs of the Binet school. 


\Cleveland Junior High School (46)—A modern school well 
equipped. The school has very limited playground accommodations. 
Cleveland is one of the large alternating schools which greatly needs 
a place for the children to gather, safe from the danger of the 
trolley in front of the school. Recommended that additional prop- 
erty to the south of the school be purchased to provide playground 
space. 


Camden Street School (47).—The stairways and hallways in this 
building have recently been modernized. There is a portable build- 
ing containing an open window class on the grounds. This should 
be abandoned as soon as possible. 


Ungraded School No. 1 (48).—A modern building in good con- 
dition. There should have been a rear entrance provided. Ample 
garden and playground. 
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West Side High School (49).—Recommended that a high school 
to accommodate 1,400 pupils be erected on the South Orange Ave- 
nue site purchased some time ago for this purpose; that the site be 
enlarged by securing the land (approximately 145 feet by 373 feet) 
to the west of the present parcel owned by the Board of Education 
on which the Board has an option at the same rate as paid for the 
site; that the form of the building be a hollow square with an audt- 
torium and gymnasium in the centre with light courts on each side 
—this permits an arrangement of class rooms, laboratories, gtc., with 
outside walls and unilateral and unobstructed light and openings on 
large corridors having windows overlooking the courts; that the 
building contain administration offices, medical room, teachers 
rooms, stockrooms, and toilets on each floor, library, woodworking 
shop, and kitchen of standard types, sewing room, lunch room, and 
kitchen facilities, one music room, two art rooms or studios, audt- 
torium, two gymnasiums, two study rooms of two classroom unats 
each, and biological, chemical, and physical laboratories with neces- 
sary storerooms and lecture rooms—the biological laboratory should 
have a conservatory attached where plants may be grown through- 
out the year. It would be well to place it on the ground floor so 
that there might be easy access to a garden plot outside where prac- 
tical experimental work could be done, 


Central Commercial and Manual Training High School (50).— 
A modern building ten years old. Repairs were recently made to 
the plaza. ; 


Chestnut Street School (51) —This is an old building improved 
in 1921 and now in good condition though lacking modern facilities. 


Lawrence Street School (52).—This’ is a fairly good building, 
renovated in 1920, but the school is decadent, due to changes in the 
neighborhood. Part of the building is now used for the Boys’ Con- 
tinuation School. 


Section III 


Bergen Street School (53).—This is a modern building adequately 
equipped with very large satisfactory playground. The auditorium 
is at the top of the building, very inconveniently located. 


Hawthorne School (54). —This is a modern building in satisfac- 
tory condition. Good playground. 


Berkeley School (55).—An addition of fourteen classrooms, an 
open window room, and a gymnasium .was recently made to this 
school. Recommended that land be purchased to enlarge the play- 
grounds, — 


Elizabeth Avenue School (56).—This is a brick structure on a 
large site, the whole property in good condition. Growth of popu- 
lation in this neighborhood is unlikely. The building at sonte future 
time may be adapted for a special school of some kind. It could 
well be used for an ungraded school. 


Hamilton School (57).—Recommended that an addition be made. 
to contain six classrooms. This may be done at slight expense by 
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extending the east wing of the building to the south: that addi- 
tional land for a playground be purchased. 


Weequahic School (58).—Recommended. that a new building be 
erected in the Weequahic section of the city on the site now owned 
by the Board of Education. This building should contain sixteen 
classrooms, stockrooms and toilets on each floor, a shop and a 
kitchen (both of standard types), a two-unit kindergarten, princi- 
pal’s office, teachers’ rooms, medical room, gymnasium, and an at 
ditorium. This is in a growing section and should be built at once in 
whole or in part as determined by the Board of Education, 


School for Tubercular Children (59).—Recommended that one 
hundred feet of land adjoining the present site on the west be pur- 
chased; that a new open air school be erected to contain four class- 
rooms, a kitchen, a dining room, teachers’ and physician’s rooms, a 
storeroom, a solarium, 


Dayton School (60).—This is a frame building acquired when the 
territory was annexed to the city. Within two years it has been 
modernized. 


South Side High School (61).—This is a modern building in good 
condition, well equipped, with beautiful grounds. 


Section IV 


South Street School (62).—The building is substantial but without 
modern facilities. Stairways and hallways improved in 1921. 


Carteret School (63) —Recommended that twenty-five feet of land 
on both sides of the school property, running through the block, be 
purchased; that an addition be made to consist of twelve classrooms 
and two gymnasiums. The provision of two gymnasiums is to pro- 
vide for an alternating school in the future. The conditions in the 
district and in the adjacent schools justify the assumption that in due 
time the school will need to be made an alternating school. 


Walnut Street School (64) —Recommended that a new building to 
contain fourteen classrooms, stockrooms, and toilets on each floor, 
a two-umt kindergarten, a shop and kitchen of standard types, prin- 
cipal’s office, medical room, teachers’ rooms, auditorium, and gym- 
nastum be erected on the grounds of this school; that the old build- 
ing be then abandoned and razed. 


Lafayette School (65).—This is a large alternating school. It 
should have a place for the children to congregate, other than on 
the streets on which the traffic is heavy. Recommended that land be 
purchased near Lafayette School for a playground. Nos. 100-104 
Congress Street, about 84 feet by 106 feet, and buildings thereon. 
Nos. 111-115 Jefferson Street, about 84 feet by 106, feet, and build 
ings thereon. 


Monteith School (66).—Recommended that the properties on Alyea 
Street, eighty-one feet by one hundred feet to the east of the school 
be purchased; that the present auditorium be divided into six class- 
rooms; that an addition be erected to contain six classrooms, an au- 
ditorium, a shop and a kitchen (both of standard types), a gymna- 
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sium, and an open window room; that the use of the annex be dis 
continued and that it be removed from the premises. . 


John Catlin School (67)—Recommended that an addition be made 
to the John Catlin School to contain six classrooms, medical room, 
a principal’s office, teachers’ rooms, and printing shop on the ground 
floor. The removal of the printing shop to this location would re- 
lease a classroom in the main building. 


Ungraded School No. 2 (68).—This property, including adequate 
garden and playground, is in good condition, There should have 
been a rear entrance provided. 


South Market Street School (69).—This is an old building which — 
the Board of Education concluded some time ago to abandon as a 
grade school as soon as practicable. Opposite to it is the freight 
yard of the Central Railroad. 


Hawkins Street School (70)—Recommended that an addition be 
built to consist of nine classroom units, stockrooms and toilets on 
each floor, a three-unit kindergarten, a gymnasiunt, an auditorium, a 
shop and a kitchen (both of standard types), an open window room, 
medical room, principal’s office, and teachers’ rooms. This will pro- 
vide accommodations for a 36-class alternating school to consist of 
the present Hawkins Street School and the larger part of the South 
Market Street School. These schools now contain thirty-seven classes, 
but six of them will go to the Monteith School. 


East Side Commercial and Manual Training High School (71).— 
Recommended that an addition be made to complete the building as 
originally planned. Provision should be made for the enlargement 
of the physics laboratory and the machine and woodworking shops. 
The enlarged machine shop would provide room for teaching auto- 
mechanics. There should be more room for mechanical drawing, and 
better locker facilities for boys. ‘ . 


Binet School No. 3 (72).—This property is in good condition. 
Some improvements of minor importance might be made. 


For the city at large, without regard to any section, 
but located as may be determined at some future time, 
it was recommended, under date of March 31, 1922, 
that 


(a) A building of bungalow type to contain six classrooms, 
kitchen and dining room, solarium, medical room sufficiently 
large for corrective gymnastics, shops and stockrooms, and 
toilets, and principal’s office, be erected to be used as a 
school for crippled children. 


(b) A building be provided for the School for the Deaf, the 
same to contain twelve classrooms, a shop, a kitchen, a lunch 
room, medical room, teachers’ room, principal’s office, a small 
gymnasium and a small auditorium, The rooms now occupied 
by the school in the Bruce Street building will soon be needed 
for elementary pupils. 
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The repair and modernization of buildings worth 
repairing, the abandonment—actual and_pro- 
spective—of those too old for renovation, and the en- 
largement of others have improved the school property 
so that it is now in good condition. Praiseworthy 
efforts have been made to keep pace with the needs 
for increased room, but no money was granted by the 
Board of School Estimate for the purpose in 1917, 
1918, or 1919. In 1920 there was appropriated 
$2,300,000; in 1921, $500,000; in 1922, $1,000,000, 
which, together with $500,000 received from the State 
Board of Education, August 28, 1919, for the Normal] 
School on Belleville Avenue, made a total of $4,300,000. 
It is estimated that $2,495,000 will be required for the 
remaining items of the program, omitting most of the 
recommendations for additional land adjacent to school 
buildings. When this estimated amount is available, 
it will make a grand total of $6,795,000 for carrying 
out the foregoing building program. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Many of our schools have been profoundly affected 
by the kindergarten. The procedure of the grades has 
been changed by the use of games, by singing, by edu- 
cational occupation work, and by dramatization. In 
addition the first year teachers base their work upon 
the known work of the kindergarten, thus definitely 
coordinating it with that which has gone before. First 
year teachers and kindergartners cooperate under- 
standingly and the classes frequently play, march, and 
sing together. Miss Margaret McCloskey, supervisor 
of kindergartens .and first grades, has sought earnestly 
to secure this happy relation. 


_ The kindergatren does much in the formation of 

right habits. The child from the good home does not 
gain as much in this respect in the kindergarten as 
the child from the neglected home. The need for such 
training is great in districts where are found families 
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with many children living in one, two, or three rooms. 
In these homes children are not always taught personal 
habits of cleanliness and neatness. The kindergarten 
does this and in addition fixes the habits of applica- 
tion and attention, with others such as obedience, self- 
control, and cooperation. This is a preparation for 
the restriction necessary in the grades. It is a desir- 
able training, for it brings the children gradually to 
the state wherein they accept without violation of their 
inclinations the limitations of the formal school. 


Some of our kindergartners have, during the last two 
years, given tests in the kindergarten for the measure- 
ment of intelligence. The results have been enlighten- 
ing and have been of much. assistance. The present 
method of classifying the children in the grades into 
rapid, regular, and slow groups makes it desirable and 
valuable to have such tests during the last term that 
the children are in the kindergarten. There are kind- 
ergartens in all but two of the schools, so that the 
tests will be of real service in the grading. This is 
but one of several new features that indicate the con- 
stant development of the work for the little ones. 


The amount of knowledge acquired by a child in a 
kindergarten course is much underestimated. He has 
counted his group and materials, has taken away, and. 
separated and parted into groups. He has handled 
magnitudes in the form of spheres, cubes, and plinths. 
He has learned to distinguish color and form. He has 
done much manual work which has exercised his 
powers of observation, initiative, and creation. He 
has learned and dramatized stories. His memory has 
been exercised and enriched by learning poetry and 
song. His imagination has been made active. He has 
learned that rhythm in dance and song and beauty in 
picture and poem give pleasure. His knowledge of 
right and wrong and of the rights of others has be- 
come clearer. He has learned that in the sphere out- 
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side his home he may be happy if he inhibits his in- 
herent selfishness and “plays the game” fairly and 
with regard for others. He has learned the value of 
exercising his own powers and of submitting to au-. 
thority. 


The kindergarten is not only an agency for the de- 
velopment of the individual and for better fitting him 
for the grades, but for Americanization. To the chil- 
dren of the foreign born it is a heaven. The kinder- 
garten by its discipline and method and spirit provides 
an introduction to good citizenship. The children are 
active participants in work that is going on and this 
is a cardinal principle of good Americanism. Ameri- 
canization of native as well as foreign born by the 
kindergarten is not the least of its accomplishments. 


The elementary schools of a great city are said to 
be the “melting pots” of America. This fact is im- 
pressed strongly upon a visitor to these schools in 
Newark, for here are to be found children of parents 
from all the nations of the world. There are now very 
few schools composed entirely of children of native 
American parentage. The importance of education 
is nowhere more convincingly borne in upon the ob- 
server than in the schools themselves. He learns that 
education is not merely instructing children in a for- 
mal way to read, write, and cipher, but furthering 
physical development, forming health habits, fixing 
moral principles, teaching American standards of liv- 
ing and the social customs which embody these stand- 
ards. The children are made over in dress, manner, 
and ideals, and they are stirred to ambitions unknown 
to their parents. The process in operation does not 
always reveal the bright side because the product is 
unfinished. Those who have observed it for any length 


of time know full well the fundamental changes it 
makes, and they realize the import to the children and 


to society and the state. 
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In the spring of 1922 a census of the children in the 
schools was taken which showed the following results 
as to nationality: 


NATIONALITY OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN THE NEWARK 


SCHOOLS 
Number No. whose No. whose 
born fathers were mothers were 
in born in born in 
United States (White)..........0 63,832: 20,898 23,414 
f (Colored) - pices 3,202 3,163 + 3,150 
Greece hi vinldlacico thie een deste 71 297 287 
Albatia) Sib tetee sa ie ee iis 

DESL Y peated octet ecaheaeteeensensearaceends 1,613 19,817 18,521 
SS EATEN olan de asavacstebecceekotaa te eancsemnntete 56 79 90 
Portiigal secbtie se caret cena 19 35 34 
REINA Cech ctctass css dieeskuerstiscran tempt es mee 36 202 191 
BOTFAGIIA Preece cetera ei reuarene 45 706 634 
Scandisrawia) GUuGRGs is hohe tieeent 18 344 311 
US Told vate Pee ae tes DAY ENS Pe Re se 15 86 71 
(GOrMaANy sie si cccPtiitmasrcct ete 120 2,767 2,397 

A TIStriae ce dectes cn neta Lele 281 4,504 4, 
Cyreat. BE TITAIM | situ lheteccteams © ecsaane 427 2,390 220g 
Slavie: RUSSIA x cacceiccthet | centees 1,046 10,441 9,887 
usd Slavia > Oe ans cicero 4,267 4,272 
Armenia and Syria.. Ee ated Paice 32 124 127 
DET Yaa, eget tp oR SE Sa Atlas 115 1,234 1,309 
Finland irae GA ok ee ne peastecetorenss 1 18 11 
Turkey. and ,Arabiatss.ie ides 6 12 19 
Other Asiatic Countries.............. 44 50 48 
ST WITZOTIANC ~ditesnssdcecctostesstassonbrantes ZPNSTS 77 61 
Unless aevkcs 1B rttantarraetaee Ha 20 19 
Leite Sie, ca a bestest eas 71,537 71,587 71,537 


A study of the foregoing table causes some reflec- 
tion as to the difficulties of the classroom teacher. 
The children in many cases have a high degree of in- 
telligence, but they do not know English. Under such 
conditions mass teaching entails tremendous educa- 
tional waste and is often ineffective. Individuals can- 
not receive the attention and consideration which are 
desirable and somewhat imperative. The skill and 
energy of the teachers are greatly taxed. The fact 
that educational efficiency should be the paramount 
consideration in the classification of the children is 
made clearer by this census. 
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The removal of physically and mentally handicapped 
children from the regular classes to segregated classes 
and the division of the normal children into homo- 
geneous “ability groups’ have met with general ap- 
proval and have been advantageous to the schools. 
There are still too many pupils of low mentality in the 
grades but it is not possible at this time to increase 
the number of classes for them, since the law allows 
only fifteen to be taught in a class doing special work. 
Many regular teachers have been struggling with 
forty or more, of whom three or four may have been 
mentally deficient and unable to cope with the academic 
requirements of the curriculum. The children fail 
‘and repeat and fail and repeat. These pupils cause 
the least trouble in schools able to grade closely, ac- 
cording to the ability group plan. In such schools the 
repeaters are found in the three group. The slower 
pace at which these children do their work gives the 
opportunity to gain power, and results in much less 
discouragement than under the old plan of grading. 
The small schools, of course, cannot grade closely but 
as many of our schools are large, the grading is be- 
coming a real help to efficiency. The work of all groups 
is really better, for the bright as well as the dull have 
opportunity more commensurate with their ability. 


PROMOTIONS 


Too many regard promotion for pupils as a privi- 
lege to be granted for decorous behavior and a reward 
for successful effort to do work well. This is a wrong 
assumption. Denial of promotion is an improper pun- 
ishment. Promotion is a pupil’s right. It should be 
denied only for inability or temporary incompetency. 
When work which is a prerequisite for other work 
has not been done, then children must be held back or 
their difficulties become so great that failure is cer- 
tain. They should be saved from failure. Children 
should be saved, too, from depression and discourage- 
ment and spurred to use all their ability. If work be 
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adapted to their ability, if they go fast or slow as they 
are able, they will be happy and more successful. Fast 
classes that do five months’ work in four months will 
have five promotions in two years; normal classes that 
do five months’ work in five months will have four; 
slow classes doing five months’ work in six and two- 
thirds months will have three promotions. All are 
going forward and the repeaters of normal mentality 
grow less and less in number. Other plans for secur- 
ing the right of promotion to pupils are in operation 
in the Newark Schools, chief of which are the all-year 
schools and the summer schools. The short term of 
the first and the “promotion classes” of the second 
are real adjuncts in this important matter. 


An examination of promotion figures extending over 
a term of years revealed the following percentages, 
which are more clearly shown in the graph on page 57. 


PROMOTION PERCENTAGES 1905 AND 1911-1922 


*Double promotions only recorded from 1919. 
N. B.—AIl promotion tables for 1920-21 and 1921-22 are to be found on pp. 290-303 


of this report. 


Per Cent. of 
Per Cent. of |*Per Cent. of Individual 
Per Cent. of | Individual Individual, | Per Cent. of | and Double 
Individual | Promotions, Double, All-Year Promotions 
YEAR Promotions, | in Regular | and Summer School (Regular and 
in Regular Schools, School Promotions All- Year) 
Schools Including Promotions and Summer 
Double School 
Promotions Promotions 
1922 86.3 88.0 89.8 75.4 84.6 
1921 85.4 87.5 89.7 77.4 86.8 
1920 85.8 88.5 90.3 80.9 88.3 
1919 83.6 85.3 87.5 73.0 85.4 
1918 rexel (i OM on Obey on ae 90.1 83.4 89.1 
1917 85.2 a ee ee 87.0 84.5 86.7 
1916 88.825 Re ee 99.0 87.4 89.8 
1915 8923.02) gt se 91.9 84.7 91.3 
1914 8S. Sid eee ae 91.5 83.2 91.0 
1913 8822) ee eho es 89.3 82.3 88.8 
1912 iy ea he Pee ae 86:8) >) Ab OS S82 
1911 $3.47 58) &, eee 84.3500 i EE ee 
1905 73.5) (tele eS Ra Ae TLE ee eo 
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It has been suggested that the city examinations 
sometimes contain questions on work not included in 
specific grades. Investigation has failed to show any 
serious breach in this respect. For years teachers 
were requested to report officially their criticisms of 
examination papers but nothing of value except the 
opinion that “certain questions were too difficult for 
the grade” was gleaned from these reports. They 
were therefore discontinued. 


Great care is taken with the city examinations. Suc- 
cessful teachers in the different grades are asked to 
submit questions from which are chosen those used. 
A number of options are always given so that pupils 
who have not been taught certain facts have other 
questions of equal value from which to select. The 
questions are always viséd with great care by the as- 
sistant superintendents to prevent errors. It may be 
possible to curtail examinations further by omitting 
the one in history in the fifth and sixth grades, but 
examinations in other subjects should be retained, for 
they are very useful and valuable—a help in fixing 
grade standards and often suggestive. They unify the 
work. They are a means to an end but not an end in 
themselves. 


SIZE OF CLASSES 


For years in Newark, the standard size of classes 
below the eighth grade was forty-two to forty-five 
pupils, with classes often as large as forty-eight and 
sometimes even larger. Classes were often filled up 
to the required number with pupils who fell below the 
standard of promotion. These children were not pro- 
moted according to the record but were advanced to 
fill up classes, making them less homogeneous than 
they ought to have been. About four years ago a 
lower standard was adopted and the classes have been 
gradually made smaller. They are increased in number 
only when additional enrollment requires it. 
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The effort to reduce the size of classes has been quite 
satisfactory, although there have been several in the 
lower grades which enrolled as many as fifty pupils. 
A constant attempt has been made to prevent this. 
In the traditional schools where the number of classes 
exceeds the number of classrooms, pupils are housed 
in courts or auditoriums or on part-time. 


The number of such classes and of excess children 
for three years has been: 


ME MREIS MBIT? SCOUTS pi devs ad ccidovctsastiniachscedeslecevecaceedodes 10 10 11 
ay Bememel LICL Od A111 T1 She Can ee, ba hee sib stn sokas hens 7 7 1 
t “portable buildings and annexes...... 8 6 3 

Part-time classes  ....:............ A St BR eB 43 61 62 

SeSPECE FENrOlled Vint! COUNTS oid .ik oss iedscssssesssenseeceee 423 413 485 

a a PR ReeUUICLIL OL EELINIS bv ose soe ded tses 363 © 394 1Zh 

> is “portable buildings 
BNC eanINE RCS asstescesay cere 334 265 115 
~ : ** part-time classes. ............ 1784 2,559 2,481 
Excess number to be accommodated.............c.006 2,904 3,631 3,208 


The figures for 1922 may be reduced by taking from 
each item the number representing the number in 
schools where courtrooms have recently been made 
‘satisfactory or where additions are under construction 
or where construction is about to be started. This re- 
duces the number of classes in unsatisfactory courts 
to 4, in auditoriums to 1, in portable buildings to 1, 
and on part-time to 16. The number of children for 
each respectfully is 174, 42, 285, 461, making a total 
of 962 children, provision for whom has now been 
made in appropriations recently granted. 


From an educatioanl viewpoint the foregoing de- 
scription gives much encouragement, but there is a 
somber reverse side, due to the loss of money for cur- 
rent expenses. If money is to be saved to meet the 
emergency, it will be necessary to increase the size of 
classes to thirty instead of twenty-five for teachers in 
the kindergartens; from forty to forty-five in the 
grades and to thirty-five instead of thirty in the eighth 
grades and in the high schools. This is reactionary 
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and unwise and will be done, only with extreme re- 
luctance and regret, as a matter of enforced economy. 


THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOLS 

The all-year schools have been a useful means of 
preventing congestion, but this is true to a less extent 
than was supposed. The acceleration of pupils is not 
as great in fact as in theory. The two would be in 
agreement if the constant shifting of population could 
be stopped and the causes of retardation removed. 
Since these are not possible, it must be acknowledged 
that the all-year schools do not accelerate all the pupils 
as much as it was assumed would be the case. Few 
pupils complete the eight-year course in six years. 
What is probably true is that the acceleration amounts, 
in practice, to about one year. 


What the all-year schools do unquestionably do is to 
move the aged-overgrown pupils up in the grades and 
graduate more pupils than do the traditional schools. 
Although many of the graduates are much younger 
than the average-city-age of graduates, there are 
enough of the aged-overgrowns to bring the average 
age of all-year graduates very near to the average- 
city-age of graduates. The contributing causes are,— 
(a) the attempt to teach what is practically the same 
course of study as that of the ten-months school, and 
(b) the inability of children to assimilate as rapidly 
and as surely as it was assumed they could do. Pupils 
lacking in ambition have discovered that to repeat @ 
- ghort term of twelve weeks is not as great a disadvan- 
tage as to repeat one of twenty weeks, and they lag 
in their efforts. The number who do this is increas- 
ing. Notwithstanding, since these schools are in 
neighborhoods where children do not leave the city 
in the summer, they provide a cool, safe, and happy 
environment with right associations, keep the good 
habits of the children from deteriorating, and continue 
the process of Americanization amazingly, and do give 
the opportunity for a large number to advance rapidly. 
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It has not been advisable to establish all-year ele- 
mentary schools in any other sections of the city than 
those where the foreign-born live in great numbers. 
The usual practice of having schools open only ten 
months in the year and the vacation period of July 
and August now so generally observed and apparently 
so firmly fixed in every walk of life, constitute too 
serious a menace to their success. Even in the dis- 
tricts where they are maintained the enrollment in 
July and August does not vary much each summer 
from 69% of the yearly enrollment. 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to coordinate these 
schools with the other schools of the system. The 
terms begin at different times except in September; 
they graduate their pupils at different times, which 
would be no disadvantage if pupils graduating from 
an all-year elementary school went to an all-year high . 
school, which it was assumed they would do. But they 
do not. Notwithstanding the establishment of such 
a school there is still the demand that special make- 
shift classes shall be formed in regular high schools 
for the children who graduate at the odd dates. Again, 
pupils graduated at the regular time from the regular 
schools enter the all-year high school at an odd date 
where special makeshift classes are organized to carry 
them until they can be assimilated into the regular 
classes. It has been suggested that the difficulty could 
be lessened if all-year schools had no local districts 
but drew their pupils from the whole city. At one 
time that was tried. Pupils were allowed to enter 
all-year schools. no matter where they lived, if they 
desired to gain time in their courses. It was found 
unwise to continue the privilege, because of the con- 
fusion resulting from a lack, on the part of pupils, of 
stability and of fixed purpose. They shifted, back 
‘and forth, like a weaver’s shuttle. 


An adjustment that should be made is to change the 
dates of the beginning and ending of the terms to 
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bring the schools as nearly in harmony with the other 
schools as possible. The reorganization June 1 and 
again July 1 when about 31% of the children drop out 
is one cause for serious criticism. The following 
schedules appear to be better in every way than the 
one now in use. The first shows what might have 
been this last year and the second what might be the 
coming year: 


Schedule I 

, Length of Length of 

Terms term Vacations vacation 
July 18, 1921 to July 1 to July 15, 

October 7, 1921 12 weeks ~ 1921 2 weeks 
October 10, 1921 to December 24, 1921 to 

January 6, 1922 12 weeks January 2, 1922 1 week 
January 9, 1922 to March 31, to April 7, 

March 31, 1922 12 weeks 1922 1 week 
April 10, 1922 to 

June 30, 1922 12 weeks 

48 weeks 4 weeks 


Note: The same legal holidays as in traditional schools. 
Schedule IT 


July 17, 1922 to June 30 to July 14, 
1922 


October 5, 1923 12 weeks 2 weeks 
October 8, 1922 to December 22, 1922 to 

January 5, 1923 12 weeks January 2, 1923 1 week 
January 8, 1923 to March 30 to April 6, 

March 30, 1923 12 weeks 1923 1 week 
April 9, 1923 to 

June 29, 1923 12 weeks 

48 weeks 4 weeks 


Note: The same legal holidays as in traditional schools. 


One way to make this change would be to continue 
upon the present plan until the end of next June. 
Then close the schools to reopen July 16. The work 
begun June 1 would need to be started again July 16, 
since that would be the beginning of the new term on 
the new plan. June 30 is the close of the fiscal year, 
and the year of the all-year schools should end at that 
time. 
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To have two weeks of vacation in early July would 
be better than, as now, in late August. Fourth of 
July, one great holiday of the year, would be included. 
Teachers and pupils are alike tired at the end of the 
year and would be more benefited by the break then 
than later. More pupils would probably return to 
_ work than now stay. When the end of June comes 
many feel they must stop. Pupils who cease attend- 
ing at this time lose credit for all they have done in 
June and must repeat it in September. There appears 
to be no way to prevent loss in this respect, for under 
the new plan those that enter in September would 
need. to repeat the work done, but in review, until the 
beginning of the new term in October. At present 
classes are consolidated July 1; the new plan calls for 
‘their extension in September. 


Another adjustment could be made at the same time 
that would be of marked advantage to the schools. 
Teachers who do not wish to teach in all-year schools 
could be transferred more easily then and others who 
desire to teach regularly and continuously in such 
schools could permanently take their places. The 
schools should have a permanent body of teachers; 
service should not be voluntary. This seems radical in 
view of the attachments usually made in the several 
schools, but thoughtful consideration of the matter 
makes evident the advantage to the all-year schools. 
The paramount desire should be to do what is best 
for these schools. ‘The problem presented. by the 
withdrawal of teachers who desire a July-August 
vacation is shown by the following table: 


Teachers in All-Year Schools 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Regular Regular teach- Regular teach- staying 


teachers ers required ers who taught of those 

in June in summer in summer needed needed 
1919 269 204 152 75.8 74. 
1920 385 287 204 74.5 Aan 
1921 402 Sho 217 77.8 69.3 


1922 548 436 352 79.5 80.9 
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In 1921, approximately one-third of the teachers 
did not stay; in 1922, one-fifth. The difference is en- 
couraging, but when eighty-three teachers out of a 
total of four hundred thirty-six are absent during a 
two-months period, there is a loss. The practice is to 
place in such vacancies experienced teachers of the 
given grades from other schools in the city. This re- 
duces the loss in getting acquainted with the work, 
but the teacher must still become acquainted with the 
children, a process not accomplished until the time is 
nearly ended. | : 


The academic work in all-year schools has been sub- 
ject to some criticism. The surveys in penmanship, 
arithmetic, spelling and reading showed less profici- 
ency in these studies in the all-year schools than in the . 
ten-months schools. Two of these surveys were made 
just after the schools were reorganized in June and 
the unfavorable results must therefore, grade for 
grade, be somewhat discounted in comparison with 
other schools. In penmanship an all-year school is 
first; another near the first; in spelling one was first, 
another second; in arithmetic and reading a few were 
well above the city averages. The probability is that 
those schools that made a poor showing would be poor 
schools whether all-year or not, due to a combination 
of causes but chiefly to the fact that the children are 
deficient in English, the medium of instruction and 
expression. 


REPORT OF ACADEMIC COUNCIL 


The Academic Council in 1920 was requested to 
study the results of the all-year schools in compari- 
son with the ten-months schools. The Belmont Ave- 
nue and the Joseph E. Haynes schools were selected 
for this study and the result was submitted to the 
Board of Education last year. It included an age- 
grade study which showed that the boys progressed 
better than the girls in Belmont School (all-year), 
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and that “acceleration is less than commonly sup- 
posed.” Other tables in reference to various matters 
were included, one showing that “compared with the 
highest cost given yearly for any ten-months school, 
it could be shown that Belmont has operated at a cost 
equal to or less than the high cost ten-months schools. 
eds! s It is the type of organization as well as the 
time element that makes the all-year school worth- 
while.” 

One of the most interesting sections of this study is 
that of the records of graduates of all-year schools in 
the high schools. Some of the facts are shown in the 
following tables: 


Age of Pupils Entering High School, September 1912—May 1920 


Age at BELMONT AVENUE JOSEPH E. HAYNES 
Entrance Number of Per cent. Number of Per cent. 
pupils of total pupils of total 

10-11 yrs. + 4 
ii-t2.““ 16 pd 1 We 
113.5% 113 15.5 42 77 
13-14 “ 235 Sci 160: 28.5 
14-15 “ 206 28.2 206 37. 
15-16 “ 108 14.8 116 20.7 
16-17 “ 32 4.4 25 4.5 
17-18 “ 16 22 8 1.4 

's Wink EO pee 730 100. 558 100. 


Average age—Belmont Avenue, 14 years 1 month; Joseph E. 
Haynes, 14 years 5 months. 


Median age—Belmont Avenue 14 years; Joseph E.. Haynes, 14 
years 4 months. 
*High School Progress Table, September 1912—May 1920 
BELMONT AVENUE JOSEPH E. HAYNES 


All High All High 
S. Side Central Schools S. Side Central Schools 
Entered high school........ 168 509 730 132 362 558 
Left school with 
first year ranking........ 58 208 293 Od 125 177 


Left school with 
second year ranking... 14 76 106 20 65 97 
Left school, third year.... 10 23 33 12 19 34 


Left school, fourth year 6° :. 4 10 vA . 11 
Graduated from high........ 44 49 98 42 43 103 
1) pars) i de | ee 36 149 190 24 107 136 

ig 3 FY Bore ath eae 168 509 730 132 362 558 


*See note on page 66. 
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*Distribution of Pupils on Roll.May, 1920 
BELMONT AVENUE JOSEPH E. HAYNES 


All High All High 

S. Side Central Schools S. Side Central Schools 
So 1 es Aut Gots) stds coy oe renee Pe 6 50 57 11 30 44 
Second: Yearsstzenrgit. ie 15 53 71 8 38 47 
A DIP ey Cal i deck eaetkocs 6 22 29 4 17 21 
BeGurtit yy Cat feces 9 24 33 1 22 24 
LOtb te a ees 36 149 190 24 107 136 


*Only South Side and Central figures are given separately be- 
cause the numbers of Belmont and Haynes graduates in the other 
high schools have been’ small. 


Of the 1196 Belmont Avenue graduates 730 entered 
high school or 61% while of the 786 Joseph E. Haynes 
graduates there entered 558 or 71%. The ratio of 
those who go to a high school stands therefore at 7 
to 6 in favor of Joseph E. Haynes. This difference 
may be explained in part by the lack of coordination 
between the high school calendar and the all-year 
school graduations, separate classes having to be 
formed for the all-year graduates on December 1 or 
March 1. It is only during the last two years that 
there has been a high school to which they could go 
without special arrangements having to be made for 
them. 


The mere entering of high school is not the only 
point to consider. Did these students persist until 
graduation? The figures in both cases are appalling; 
442 of the Belmont Avenue entrants left before 
graduation; 319 of the 558 from Joseph E. Haynes 
also left. The ratio is slightly in favor of the Joseph 
E. Haynes graduates as but 14 dropped out to every 
15 from Belmont Avenue. 
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Promotion By Y ears—Mathematics, English, Foreign Languages 


BELMONT AVENUE JOSEPH E. HAYNES 


GRADUATES GRADUATES 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Taking Promoted Promoted Taking Promoted Promoted 
First Year 
Mathematics, inc 1115 682 61 855 647 76 
Com’! Arith. 
English 1149 855 74 870 725 83 
Foreign Languages 894 566 63 689 491 71 
Second Year 
Mathematics, inc. 323 241 75 281 Zin 77 
Com’! Arith. 
English 553 440 80 497 407 82 


Foreign Languages 372 288 77 380 307 81 
Third Year 


Mathematics, inc. 

Com’! Arith. 101 74 73 104 71 68 
English 342 286 84 317 269 85 
Foreign Languages 218 186 85 204 178 87 


Promotion By Terms in Firt Year—Science, History, Civics 
BELMONT AVENUE JOSEPH E. HAYNES 
GRADUATES GRADUATES 


Per cent. \ Per cent. 
Taking Promoted Promoted Taking Promoted Promoted 


First Term 
South Side 143 88 61 93 76 82 


Central 195 141 fz 109 88 81 
All high schools 363 248 68 247 198 80 


Second Term 


South Side 101 70 69 58 52 90 

Central 151 112 74 108 92 85 

All high schools 279 204 73 192 168 88 
Third Term 

South Side sem ae pind — nehet ls 

Central 33 1 70 28 24 86 

All high schools 43 33 1¢ 28 24 86 
Total First Year 

South Side 244 158 64 151 128 85 

Central 381 276 73 245 204 83 


All high schools 685 485 71 467 390 84 
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Promotion for First Year—All Subjects Tabulated 


BELMONT AVENUE JOSEPH E. HAYNES 
GRADUATES GRADUATES 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Taking Promoted Promoted Taking Promoted Promoted 


First Term, First Year 
South Side 590 858 61 449 335 75 


Central 1237 843 68 738 607 82% 
All high schools 1945 1265 65 1392 1097 ite 


Second Term, First Year 


South Side 447 306 68 351 265 76 
Central 1009 689 68 737 589 80 
All high schools 1562 1082 69 ry 949 78 


Third Term, First Year 
South Side 


Central 308 216 70 251 193 77 
-All high schools 336 ~- 241 71 274 207 76 
Total First Year 

South Side 1037 664 64 800 600 75 

Central 2554 + 1748 68 1726 1389 80 

All high schools 3843 2588 67 2881 2253 78 


Some of the conclusions reached by the Academic 
Council are: 


That the all-year school with certain modifications has a place 
in the educational system of the city. 


That all-year school districts, to embrace a number of schools, 
should be enlarged in order that every pupil may have a choice be- 
tween the two types of school. 


That enrollment in the all-year school should be limited to those 
pupils who will attend throughout the year, thus doing away with 
the disorganization which occurs at the end of June. : 


That the course of study still needs modification and elimination. 


That since it is acknowledged that there is greater difficulty in 
the organization and administration of all-year schools, the authori- 
ties should spare no effort to obtain the ablest principals and vice- 
principals and to facilitate their work in every way possible. 


That the Superintendent should be given authority to extend the 
ten-months course of study of the ordinary school to cover twelve 
months in those schools where most of the pupils come from foreign 
language speaking families. That, since the grouping of pupils into 
fast, regular, and slow groups in the ten months school recognizes the 
variance of capability for progress among all pupils; since probably 
the average and slow pupil should not be expected to work at a 
faster rate and also work more time each year; since psychological 
studies have clearly proved the futility of attempting too itensive 
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an academic training for a very large proportion of pupils; since 
all of the all-year schools have been located in congested areas of 
population where a large proportion of pupils will be of a non- 
academic type, the present attempt to accomplish ten months’ work 
in nine months should be modified together with the effort to keep 
work of the all-year schools parallel to the present ten months 
schools. 


The Academic Council deserves commendation for 
the highly professional spirit manifested in the con- 
duct and preparation of this report. It is excellent, 
eminently impartial and just to both schools, and 
worthy of much appreciation. | 


ARGUMENTS FAVORING ALL-YEAR SCHOOLS 


The principal of the Belmont Avenue School, 
Warren A. Roe, has submitted to the Superintendent 
of Schools, at his request, some additional facts in 
favor of the all-year plan. He says: 


The all-year school, successfully administered with a population 
desirous of educational opportunity attains a point nearer to com- 
plete democratic elementary education for all pupils than any plan 
yet devised in American schools. 


Such a school graduates between forty and fifty per cent. more 
pupils from the same school population as a ten-months school in 
Newark. It makes possible additional school progress of from one 
to four years to pupils who are eliminated from the so-called regu- 
lar schools. ‘ 


It reduces retardation to a minimum by keeping the flow of pupil- 
progress moving. It accelerates, upon the Bureau of Education 
standard for grade, the bright pupils fifty per cent. in numbers over 
the so-called ten-months school, and accelerates the slow pupils 
twelve and one-half per cent. in numbers. It actually enables a 
pupil to complete a school course in approximately seven years al- 
lowing for retardation. The ten-months school claims to graduate 
in eight years, but fails to note that the educationally murdered 
have vanished from the decimated ranks remaining. 


It is important to note that the slow pupil accelerated one year 
by virtue of the all-year plan actually completes an elementary 
course in the time available. This factor inevitably reduces so- 
called averages in scholastic return. Until the averages are analyzed 
the fallacy, that standards have been lowered, persists. For example: 


Average Average 
Yearly Yearly 
Enrollment Graduates 90% 80% 70% Average 
Ten-months 
School 1500 100 15 60 25 79. 
All-Year 
School 1500 140 20 70 50 77. 
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Has the all-year school above failed because it secured a 77% 
against a 79% average in school marks or has it succeeded when 
from the same pupil supply it carried to graduation forty additional 


pupils and actually a larger number in every rank? What standard 
has been lowered here? 


Suppose the same graduates go to high school. The all-year school 
certainly has not failed because the forty pupils swell the numbers 
who leave high school in the first, second and third years, or add 
to the number of failures in subjects in those years. Is that regular 
school which throws out of school the most pupils and with a 
selected group secures the highest standing in high school subjects 
the best school in a democracy? 


The elimination of pupils from school in the elementary school 
is not a desirable community asset. We keep them in school and 
actually send them to high school in the time available in their 
lives for education. We consider this an achievement. 


The over-age retardation in schools is a vital topic. The suc- 
cessful all-year school reduces the over-age situation of pupils. 


Belmont Avenue Graduates 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Under 14 Over14 Total under14 over 14 


June 1912 to 1917.....:.24210 433 643 33 67 
June 1917 to1919.. 3: 141 149 290 49 51 
June 1919 sto st922e 269 2156 425 64 36 


Most educators would consider a one hundred per cent. reduction 
in over-age conditions a worthwhile achievement. This over-age 
reduction does not appear in cross section study of the school 
because of the steady pupil flow mentioned above. It must be taken 
at terminal points in order to be comprehended, 


The following table shows the number of pupils under 14 years of 
age and the number over 14 years of age that have been graduated 
from Belmont Avenue School for the entire period of the all-year 
plan, June, 1912—May, 1922: 


REDUCTION OF OVER AGE CONDITIONS 


Date of Graduation No.under No. over Total No. Per cent Per cent 
14 years 14 years of graduates under 14 over 14 
of age of age 
June, 1912 4 14 18 22 78 
August, 1912 10 18 28 3527. 443 
February, 1913 2 25 27 26 74 
May, 1913 4 12 16 25 75 
August, 1913 10 207, 36 28 72 
November, 1913 6 KY 38 16 84 
January, 1914 6 16 22 Ze 73 
May, 1914 5 fA 30 17 83 
August, 1914 7 30 37 19 81 
November, 1914 10 17 27 37 63 
February, 1915 12 29 41 29 71 
May, 1915 16 24 40 40 60 
August, 1915 11 25 36 31 69 


November, 1915 18 Tel 39 46 54 
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February, 1916 12 20 oe 38 62 
May, 1916 14 18 32 44 56 
August, 1916 14 26 40 35 65 
November, 1916 10 20 30 33 67 
February, 1917 19 21 40 48 52 
May, 1917 20 14 34 59 41 
August, 1917 24 28 52 46 54 
November, 1917 15 21 36 42 58 
February, 1918 24 12 36 67 33 
May, 1918 20 26 46 44 56 
August, 1918 12 20 32 38 62 
November, 1918 13 18 31 42 58 
February, 1919 15 12 27 56 44 
May, 1919 18 12 30 40 60 
August, 1919 18 16 34 ae 47 
November, 1919 i2 6 18 67 33 
February, 1920 27 7. 34 79 21 
May, 1920 18 16 34 53 47 
August, 1920 28 13 41 68 32 
November, 1920 28 ay 39 72 28 
February, 1921 20 10 30 67 33 
May, 1921 21 20 41 Sin 49 
August, 1921 16 16 32 50 50 
November, 1921 23 16 39 59 41 
February, © 1922 18 7 25 72 28 
May, 1922 40 18 58 69 31 


These figures are presented more graphically by means of the chart 
on page 72. 


The all-year plan is a most economical plan. It cares for in- 
creased numbers of pupils at a decreased per pupil cost and at a 
lessened classroom construction cost. It is very difficult to make 
this clear because again the steady flow of pupils obscures the pic- 
ture. Two illustrations may demonstrate this. Start a ten-months 
schoo! and an all-year school with the same population. Do not 
replenish pupil supply. Your ten-months school must operate eight 
years to complete all its product. Your all-year school is finished 
in seven years with a larger product. Net result a whole building 
available for one year. September 1921 Belmont Avenue had four 
part-time classes. May 1922 Belmont Avenue had absorbed the two 
extra classes and all pupils were on full time. Why? November, 
March, May classes graduated. Three classrooms! In a ten-months 
school one class would have graduated. One room or one and one- 
half rooms! Project this situation throughout a school system and 
over a period of years and it is apparent that you gain an entire 
school plant every seven years and at the same time have given 
more educational advantages to larger numbers of children. 


It is a tribute to the inherent vitality of the all-year plan that it 
has survived placement in the schools of greatest educational diffi- 
culty and under the heaviest administrative handicap. 


If the all-year school is valuable, it should be denied to none. If 
undesirable, it should be inflicted upon none. Given freedom of 
operation, it ought readily to prove conclusively its intrinsic value. 
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There is a striking statement in the report of the 
Academic Council calling for thoughtful considera- 
tion. It is based upon the study of the number of 
grades repeated by individual pupils from the time 
they entered the schools. It reads, “It is a debatable 
- question whether rapid, regular, and slow classes in 
ten-months schools, properly administered, with a 
summer term for redemption of failure are not as 
effective in accelerating pupils as the all-year plan.” 
It must be remembered that all-year schools were es- 
tablished largely because of the “acceleration argu- 
ments.” Were they sound? It is important to know. 
Many all year graduates fail in the high schools be- 
cause of immaturity and inadequate preparation. 
These pupils are of foreign parentage, all year schools 
having’ been established only in neighborhoods where 
the foreign born live. Would it not be more reason- 
able to give such pupils twelve months rather than 
nine months for their yearly task and substitute for 
the “acceleration” basis one of “more thorough prepa- 
ration ?” } 


In view of the fact that the July-August sal- 
aries of all-year teachers in 1921 amounted to 
$171,756.55 and the estimated salaries for the same 
period in 1922 is $196,500, the ‘“‘debatable question” 
is of great importance. The summer schools are much 
less costly to maintain. Another question, too, forces 
itself upon the attention, “Are not the all-year schools 
too expensive?” This suggests still another, “As the 
teachers reach the higher levels of the new salary 
schedule, will the expense not be inordinate and bur- 
densome?” If so, we should know it now. The re- 
port states that ‘“‘the all-year school needs modifica- 
tion not destruction.” If its advantage over the ten- 
months school with a summer school for retarded 
pupils is debatable, it seems the possibility of saving 
$200,000 this year and $300,000 or more each year 
in the future should not be ignored. It is unwise to 
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base a final decision upon so narrow a basis as the 
study of one school. It is clear, however, that there 
should be no long delay in further study of the matter. 


The “debatable question” calls for an immediate 
and searching investigation—more extensive and more 
comprehensive than the one made—of every school in- 
cluded in the all-year system. 


ALTERNATING SCHOOLS 


Since the last report was published two more 
schools—Franklin and Hamilton—have been made 
alternating schools, bringing the number to twelve. 
This plan of organization provides for 30% to 40% 
more children in a school because the shops, gymna- 
sium, and auditorium are in constant use throughout 
the day. In this manner a large number of pupils 
have been accommodated that otherwise would have 
been on part time or in improvised classrooms of an 
unsatisfactory character. 


The alternating plan of organization has greater 
value from an educational viewpoint than from the 
viewpoint of saving building expenses, although that 
is of tremendous importance in view of the fact that 
to provide for the excess number of children now in 
alternating schools, if these schools were abolished, 
would require $1,092,000 for additional classrooms 
alone. One great argument in favor of such schools: 
is that the lengthened day gives time for instruction 
in all the subjects and reduces the educational waste. 


One of the most persistent objections to the alter- — 
nating plan is the lack of a uniform lunch period. Fam- 
ilies having several children each coming home for 
lunch at a different time complain of the annoyance. 
The fact that children come and go to school at different 
times is another objection. The children congregate 
in the streets and are in great danger from the heavy 
traffic. With adequate school yards this fault could 
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be lessened but not wholly corrected, for the noise 
would disturb the classes in session. Among other 
objections is the too extensive use of the departmental 
system for children below the seventh grade which is 
a disadvantage inasmuch as the young children lose 
_ the benefit of the steadying influence of one teacher. 
The most serious criticisms, however, are that it is 
difficult to fix responsibility for ineffective work, and 
that the cost of the schools is great. 


When these schools were first introduced, because 
the buildings were crowded with children and because 
they were not designed for such a scheme of organi- 
zation, each principal was allowed to formulate the 
program for his school. Faults were overlooked or 
condoned in order to meet the immediate need. It 
was assumed that in time adjustments could be made 
since the plan had some degree of flexibility. This 
is exactly what has taken place in all cities where such 
a plan has been in use. It is the history of every for- 
ward movement in schools as well as in other insti- 
tutions. 


NEW PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


Using the principles and suggestions submitted by 
the Superintendent at a conference with principals of 
alternating schools, Mr. Alexander J. Glennie worked 
out a new type of program which is now in use in the 
Hamilton School. It is a most excellent one and the 
usual criticism against alternating schools enumerated 
in a foregoing paragraph are robbed of their force 
and are not applicable to this school. Pupils come 
to and go from school at the same time; they have 
the same lunch period; the lower classes are not de- 
partmentalized; responsibility for the work can be 
fixed; and the cost is less. The number of pupils 
that it is possible to accommodate in a building of a 
- given size is not as large, however, as the older type 
of alternating plan permits. For lack of room, there- 
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fore, it is not possible, at this time, to put these latter 
schools on the new program. 

The program is a combination of the alternating 
plan for all work and the intensive plan for special 
work. It provides one-hour periods in 10-week cycles 
for woodworking, printing, sewing, cooking, .art, and 
any other subjects that may be assigned, suitable to 
the grade. It provides 45-minute periods for arith- 
metic and English, and 30-minute periods for the other 
academic subjects. Its continued use may reveal de- 
fects that will need to be righted but it appears to be 
satisfactory in most of the essential features. These 
are stated by Mr. Glennie as follows: 


I. A group of classes engaged, one hour periods, for ten con- 
secutive weeks in 


Boys Girls Boys and Girls 
(A) Woodwork Cooking (B) Art. 
Printing Sewing (Drawing) 
Any other Millinery 
activity : 
-Or- 


Boys and girls together in 
any suitable activity 


At the end of the first cycle of ten weeks (or half-term for all-year 
schools) the A group takes the B activity, and the B. group takes 
the A activity. 


II. An equal group (not essentially equal, but preferably, since 
groups I, II and III contain, at one time, all the X school, and at another 
time all the Y school), engaged for one hour in the half-hour special 
activities, as follows: 


co) Gymnasium (D) Science, Library, or 
any half-hour activity. 


Note:—If the number of alternating classes in the school requires 
two gymnasiums, it is evident that. there, are elastic possibilities of 
assignment for the pupils of this group not in gymnasium. 


Examples: One gymnasium would take half of group II boys; 
the other gymnasium would take the girls of the same classes. The 
other classes, in 3 or 4 rooms, for the first half hour ,may be as- 
signed any work suited to their needs or capacities. The second 
half-hour of the period the gymnasium and classroom or library 
group reverse. The point is that everybody has 30 minutes a day 
throughout the term which may be given to one subject continuously 
for the term, or to two subjects in a scheme of alternation which 
may be daily, weekly, or in longer cycles without any effect on the 
program. 
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III. An hour of half-hour special activities made up as 
follows: . 
Auditorium Music Penmanship 


Like the gymnasium program, the auditorium program is con- 
tinuous for the whole term. In the matter of music and penman- 
ship the time to each may be 15 minutes daily; 30 minutes each on 
alternate days, or weeks, or cycles, without interfering in any way 
with the basic scheme of the program. 

The outstanding advantages of the new program 
are (a) the opportunity to teach the modern curri- 
culum with a designated and: apportioned time, in 
proper ratios, for every subject, (b) the adjustment 
of the academic and special subjects so that the time 
of the former is not encroached upon, and (c) the 
fixing of responsibility for the quality of work done. 
Charles H. Gleason, Jr., Assistant Superintendent in 
charge of these schools has devoted himself assiduously 
to a study of their problems, and considers the “fixing 
of responsibility” of very great moment. 


Alternating schools can be standardized and they 
should be extended throughout the city. Instead of 
additions to Avon, or Moses Bigelow, or Burnet, or 
Hawthorne, or Fourteenth Avenue, or other completed. 
schools located in growing neighborhoods, the school 
should be organized, when large enough, on an alter- 
nating plan—twelve, sixteen, twenty, or twenty-four 
or more classes as the need requires, the lower grades 
being kept on the regular plan. The convincing ad- 
vantages of an alternating school are the use of the 
entire building all day, the socializing and American- 
izing work of the auditorium period, the supplemen- 
tary work in all subjects by visual education, the re- 
lief of drudgery in school work by variety, the train- 
ing in self-control by the enlarged opportunities such 
a school affords. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

Newark established three junior high schools as an 
experiment in 1917-18. That the schools have been 
successful is conceded. The instruction has, generally, 
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been of a high order and the pupils have made rec- 
ords in scholarship that are very commendable. The 
per capita cost for ninth grade pupils is much less 
in junior than in senior high schools and the economic 
waste of a high rate of mortality is practically saved. 


The genesis of the junior high school is found in 
the tremendous retardation and mortality in the ninth 
year in senior high schools throughout the country 
which led to much discussion and the proposal of va- 
rious remedies. Among these was that of a new in- 
stitution to take over the ninth grade of the high 
schools and the seventh and eighth grades of the ele- 
mentary schools. A fertile field for this suggestion 
had been prepared in the recommendation of the 
famous Committee of Ten of the National Department 
of Superintendence that the elementary school curric- 
ulum be enriched by the introduction into the sev- 
enth and eighth grades of some subjects of the high 
school. The effort was at first made to do this in the 
elementary schools, but the experiment was only par- 
tially successful. A different type of organization 
was seen to be necessary, and it has gradually taken 
form in the junior high school. 


Already this new type of school has demonstrated 
conclusively that it can hold its pupils through the 
ninth grade and that a larger number of them do suc- 
cessful work than in the senior schools. J. Wilmer 
Kennedy, Assistant Superintendent in charge of high 
schools was, during the last year, requested to make 
a comparison of ninth grade pupils in senior and 
junior high schools in our own city. He submitted a 
report, the findings of which are contained in the fol- 
lowing excerpts: 


With a view to ascertaining what the junior high schools are 
doing and how much to repair the losses of the ninth grade, I have 
prepared a table of promotion averages for this grade in all high 
schools, of which the following is a summary : 
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Number enrolled Number Per cent. 


in various pro- 
subjects moted promoted 
Schools 
SISTIOT, ELIA es csscvecavessacecnesees cess 2,777 1,660 59.7 
| non iariaes ink SOUS eo AEE 2013 1,600 75.7 
ELE IOS Gay eae 1,883 1,385 73.5 
RMI ED IO Tm 1) 50.5 ocp-ossocisocscyesesecooebe 659 602 91.3 
| a CIR es Ce pel 521 436 83.6 
- All-Year, Senior—F (4 terms)...... 10.785 7,866 729 
All-Year Junior—G Sep hee 2,945 2,614 88.7 
Total—all schools..............0000 21,683 16,163 74.5 
Subjects (Major) 
Number Number Per cent. 
enrolled promoted promoted 
60,5 Tykes epee etediomsvnch as gh cnoseovg 5,269 4,057 76.9 
BN dies aaa aso sea spect back cogcaueSecan cere 1,685 1,079 64. 
BPOCSEI LATIS AGES 5 .csenc ts secccsocacebosvaces 2,164 1,625 val 
RUNS IAG, CAVICS J eccdensisentcovsescavecesece 2,580 2,018 78.2 
Mathematics—Algebra ccccscccsesseeceee 2,011 15325 65.8 
Commercial Arith. .... 2,341 1,760 75.1 
Technical Math. ...... 589 408 69.2 
INS cds ko acc tnt Sevscbicetuvvvdeesces 1,856 1,453 78.2 
RRR PT er dried vsteatecessccecetvessecese 426 346 81.2 
(pn 15 Oe oa 478 418 87.4 
BMGT 05. ctacvavtsie sods iscysvsiastecesshcnee 2.284 1,674 73.2 
POP APOIL STINJECUS:.ccuscecietdieecsce? 1) 2L,OO8 16,163 74.5 


In order to secure a uniform basis for comparison the senior high 
schools and junior high schools with a year of ten months are com- 
pared, and the all year senior high school is compared with the all 
year junior high school. In the latter, in order to get a broader 
basis, the promotion percentages at the end of each quarter of the 
year 1920-1921 were selected. 


The first comment to be made is the very obvious one, that in 
every study selected and in both types of schools the junior high 
school promotions are well above those of the senior high. The dif- 
ferences are so marked as to make them highly significant. To put 
it concretely—out of 100 pupils enrolled in the 9th year in schools 
running 10 months, the junior high schools are promoting 25 more 
than the senior in algebra, 26 more in modern languages and 22 
more in Latin, 24 more in stenography, 28 more in commercial arith- 
metic and 31 more in bookkeeping. 


Latin and algebra in the table show the highest rate of failure. 
The promotion percentages of one school in these two studies are 
so far below any other school as to call for an investigation of 
conditions and causes leading to such disastrous results. Inquiry 
among the instructors elicits the explanation that low percentages 
im these studies are largely owing to the presence in the student 
body of a high proportion of pupils who do not grasp instruction 
given in the English tongue. They speak another language at home. 
The instructors reenforce their contention with copies of examina» 
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tion papers written by pupils. These papers raise the very serious 
question as to who certificated such pupils for admission to a high 
school where they hopelessly and impotently flounder. 


I have studied the examination papers sent in June in many major 
studies of the 9th year for the purpose of discovering something of 
the standards of the different schools. An examinaticn paper should 
at least show minimum essentials in that study. 


The promotion percentages in algebra were 48.3%, 65%, 71.2%, 
80%, 83.8%, 85.4%, 88.7%, the last three being junior high school 


ratings. 


The senior high school having the highest percentage of promo~ 
tion (80%) in this study set the most difficult examination in June. 


A junior high school promoting 83.8% in June set an examination 
of fifteen questions—12 required. A number of the 15 questions 
contained many parts—making a paper of unusual length but com- 
paratively easy as many examples could be solved orally. 


The school having the lowest percentage of promotions in the 
subject set an examination of 25 questions for :1B—requiring all to 
be answered. The majority however, were very simple and could 
be done orally. 


A junior high school set a 9A examination of 7 questions—but 


counting the parts of many questions, they aggregated 19—all pretty 
stiff algebra. The percentage of promotions was 85.4. 


An inspection of the test papers in algebra leads me to conclude 
that there is little. uniformity in the tests—some short, some long, 
some easy, some difficult. The significant thing, however, is that 
the character of the papers bear little or no relation to the promo- 
tion percentages. A possible explanation may lie in the value 
given the examination in determining promotions. Most schools give 
a value of one-third. 


The factors entering into promotion are many and diverse. There 
is one factor, however, that is hard to eliminate or even modify. I 
refer to an attitude of mind that regards the school as a machine 
for separating the sheep from the goats and not as a service or life 
Saving station where as many as possible are to be saved for the 
higher life. 

In most communities the junior high school com- 
prises the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades housed in 
a building of its own where there are shops of differ- 
ent kinds for prevocational work. The seventh and 
eighth grades have been taken from surrounding 
schools, thus providing more room for the congested 
lower grades. To be sure this makes it necessary for 
the older pupils to walk farther to school; the compen- 
sation is the differentiated courses of study, the depart- 
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mental system of teaching, the dignity and importance 
of being a high school pupil. To extend or not to ex- 
tend the system of junior high schools is a matter for 
careful study and consideration. Shall Newark es- 
tablish a junior high school in the northern section, 
one in the southern section, and one in the eastern 
- section? | 


If this question is answered in the affirmative there 
are alternates from which to choose in two of the 
cases. In the northern section a junior high school 
could be built on the Parker Street site now owned by 
the Board and the seventh and eighth grades of 
Franklin, Summer Avenue, and Abington Avenue 
schools could be collected there. Or, Franklin could 
be made a junior high and be relieved of many pupils 
in the lower grades by the new school on the Parker 
Street site, and the seventh and eighth grades of 
McKinley, Franklin, Summer Avenue, and Webster 
schools could be collected there, thus providing addi- 
tional room in each building for the lower grades. In 
the eastern section about the same conditions are pre- 
sented. A junior high school could be established on 
the Walnut Street site and the seventh and eighth 
grades of Montieth, Lafayette, John Catlin, South 
Market Street, and Carteret could be collected there, 
leaving room in each building for the lower grades. 
Or, the Lafayette School could be relieved by a new 
building on this site, and either Monteith or Lafayette 
could be made a junior high and the seventh and eighth 
grades of South Market Street, John Catlin, Monteith 
or Lafayette could be collected there, leaving room in 
each vacated building for lower grades. 


The present junior high schools are large and have 
pupils enough of their own to support good sized 
schools without taking grades from other schools. 
About one-half of the present enrollment of the Cleve- 
land School is composed of pupils of the seventh, 
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eighth, and ninth grades. Seventh and eighth grades 
could be collected in this school from the Milford, 
Belmont Avenue, Fourteenth Avenue, and South Tenth 
Street Schools, and its own grades from the first to 
the sixth could be distributed among these schools. 
The alternate proposed for this has been to collect in 
the Montgomery school the seventh and eighth grades 
of Charlton Street, Belmont Avenue, Joseph E, Haynes 
with its own and to scatter its lower grades among 
the schools mentioned. The chief reason for not fol- 
lowing this plan is the fact that our elementary and 
alternating schools are already equipped with suffici- 
ent shop facilities and the whole school system is 
doing manual work of great excellence. In communi- 
ties where this is not the case and decision has been 
made to introduce extensive manual activities in the 
seventh and eighth grades, this junior high school plan 
is the least expensive way to do it. 


The foregoing paragraphs outline one policy that 
might be followed in the extension of the junior high- 
schools. It is a mere illustration and is not a recom- 
mended solution of the problem. The congestion has 
not been great enough to require that this be done. 
The matter of accommodating pupils will be solved 
for years by the extension of alternating schools and 
need not be considered in connection with heat high 
schools. They have another function. 


The other policy is to develop in addition to the 
present junior schools certain very large schools into 
junior high schools without regard to collecting grades 
from other schools. It has been demonstrated in 
Newark that it is well to keep the schools as near as 
possible to the homes, thereby holding pupils in school. 
The opportunities of junior schools could be open to 
pupils of all surrounding districts who desire to avail 
themselves of the chance to take up secondary studies 
earlier than in the senior high schools. If this were 
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adopted, two, or, at most, three more schools would be 
a sufficient number. This seems to be the right policy 
for Newark in view of the prevailing conditions. The 
important matter is to decide the policy to be fol- 
lowed before the time arrives to build on the Parker 
or Walnut Street sites. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
The growth of the high schools has recently been 
notable, showing clearly the appreciation of secondary 
education as a preparation for the responsibilities of 
adulthood. The total enrollment for each of the last 
five years was: 


1918—5,270 


1919—5,050 
1920—5,372 
1921—6,388 
~ 1922—6,915 


The numbers do not include the ninth grade pupils 
enrolled in the junior high schools. There were 967 
of these during the last year. The-problem created 
by the demand for secondary education may be better 
realized in comparing the enrollment with the normal 
capacity of the several schools. Barringer and South 
Side were built to accommodate 1,200 pupils each. 
East Side 1,000, and Central 1,400, making a total of 
4,800. These schools are now over full. 


The excess of some 2,100 pupils in these schools 
makes additional accommodations imperative. The 
new 1,400-pupil West Side High School building and 
the additional wing of the East Side building recently 
recommended provide only for this overflow. By the 
time the buildings are ready there will still be a sur- 
plus, if the normal growth, which is to be expected, 
continues. However, since that is in the future, and 
requires a large sum of money not obtainable at this 
time, the immediate pressing need should be supplied 
as soon as possible. 
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The question will at once be asked as to the char- 
acter of the new school. It is but a few years ago 
that a great wave of enthusiasm for vocational edu- 
cation swept over the country, due to the success of 
vocational and technical training abroad. Many tech- 
nical or manual training schools were established with 
the confident belief that they would meet the need for 
vocational training; that is, the objective at the time 
was avowedly vocational. It was then that the East 
Side and Central High Schools were opened. The con- 
ditions have changed. For Newark, the Seymour 
Vocational and the Girls’ Vocational Schools will pro- 
vide full opportunity for vocational education for both 
boys and girls and those desiring to prepare for the 
trades should enroll in these schools. The new high 
school should be of the type to permit the teaching of 
academic and commercial subjects and should have 
laboratories and some limited shop equipment but not 
the extensive shop equipment of the present technical 
high schools. It does not seem wise to include techni- 
cal courses in the new school. In case there should 
be an unlooked for demand for this kind of work, 
shops in a separate building could be constructed on 
the grounds of the new high school. 


TECHNICAL CURRICULUM 


There was considerable discussion in the early part 
of 1921 about the desirability of removing the shops 
from the two commercial and manual training high 
schools to the Seymour Vocationa] School when ready 
for occupancy. The technical curriculum, providing 
work in joinery, sheet metal, pattern making, forge 
and foundry, machine shop, and mechanical drawing 
seemed to some unnecessary, although the curriculum 
had a double objective; first, to prepare boys to enter 
the industries; second, by substituting foreign langu- 
ages for some shop work, to prepare boys to enter en- 
gineering schools. 
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The question presented was: Shall the technical | 
curriculum be continued in the two high schools? 
There were arguments which seemed to justify a neg- 
ative answer to the question. One of these was that — 
the time is insufficient for pupils to acquire the skill 
_ of the apprentice, and another that the engineering col- 
leges prefer to have academically trained rather than 
shop trained pupils. Another, was that the cost of 
equipping the Seymour School would be reduced by 
using the best of the equipment already owned by the 
Board of Education. There were, however, convinc- 
ing arguments in favor of an affirmative answer. 


The technical schools of the country with few ex- 
ceptions, did not at first enroll large bodies of students. 
Few boys even at fourteen were willing to select a 
trade. They wanted an education. Their parents 
wanted them to obtain an education. It became evi- 
dent that adjustments must be made so that pupils 
could prepare in these schools for admission to higher 
institutions of learning if they so desired. Schools in 
which this was possible succeeded. Others, when this 
important change was made, increased their enroll- 
ments and became very popular. It was so in the case 
of these two schools in Newark when the change was 
made to a double objective. The following excerpts 
from the history of the Mechanic Arts High School of 
Boston, written by Assistant Superintendent John C. 
Broadhead, illuminate the whole problem: 


- The Mechanic Arts High School was established in 1893. Or- 
ganized as a Manual Training school, with equipment and courses 
based on the best practice of similar schools of earlier foundation, 
its membership rose rapidly from 160 in 1895 to 652 in 1902. (It 
permitted college preparation.) In this year the limit of capacity 
of the schaol was reached as far as the entering class was con- 
cerned and therefore by 1907 the membership had increased to but 
777, the increases coming in the upper classes only. In 1908 the 
addition to the building became available, when the enrollment im- 
mediately shot up to 1,150 and thence rose through the succeeding 
years to the high-water mark of 1,506 in 1913. The graduates of 
these classes went out directly or after work in higher institutions 
into many lines of industrial, technical, professional and business en- 
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deavor where they have reflected credit upon themselves ond the 
school by material success and ciyic service. 


During several years previous to 1913 the School Committee, 
zealous that this school together with other high schools should be 
of service to more of those graduates of elementary schools who 
could not count upon further formal training than that offered by 
a public high school, considered the advisability of making radical 
changes in its curriculum. A series of studies of the school were 
made by special committees and individuals, culminating in one made 
in 1914 by Dr. C. A. Prosser, now director of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education.. Based upon this report a new course of 
study was introduced in September, 1914, and this has since been 
in operation until September, 1919. This course of study precluded 
the possibility of graduates going to higher technical schools and 
made the shops of the school the point of departure in all instruc- 
tion, practical applications becoming the dominating factors in the 
choice of subject matter and methods of instruction. It was felt 
that pupils might well prepare for technical colleges in other high 
schools. It was believed that a large number of boys with native 
mechanical aptitude, not then seeking high school training, would 
gladly enter a secondary school furnishing much more intensive 
training for specific industrial ends. It was believed that it was 
practicable to select such boys and direct them to the school which 
offered this training. It was hoped that the choice of school would 
thus be made more intelligently and that consequently the percent- 
age of persistence of attendance in each class would be consider- 
ably increased. 


The loss in the enrollment when the school was 
made purely vocational was very significant. This 
action caused a drop from 1,506 in 1913 to 808 in 
January, 1919, with a tremendous increase in per 
capita cost. The change when the curriculum was re- 
adjusted in 1919 allowing pupils to prepare for admis- 
sion to higher institutions is noted in the report of the 
Superintendent of Schools for 1920. Mr. Broadhead 
says: 


This is a complete reversal of the tendency of previous years that 
is most gratifying. An additional fact of interest is, that not only 
is the total enrollment larger but there has been in the upper classes 
an appreciable gain in percentage of persistence, that is, less 
pupils are terminating their courses before completion. 


An additional proof that the revised courses commend themselves 
to the public is revealed by the fact that many boys who entered 
the school before the new courses were adopted are taking advan- 
tage of the new courses to equip themsclves for still higher edu- 
cation. The number of boys thus interested in jequipping them- 
ol for higher education will average 50 per cent. of the upper 
classes. 
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The history of the Boston Mechanic Arts High 
School was too important to be disregarded. It indi- 
cated that Newark should retain in its two manual 
training or technical high schools the technical curri- 
culum with the two objectives which experience led us 
to adopt. ’ 


The Superintendent of Schools, having been author- 
ized to obtain such assistance as he might desire in 
making the study of the matter of removing or re- 
taining the technical curriculum, invited Dr. David 
Snedden, one time Commissioner of Education of | 
Massachusetts and then Professor of Education at 
Columbia University, to assist him in the study and 
investigation he was making of the problem. Dr. 
Snedden is an educational expert and authority in the 
field of vocational education. His findings supported 
the position that the technical courses with the two 
objectives should be retained in the technical high 
schools. The following quotations from his report, 
favor this action: 

In spite of some popular beliefs to the contrary, the educational 
aims now realized by technical schools, are not unlike those realized 
by other high schools (exception being made for clerical or so- 
called commercial courses for girls, wherever found.) Like other 
high schools equally well administered they: (a) attract only the 
more able graduates of elementary schools; (b) so prepare most of 
their ablest and most persistent students that these can, on gradua- 
tion, enter, if they desire, higher institutions of learning; (c) are 
so selective of native ability that their graduates, as well as many 
of their pupils who leave long before graduation, are much in de- 
mand by employers of promising young workers; and (d) give as 
good a general education as our present knowledge of the objectives 
and methods of liberal education make possible. 


Technical high schools are not vocational in any adequate sense 
of the term—that is, students taking certain shop courses are not 
thereafter expected by employers to come trained as trade workers 
in these lines. 


In considering the matter an outstanding fact aside 
from the tables of enrollment and persistence of pupils 
was: that the modern world is a world of machinery, 
of manufacturing, of invention in the useful arts, of 
electricity. Educational organization and practice 
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should recognize the educational value of the technical 
or practical subjects based upon this fact as a prepara- 
tion for this progressive industrial world. The aca- 
demic subjects are not lessened in value by the recog- 
nition of the value of the practical subjects for gen- 
eral education. These latter subjects are better suited 
and more attractive as educational means to a large 
body of students than the academic subjects. They 
have educational value when pursued as a modern 
means of culture and vocational value when intensively 
studied to acquire skill to follow the trades they rep- 
resent. The distinction must be kept clearly in mind. 
The misconception that vocational education could be 
given in a technical high school instead of in a trade 
or vocational school is now recognized. Dr. Parmenter, 
Head Master of the Mechanic Arts High School of 
Boston, commenting upon it, says: 

The reaction from this misconception of educational values and 
processes will be a nation-wide movement to improve the curricula 
of secondary schools by giving to the manual arts the high place 
to which they are justly entitled as factors in the general education 
of youth. Emphasis will be placed upon the development of mechani- 
cal intelligence, the acquisition of the skill that is needed in num- 
berless employments, and the mastery of principles and processes 
of wide application. 

Dr. Snedden, with the same thought in mind, 
reaches the same conclusion. He says: 


Technical courses, perhaps differing in some respects from those 
how offered, should be continued in such high schools of Newark 
as now have them; but it should be clearly understood that such 
courses are offered primarily because of their value for general 
rather than for vocational education. Since the character of the 
equipment used, and the amount of time now given, in some of the 
shop courses (notably the machine shops) have been affected by 
earlier intentions of giving specific industrial training which are not, 
and under the conditions, cannot adequately be realized, reductions 
and simplifications of shop work in technical courses might well be 
contemplated. The foregoing conclusions rest on these considera- ~ 
tions: 


a. Shop courses of certain kinds do make contributions to the 
general education of certain types of boys (and girls also) no less 
important than more academic courses. 


b. But for purposes of general education shop courses should 
probably consist largely of hand work, supplemented by just suffi- 
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cient experience with power driven machinery to develop apprecia- 
tions of what various machines are for and of their general char- 
acter. 


c. Shop courses should not resemble those laboratory courses in 
physics, chemistry, etc., which are designed to give exact knowledge. 
Rather they should resemble courses in general science or nature 
study designed to extend general experience, to develop apprecia- 
tions, and to promote mechanical interests. 


d. It is not essential for the purposes indicated, that shop courses 
employ expensive equipment, except as examples for illustrative 
purposes. 


e. All experience seems to point to the especial desirability of shop 
courses for boys of mechanical inclinations between the ages of 12 
and 16, or corresponding to grades 7 to 10. It is doubtful if shop 
courses are important, except in rare instances, as means of general 
education for boys over 16 years of age, though pupils of this age, 
not having taken shop courses earlier, should always be permitted 
to elect courses provided primarily for young pupils. 


f. Assume the case of a boy of mechanical bent who, after one 
or two years in the technical high school, determines to become 
a skilled mechanic, influenced in this perhaps by the “sampling” 
work he has had in the 9th and 10th grades. Has he anything to 
gain vocationally by continuing in the shop courses of the tech- 
nical school? Probably not. He probably should, if he desires to 
complete a regular high school course, take up for the rest chiefly 
academic studies. Otherwise, he should go to trade school or enter 
apprenticeship. 


g. The technical high school student who intends to enter college 
finds it necessary to replace shop work with foreign languages in 
the second, third, and fourth years. Such students will frequently 
find it desirable to prepare at least two units of mechanical draw- 
ing. Hence only the exceptional student preparing for college can 
carry any considerable amount of shop work in the last two or 


three years of his course. 

After thorough study and full consideration of the 
recommendation that the technical curriculum be re- 
tained in the program of studies for the technical high 
schools and that the several courses be revised and ad- 
justed more definitely to prepare boys to enter engi- 
neering schools and to give the best practical educa- 
tion to boys who cannot go to college but who desire 
technical rather than academic or vocational education 
for the practical affairs of life, it was adopted. This 
made it possible to provide for students of “less book- 
ish bent” a means of education on a par with the aca- 
demic subjects, or, in other words, preparation for a 
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world where machinery and electrical inventions play 
an important part. It must be clearly understood that 
it differs from the vocational curriculum of the voca- 
tional school. The field of the latter, too, must be 
recognized as worthy and acceptable, and better 
adapted to the needs of certain boys. 


Dr. Snedden, knowing the misunderstanding which 
exists in the public mind as to the differentiation of 
technical high school courses and trade courses in 
vocational schools, and the trend of thought in the 
minds of educators in reference to the matter, says: 


It is of the utmost importance, in a democratic scheme of public 
education, that each type of school, serving worthy purposes, should 
be held in as high public esteem as any others, and that pupils 
should transfer freely from one to the other when their best in- 
terests demand it. Newark is now providing a large and well- 
equipped industrial school for boys in which it is designed that 
trades in their earlier stages shall be thoroughly and practically 
taught. All the teachers of Newark concerned with advising pupils 
will be expected to support and recommend each type of secondary 
school, including the trade schools, without disparagement, but 
according to the best interests of the various types of pupils. 


The technical courses now found in the technical high schools 
provide that students in the third and fourth years may specialize 
to the extent of from one-fourth to one-third of their time on one 
line of shop work. The original intent of this arrangement was, 
doubtless, to provide for vocational specialization. But, in view of 
the fact that the Newark trade school will provide for the direct 
and positive training of machinists and other trade workers, the 
actual purposes and possibilities of the specialized shop training in 
the technical high schools should be carefully re-examined. If it is 
to be continued for vocational reasons the actual vocations to be 
prepared for, as well as the probability that pupils specializing in 
this shop work, will later enter these vocations should be studied. 
It may well be doubted whether it is profitable that public funds be 
invested in shop courses as a part of general secondary education 
to an extent greater than called for by five hours for a half year 
respectively in cabinet making, sheet metal work, forge and foun- 
dry, and machine shop—to which might be added printing, and elec- 
tical work if facilities permitted. : 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


An adjustment of the technical curriculum was 
made following as many of Dr. Snedden’s suggestions 
as possible. The other curricula were thoroughly re- 
vised as to subject matter by various committees of 
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teachers appointed for the purpose. The aim in doing 
this was to keep the courses abreast of the increase in 
knowledge and of practice in the best institutions of 
the country. Agreement was reached as to the ar- 
rangement of the social sciences in the different 
schools. German was reinstated after peace was de- 
clared between the United States and Germany. This 
was done because a knowledge of the language is one 
of the elements of a modern scientific or cultural edu- 
cation. During the last year 367 pupils in the four 
senior schools elected to study it. Without doubt, the 
number will soon be larger. Italian has made its way 
in the Barringer and in compliance with numerous 
requests it is recommended that it be introduced into 
Central. Other important changes include: (a) the 
names of three curricula have been changed—College 
Preparatory to Classical, Arts to Fine Arts, Home 
Economics to Practical Arts; (b) the English 
course is expanded to cover library work; (c) a course 
in biology is to supplant the course in general science ; 
(d) the several courses in mathematics have been 
adjusted to embody the suggestions of the National 
Committee on the Revision of Mathematics, which 
means a new course in elementary mathematics con- 
sisting of material selected from arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, and numerical trigonometry, a year of in- 
termediate algebra, and one of plane geometry; (e) 
an adjustment of all courses to the all-year plan now 
in use at the Central High School; (f) the introduc- 
tion of a scientific curriculum wherein science is made 
_ the core as the social studies is the core in the general, 
and the foreign languages in the classical curriculum. 
This revised program of studies will be submitted to 
the Board of Education for adoption early in the new 
term. 


American schools are frequently criticised because 
the results of the instruction in modern languages do 
not compare favorably with the results secured in 
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European schools. The reason for this is that the 
study is not begun soon enough by American children. 
Insufficient emphasis, too, is placed upon speaking 
rather than reading the strange language. In junior 
high schools, it is now possible to begin the study of 
foreign tongues one and two years earlier than before 
such schools were established. Aural work is gradu- 
ally receiving the attention it merits. In view of this 
fact the aural tests given at the South Side School are 
of particular interest. Instructors were chosen to give 
this test in grades in which they had not taught, so 
the voice would be unfamiliar to the pupils. They 
were requested to select for the test stories containing 
only the vocabulary of the respective grades and to 
read them before the whole department for criticism 
of pronunciation, articulation, and cadence. The test 
consisted of a dictation one-half to a minute in length, 
a questionnaire based upon the story, and the repro- 
duction of the story in English, for first year students; 
in the foreign language, for second and third year 
students. About seven hundred students were 
thus examined in one and one-half hours with very 
satisfactory results. Such aural examinations have 
been given before, but not with such precision and 
satisfactory results as this. It is a long step forward 
in the instruction in modern foreign languages. 


REPEATERS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


The high schools suffer a serious handicap by reason 
of the fact that there is no rule whereby pupils who 
repeatedly fail in their work can be deprived of the 
opportunity of attending the high schools. Years ago 
only pupils who passed entrance examinations were 
admitted to these schools as only pupils who pass en- 
trance examinations are admitted to college. The 
examinations were discontinued to save nervous strain 
on the children and to remove a dam which held back 
many from the higher schools. The argument was 
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that the elementary teachers should and did know 
who were fit to enter high school and their judgment 
should be the basis of admission. Rules were made 
placing the responsibility upon 8th grade teachers 
and principals. This change makes it advisable to fix 
a standard of attainment which must be reached by 
‘students who are to remain in the high schools. It is 
true that it is in keeping with American ideals for all 
children to have the chance to get an education as- 
complete as they are fit to acquire. In many cases, 
however, it might have been better for them to remain 
in the elementary schools where they could have 
gained a higher degree of efficiency in the essential 
studies. It has been deemed wise to allow them to go 
to high school to get what they could acquire rather 
than to remain with younger children. This may be 
right, but surely no one can argue with reason that 
after the misfits have been given the privilege once, 
twice, thrice, and more times that they have been 
treated unjustly. | 


The problem may be made concrete by a study of 
the following typical cases of retardation taken from 
one high school: 


Retarded High School Pupils 


Date of ‘Termsin Points 
Student Grade Entrance High school Obtained 
A 3B Feb. 1916 13 17 
B 2A ‘Put 1917 11 12 
So 3B Sept. 1917 10 15 
D 3B sy 1O17 10 17 
E 3B Feb. 1918 9 16 
He. 1 O18 9 3+-4 (summer ) 
G Sept. 1918 8 6+3 (summer ) 
H Ving hake 8 2+3 (summer ) 
I ie ree IN 6 1+3 (summer ) 


+1 (condition 
removed by 
examination) 


The serious nature of the case is made clearer by 
stating that students A, B, C, D, and E are about half 
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way through the four-year course, the first having 
taken six years to accomplish this much. At the same 
rate this pupil will require twelve years to complete 
a four-year course and will have cost the city the price 
of educating three students instead of one. Pupils 
who fail twice, or, at most, three times to make their 
grades have had a reasonable chance and should be 
forced to leave the schools. The expense of carrying 
pupils who fail term after term is great. If such 
failure is due to indifference or social engrossment or 
similar causes, the school should be relieved of the bur- 
den of trying to educate such pupils; if due to inferior 
mentality, relief is more surely needed. But, it might 
be argued, education is for the benefit of the state and 
not alone for the individual. True, but when the in- 
dividual is negligent or indifferent he should be 
brought to bar and made to understand that his part 
is to apply himself so that both he and the state 
shall be benefited by the generous provision mada for. 
the welfare of both. If incompetent, the best interests 
of the school and of society require that work better 
fitted to prepare him or her for a place in the work-a- 
day world should be found. 


NEWARK JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The college, an extension upward of the high 
schools, has fully developed the first two years of col- 
lege work, according to clearly defined and well es- 
tablished collegiate standards. The grade and char- 
acter of this work are evident upon inspection, but 
there is more convincing proof of its merit in the rec- 
ords which have been made by its graduates who have 
been admitted without examination to the junior 
classes of Princeton, Rutgers, Johns Hopkins, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Georgetown, Washington, Syra- 
cuse, New York, Cornell, Brown, and Chicago Uni- 
versities, as well as to other institutions of unques- 
tioned standing and of highest rank. Reports have 
been received which establish beyond dispute the value 
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of the preparation given. The thoroughness of this 
preparation can further be assured when the personal 
and professional qualifications of the faculty are con- 
sidered. The instructors are notable for superior 
academic preparation, for devotion to the teaching 
office, and for skill and power in its exercise. The 
meritorious results suggest that their service entitles 
them to the most cordial commendation. Grateful 
acknowledgement is assuredly due them for the pio- 
neering they have so gladly done in the college. 


_ The Newark Junior College is a college of liberal 

arts and sciences with some additional courses of col- 
legiate grade. Its program of studies includes the 
usual liberal courses in languages, mathematics, 
sciences, history, economics, and philosophy, leading 
to the B. A. and Lit.B. degrees. These courses pre- 
pare, too, for the B. S. degree in scientific, commercial, 
secretarial, and journalistic studies. There are also 
courses leading to degrees in civil, electrical, mechani- 
cal, mining, and chemical engineering, and in dental 
and medical science. The two last mentioned meet 
fully the requirements of one and two years respect- 
ively of collegiate work in a college of liberal arts and 
sciences, as prerequisites for admission to the profes- 
sional schools. The aim and scope of the work are 
clear, the organization is complete, the administration 
is successful. 


During the four years of its existence the college 
has graduated seventy-six students—June, 1920, 17; 
January, 1921, 9; June, 1921, 26; January, 1922, 6; 
June, 1922, 18. Many others have benefited by its — 
influence and its opportunity. In 1921, Baccalaureate 
Sunday was June 12 and the sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Dr. Henry R. Rose of Newark. The Commence- 
ment was the following Tuesday night and the speaker 
was Dr. William Starr Myers of Princeton University. 
In 1922, Baccalaureate Sunday was June 11, and the 
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sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. Warren W. Giles 
of East Orange. The Commencement was on June 
13 and the address was delivered by Dr. Charles A. 
Richmond, president of the Union College. Each year 
the college lost students who expected to transfer on 
graduation to medical and dental colleges in New York 
but found themselves unwilling to incur the risk 
created by the refusal of the New York authorities 
to recognize and approve the Newark Junior College. 


This handicap is due to the fact that the legal defi- 
nitions in New York do not cover work done in a 
college offering less than four years of work. The 
prerequisite for admission to the medical schools of 
that state are “two years of work in a college of 
liberal arts and sciences,” and it is required that such 
a college shall offer four years of work. This require- 
ment has been interpreted as a safeguard for the 
preservation of the old time American college. The 
evolution of a new institution, the junior college, re- 
quires an adjustment of these definitions. New York 
has suggested that we offer four years of work as a 
prerequisite for her approval. To offer four years of 
work for the sake of gaining approval but to give only 
two is surely less to be commended than to offer and 
to give two years of work of unquestionable collegiate 
grade and call-it junior college work. One plan is a 
subterfuge, the other an adjustment justified by mod- 
ern conditions. . The Medes and Persians should not 
be emulated in a modern republic. 


The school law of New Jersey makes no provision 
for the distribution of state funds to aid in the sup- - 
port of schools above secondary grade. The law pro- 
vides an educational minimum for the state but does 
not define or fix a maximum. Newark was so advised 
when she established the college. The law has to this 
time not included specifically such work in the public 
school system. Because of this, supplementary legis- 
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lation is advisable in the immediate future to fix the 
status of the Newark Junior College as a part of the 
state educational system. Not only is there need to 
settle decisively the financial questions connected with 
the college but the status of the teachers must be 
determined. They are legally, at present, high school 
teachers assigned temporarily to do college work. 
They have tenure, debility and retirement pension 
rights and privileges because of their status as high 
school teachers. At present the college is a munici- 
pal institution recognized and approved by the State 
- Board of Education but not a legally recognized part 
of the state school system. New Jersey needs to fol- 
low the example of California and make it so. 


The college needs a building of its own. The neces- 
sary division of high school students at South Side 
into two sections, one to attend in the morning and 
the other in the afternoon, changes the conditions from 
last year when the accommodations were wholly in- 
sufficient. Temporarily this adjustment made for the 
high school furnishes the required room for the 
college. It should, however, be suitably housed in its 
own building where there will be room for extension 
and no limiting restrictions. To do this will require 
an expenditure of approximately one hundred seventy- 
five thousand dollars. 


The necessity of additional expenditures for the maintenance of the college, 
the loss of income, and the legal difficulties connected with its status caused 
the Board of Education at its meeting on July 1, 1922, to adopt the follow- 
ing resolution: 


“Resolved, That the Superintendent of Schools be and he is hereby author- 
ized and directed to discontinue the Junior College on and after July 1, 1922,” 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
The summer schools serve a very useful purpose. 
Their place and service become increasingly import- 
ant each succeeding year. They have changed entirely 
in character within a few years so that the term 
“coaching schools” now is a more fitting name with 
which to designate them. At one time the effort was 
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made to entertain the children by pleasing occupations 
that would take them off the streets during the hot 
season. Hand work of various kinds and games, 
properly playground activities, were of chief concern, 
although academic subjects received some attention 
in a more or less relaxed way. The attitude of mind 
and the rate of work were alike different from those 
at other times of the year. The classes are now 
“promotion classes” and pupils are earnestly seeking 
to make up deficiencies or conditions in order to be 
promoted, or they are striving “‘to make an advanced 
grade” by extra effort. Serious work is everywhere 
apparent. 


The question is sometimes asked, “How is it pos- 
sible for pupils to do in six weeks of the summer 
time the work that ordinarily requires five months at 
other times of the year?” The answer is that in the 
summer school there are more concentration and 
closer application upon the few essential subjects of 
arithmetic, English, history, and geography. The 
main topics in each of the several grades are 
stressed. Pupils who are reviewing the subject to 
remove conditions gain a stronger grasp, while those 
who are taking it.as new work to gain a grade review 
and fix it in the grade to which they go. A great 
majority of the pupils are able, ambitious children. 
The discipline is reduced to a minimum because there 
is a motive for work and the plodders are not there 
.to impede the others. If they do come they fail, as a 
rule, to win promotion. The rules require that teach- 
ers shall have a record of at least “good” in order to 
be appointed. Teachers whose record is “good”, 
aspiring pupils determined to gain a point, and fewer 
subjects upon which to concentrate attention consti- 
tute the answer to the question. 


These schools materially increase the educational 
opportunities of the city. They reduce the retarda- 
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tion of pupils caused by unavoidable absence or illness 
or other incidental causes operative during the year. 
It is now known that nothing but a different pro- 
gram of studies and very small classes will reduce 
the retardation due to low grades of mentality. The 
material increase in the percentage of promotions due 
to the summer schools is indicated by the graph 
on page 57. This is gratifying and is tangible 
evidence of the worth of the summer schools. 


During the summer of 1921 there were maintained 
twenty-nine elementary schools and one academic high 
school, in addition to the all-year schools—eight elemen- 
tary, one junior high, and one senior high. Several 
of the schools in remote outlying districts did not 
enroll as large a number of pupils as schools nearer 
the centre of the city, nor were the two junior sum- 
mer high schools as large as might reasonably be ex- 
pected. To close some of these schools would cause 
the pupils to walk longer distances to secure the bene- 
fits they desire. This would not be a hardship of 
very great magnitude. 


The senior high school is growing in popularity and 
an additional school of this grade will soon be required 
to meet the demands. Nearly half the pupils who have 
attended Barringer in the summer are from the south- 
ern section of the city. It would be a great conveni- 
ence to them to have a summer school in the South 
Side building, and one should be established there. 
The enrollment the first year would probably be six 
or seven hundred pupils. The Barringer enrollment 
of approximately fifteen hundred would be reduced to 
nine hundred or a thousand, but both schools would 
undoubtedly soon be full to capacity. 


CLASSES FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


A building for crippled children was first recom- 
mended April 19, 1920 and an appropriation of 


. 
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$125,000 was made to erect it. The estimates for the 
building totaled a much larger sum than was available 
and, as it was deemed unwise to hamper the work by 
inadequate and unsatisfactory facilities, the money 
was used to meet the needs of the elementary schools. 
The plans are excellent in every way, and embody 
all the modern conveniences and equipment required 
for the work of educating these children, of whom 
there is a large number of school age in the city. (A 
cut of the first floor plan is shown opposite page 32.) 


The recent epidemic of infantile paralysis left many 
cases which appealed strongly for immediate atten- 
tion and rather than delay until a satisfactory build- 
ing could be provided, vacant classrooms in the 
Belmont Avenue School were fitted up for the use of 
crippled children and two classes of twenty-four pupils 
each were opened January 3, 1921. Miss Emma L. 
Wettlin and Miss Ida M. Smith were selected as 
teachers because of their excellent training, their 
broad and successful experience, and their sympathetic 
attitude toward the problem of the education of crip- 
pled children. The great success of these teachers 
caused the establishment of a third class of like kind 
at the Alexander Street School on January 16, 1922. 
Miss Nellie E. Lair, another teacher of superior train- 
ing, experience, and of marked personal fitness was 
given charge of this class. These teachers are admir- 
ably adapted to this special work and their devoted 
and intelligent efforts are highly commendable. 


The children are transported between home and 
school in buses owned by the Board of Education. A 
woman attendant is on each bus to care for the 
childen. She is their responsible custodian to and 
from school. During the day she remains in the class- 
room to which she has been assigned, assisting the 
children when necessary, and serving luncheon. There 
is a lunch-room at the Belmont Avenue School where 
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hot luncheon may be purchased at very reasonable 
prices. The Kiwanis Club of Newark has generously 
paid for the luncheons of the most needy children. 
Milk is served without cost at both schools. Each day 
the children are given physio-therapic treatment by 
teachers. of special training and experience in hospital 
work. Under the direction of the Supervisor of 
‘Medical Inspection, these teachers give the exercises 
and treatment approved by Dr. Edgar A. Holden, Jr., 
a specialist in orthopedic work, whose services are 
given gratuitously to the Board of Education. Dr. 
Holden’s services are particularly valuable and are 
much appreciated. To him is due the privilege of 
using apparatus at the State Rehabilitation Clinic. 
Children who need treatment for varus or valgur feet 
are taken there by the physical training teacher after 
school to use the walking boards and for foot and: 
leg, hand and arm exercises. Children are also taken 
for treatment to the clinics of the Board of Education, 
the Home for Crippled Children, the Board of Health, 
and St. Barnabas Hospital. 


One class in Belmont Avenue School is composed of 
children of grades one and two; children of higher 
grades are in the other class at Belmont Avenue. The 
larger proportion of the children in the Alexander 
Street class are of grades one and two, but it was 
found necessary to include a few higher grade children 
who lived nearer to this school than to Belmont Ave- 
nue. The regular program of studies for elementary 
all-year schools is followed, since the schools are or- 
ganized on the all-year plan. At the Belmont Avenue 
School pupils of the upper grades have the same ad- 
vantages in learning domestic art and domestic science 
and manual training as do the normal children in the 
regular grades. 


The ages of the children range high. Many have 
never attended school; some have gone for a few years, 
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but, because they could not be transported or climb 
stairs, they were obliged to leave. Due to operations 
they have been in hospitals for long periods. Some 
learned to read at home, others have much general in- 
formation, but cannot spell or write the simplest com- 
position. There is great variation in intelligence. 
Some are mentally defective. These cases are pathetic, 
for both physical and mental defects make the life 
hopeless. Some advance very rapidly. Several who 
were over-age when admitted to the Belmont Avenue 
class made four grades in one and one-half years. 
Initiative is encouraged by the teachers. One lad 
whom the teachers thought should have time to 
acquaint himself with his surroundings before begin- 
ning formal work took a book and said he wished to 
learn to read. He soon surpassed all the other chil- 
dren of the group. 


The children use the gymnasium and play games as 
do normal children. They are as active, happy, enthu- 
siastic in their play as are healthy children. The con- 
stant aim is to have them forget their condition and 
to do as other children do. They mingle with the other 
children and are treated by them with great kindness. 
Operations by skilled surgeons, regular treatment at 
school and clinics by physio-therapists, happy hours of 
work and play have made the children more physi- | 
cally fit and have given them hope and joy and the 
belief that they will be independent some day in doing 
work that is worth while. 


It is desirable that these crippled children shall be 
given vocational training to the end that they may be 
prepared to support themselves. The opportunity for 
this will be provided in the School for Crippled Chil- 
dren when built, but at present there are no facilities 
and the number of children is too small to justify an — 
attempt to carry a fully developed program. The new 
building is greatly needed and should be erected as 
soon as possible. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 


The work of the Binet Schools has been as excellent 
as in other years. A full description of these schools 
as of other special schools and classes may be found 
in Monograph No. 8 on “Special Schools,’ Part I, 
includes Binet Schools and Classes, and Classes for the 
Blind; Part II, the School for the Deaf; Part III, 
Speech Improvement Classes, Classes for Crippled 
Children, and Ungraded Schools. The number of 
classes for the mentally defective have increased from 
26 to 32 during the past two years, thus providing 
suitable instruction for 90 more sub-normals. The 
promotion for distinguished service, of Dr. Meta L. 
Anderson, from the position of Supervisor to that of 
Director of Binet Schools and Classes, is also worthy 
of note. 


Additional centres of speech improvement were es- 
tablished last year in several elementary schools. They 
have demonstrated their usefulness, a large number 
of children having been able to overcome stuttering 
and other speech defects, through the instruction and 
training given. The School for the Deaf has done re- 
markable work in teaching the congenitally deaf to 
speak. The methods in use in this school are superb 
examples of the art of teaching. A class was gradu- 
ated at the end of the year, some members of which 
will enter the high schools. 


The work for the blind has continued with increas- 
ing happiness for these handicapped children. Two 
girls, totally blind, have been graduated from the high 
school with astonishing records. They entered the 
Junior College and did equally well there. Miss Janet 
G. Paterson deserves much credit for their success. 
She prepared their lessons in Braille and assisted 
them each day for their work with... sighted 
children. Her interest and devotion and sacrifice of 
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time and convenience were without limit and are an 
inspiring example of noble work well done. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 

More and more appeal is made through the eye in 
educational work. The tremendous public success of 
moving pictures and the great influence they wield 
indicate the possibilities now generally acknowledged 
by all observant people. The schools are now well 
equipped to supplement the instruction in geography, 
fire prevention, civics, safety, history, and other sub- 
jects with film showings. There are standard profes- 
-sional projection outfits, permanently installed in the 
auditoriums. There are class room projectors, and port- 
able equipment for schools lacking either of the above. 
There is a local library of 79,500 feet of film. In addi- 
tion, films are borrowed and rented,—302,000 feet in 
one year. A film exchange has been authorized by the 
Board. Several films showing school activities have 
been produced. The schools have many thousands of 
stereographs. There is a Newark Public School Visual 
Education Club which exerts a good influence in get- 
ting the interest of teachers aroused to the value of 
illustrative work such as that done by the Department | 
of Visual Education. 


Programs were given last year in the various schools 
for instructional purposes. In all, there were 2,950 
with an aggregate attendance of 821,457 pupils. 
Showings were also made in evening schools and play- 
grounds, parents’ meetings, community centres, with 
an attendance of 59,265 persons. The public lectures 
given in the evenings were abandoned during the war 
for lack of support, and have since been given in the 
school auditoriums during the day, except at Garfield 
School where the people requested that they be given 
in the evening. 


The excellent equipment representing thousands of 
dollars should not be idle for lack of funds during 
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the “lean year” ahead of us. Economy may be prac- 
ticed by curtailment, but abandonment should not be 
considered. The demonstrated usefulness and the 
notable record of the department plead for a continu- 
ance of its activity. Arthur G. Balcom, Assistant 
Superintendent in charge, deserves much appreciation 
for the sound judgment and energy used in the ex- 
tension and development of visual education in the 
schools. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


One of the most praiseworthy efforts of the depart- 
ment of physical education during the past two years 
was the preparation of a syllabus on health by the 
director and his assistants. It was published as Mono- 
graph No. 6, and attracted wide attention. There is 
a great demand for it, especially by physical training 
teachers. It has made the teaching of hygiene in our 
schools a very practical activity instead of a classroom 
discussion. There are inspections and health leagues 
which have created great interest in the subject. The 
results have been extraordinary, marked by improve- 
ment in the personal cleanliness of pupils and in 
greater care of their dress. 


The foregoing is not the only evidence of intrepid 
spirit in making the instruction function well in this 
department. Another is found in the work of the non- 
gymnasium schools, particularly at Monmouth Street 
School, where through the ingenious use of discarded 
tables, a large number of exercises are used with re- 
markable success. The pupils enjoy the work and are 
so interested that they have become very proficient. The 
lessons are outlined by Mr. Matthias H. Macherey, As- 
sistant Supervisor, and are directed by the grade teach- 
ers. Still another is found in the dramatized rhythmic 
plays, so called singing games in the first and second 
grades. This form of activity is of great value, since 
it provides interesting exercises not too taxing on the 
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strength of the children. These singing games were in- 
troduced by Mrs. Rose R. Grossman, a gymnasium 
teacher in Robert Treat School. They were further de- 
veloped by Miss Annie Barth of Charlton Street School 
for use in the first grade classroom, and later incorpor- 
ated as a part of the regular work in all first and second 
grades. 


The Board of Education, in granting an unusually 
large increase in the salaries of physical training 
teachers, stipulated. that the after-school training in 
athletics be considered a part of the day’s work. To 
prevent the work from being onerous in the high 
schools, the coaching of different sports was assigned 
to different instructors. Some of the high schools of 


‘ the city employ outsidg coaches, paying the bill from 


the proceeds of their great athletic games or meets. 
Other schools with no such revenue are unable to do 
so. It has been suggested that all money made in 
athletic contests be paid to the secretary of the Board 
of Education for the common good. 


The resignation of Walter E. Short as supervisor of 
athletics and of Lester A. Palmer as assistant super- 
visor of physical training caused a distinct loss to our 
schools. Both were men of superior character with 
records of marked success in their respective fields of 
work. Mr. Palmer went to a position in the New 
Jersey State Department of Education, similar to the 
one he held here, and Mr. Short to the directorship 
of physical education in another city. E. Fred Moller, 
of the South Side High School, was made supervisor 
of athletics, and John N. Richards, of Hamilton School, 
was promoted to the assistant supervisorship. Each 
man is well equipped for his new work and will, with- - 
out doubt, achieve a measure of success highly credit- 
able to himself. 


The cooperation between the departments of physi- 
cal education and medical inspection has increased 
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considerably during the last year. This is clearly 
manifested in the work of the orthopedic clinics. 
Special corrective physical training exercises for curva- 
ture of the spine, flat feet, and other defects of the 
muscular and bony framework, are given to children 
recommended by the Department of Medical Inspection 
_at the two clinics in operation,—one at Alyea Street 
School, and one at the Medical Inspection building. 
Corrective exercises are also given the crippled child- 
ren in the classes at Belmont Avenue and Alexander 
Street Schools, as directed by the specialists by whom 
the children are being treated. Dr. Holden at the 
clinic of the Home for Crippled Children, and Dr. 
Soule at the clinic of St. Barnabas Hospital have been 
especially helpful and cooperative. 


The introduction of this new feature of physical 
education into the schools of the city made necessary 
the appointment of an assistant supervisor of physical 
education who should be qualified to supervise the work 
in corrective gymnastics. It was thought that a woman 
would be better than a man for such work. Miss Hazel 
J. Punzelt, a former instructor in physical education at 
Barringer High School, was appointed to the position. 
Miss Punzelt has had excellent training and experi- 
ence for this new field and is enthusiastic in regard 
to it. She has demonstrated fitness and capability. 
Two special teachers are now employed, but in the ex- 
tension of the work, more clinics should be opened to 
serve cases in various sections of the city. An addi- 
tional teacher should be appointed during the coming 
year. Certain members of senior class of N. S. of P. 
E. assist. 


At Franklin, Burnet and Alexander Street Schools 
the regular physical training teachers of the school 
under the supervision of Miss Punzelt give corrective 
exercises to pupils of the-respective schools, who are 
found to be in need of such work. 
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A large number of pupils have been excused from 
physical training each term on account of heart 
trouble. After the orthopedic corrective work had 
gotten well under way, Dr. Holmes, Supervisor of 
Medical Inspection, suggested that exercises to in- 
crease the exercise tolerance and improve the health 
of children suffering with heart trouble, be given 
under the direction of the special supervisor. This 
course is now being pursued. 


RECREATION 


It has been customary for the summer playgrounds 
to have two directors—a man in charge of the boys 
and a woman in charge of the girls. This seems no 
more necessary than to have two principals in a school. 
The right plan is to have one director in charge of 
the entire playground, he or she to be fully respon- 
sible for the assignment of the assistants and for the 
supervision of their work. The position of director 
of a playground should be analogous to that of prin- 
cipal of a school. In addition to the direction of the 
assistants he should be responsible for their efficiency 
and should report upon their work and give them 
official ratings. It is desirable that the director, no 
matter how many changes there may be in the corps 
of assistants, shall be employed in the same yard from 
year to year. Only under such conditions can the 
management be fully satisfactory. 


The policy followed for many years has called for 
more than mere athletics and the use of apparatus in 
the yards. Among the activities, there have been 
gymnastic drills and dancing in the gymnasiums, 
rooms for checkers and like games, and manual work 
of various kinds with raffia and other media. These 
have added greatly to the attractiveness of the play- 
grounds. The gymnastic drills have been the least 
popular. At the close of the playground season there 
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has, for many years, been one grand gymnastic and 
dancing exhibition. To prepare this, however, it has 
often been necessary for the teachers to use all their 
persuasive powers, due probably to the aversion to 
formal exercises during the heat of the summer. There 
has always been a great demand for the dancing and 
other forms of activities. 3 


The Newark playgrounds have been managed upon 
this broad program. It is educational inasmuch as 
play is made a means to an end. There is, however, 
a different policy which is unquestionably less expen- 
sive. It uses swings and other apparatus for the yard, 
and offers various games and athletics. No part of 
the schoolhouse is used except the courts. If this policy 
be followed, it will inevitably reduce the attendance 
because children will not come to a shadeless play- 
ground during the afternoon of days when the ther- 
mometer registers in the neighborhood of ninety de- 
grees. Most of our playgrounds are without trees or 
protection of any kind from the sun. To save expense 
it may be advisable to curtail the activities for at least 
the season of 1922. Whether or not such curtailment 
shall become permanent is doubtful. 


A large sum of money is needed to make improve- 
ments in the playgrounds. On the physical side, atten- 
tion is imperative. The care of apparatus and of 
stored supplies is included in this statement. When 
the municipal playgrounds were acquired it was sup- 
posed that additional money would be forthcoming to 
put the yards into proper condition. Randall D. 
Warden, director of physical education, in a report to 
the Superintendent of Schools, says: 


At one time, there were ten city playgrounds and these playgrounds 
attempted to carry out the community or social center idea. The 
city cannot carry out a program of this kind without the expenditure 
of several millions of dollars. They must buy land, they must build 
recreation houses and gymnasiums, and they must hire caretakers 
and build fences. How much better it is to develop this community 
idea in conjunction with the school program. The land has to be 


"ai 
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bought anyway. The building is there and with little additional ex- 
pense, can be used to fulfil the needs of the social work. The jani- 
tor and fences are all established necessities, Since this department 
was taken over by the Board of Education, there has been some 
progress made. We have established seven social centers and two 
recreational centers. Social centers have been maintained, however, 
since 1917 but recreation centers were not established until 1920. 
There has been demand for recreational work on the part of various 
local community organizations. In the main, these centers have been 
very successful, some of them’ exceptionally so. 


It is highly desirable that as soon as possible the fol- 
lowing recommendations be favorably considered: 


(a) Repair fences and buildings of playgrounds; 
grade and surface yards where needed; provide shelt- 
ers from sun; make specific provision for the repair- 
ing and the care of apparatus. 


(b) Open in the evening, the playgrounds at 
Bergen Street, Camden Street, Central Avenue, Frank- 
lin, Milford, Washington Street, and Sussex Avenue 
Schools three nights a week during the summer. The 
experiment tried last summer of Opening several of 
these yards one night a week showed clearly the need 
and made desirable an extension of the privilege. 


(c) Establish at Tenth Street and Bloomfield 
Avenue an all-year playground. 


(d) Establish at Alexander Street, Garfield, 
Berkeley, Grace M. Duffy, and the Seymour Vocational 
schools, recreational centers. 


(e) Establish at the Hawthorne and one or two 
other schools, social centers. Hawthorne now has a 
very successful recreational center. The work should 
be expanded. 


(f) Establish at Central Avenue, Madison, and 
South Eighth Street schools, after-school playgrounds. 


Since the municipal playgrounds were transferred 
to the Board of Education no appropriations have been 
made to upbuild the system. The Newton Street and 
Cana! Street grounds were sold. The new Thirteenth 
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Avenue ground is an excellent substitute for the New- 
ton Street playground. The Morton Street, the Prince 
Street, and the Vailsburg grounds require many im- 
provements. These grounds serve the city well and 
provision should be made for their material better- 
ment. There is need of provision for ccstumes, 
scenery, and other equipment to make effective the 
work in pageantry and dramatics for the clubs. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


A supplementary system of vocational schools is 
gradually becoming of great importance in the educa- 
tional world. The basic reason for its existence is 
found in the break-down of the old apprenticeship cus- 
tom. The general plan is to train boys and girls who 
have completed the first six grades in the schools for 
the various industries as well as to furnish additional 
opportunity for education for those already in the 
trades. These schools are now a well recognized neces- 
sity in modern life and their further development will 
be rapid. In Newark great progress has been made in 
this respect. 


The Seymour Vocational School is now ready for 
occupancy, and the Boys’ Vocational School will be 
transferred to it in September. Every modern facility 
and convenience for vocational work is provided in 
this new: fire-proof structure, notable for simplicity 
and suitability of design, and for light and air and 
convenience. There will be a cafeteria, a gymnasium, 
and auditorium, medical rooms, industrial museum, 
and library as well as commodious shops and class- 
rooms. 


The Seymour Vocational School was planned to ac- 
commodate eight hundred boys and will probably open 
with from four to five hundred on roll. The whole 
program of studies will not be inaugurated at the be- 
ginning, but will consist of the departments now in 
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operation at the boys’ school, leaving others in the 
plan to be added from time to time. The woodwork- 
ing department will include carpentry, cabinet 
making, pattern making; the machine department, 
general machine operating and tool making; the elec- 
trical department, study of electrical machinery, laying 
of cables, and wiring; the printing department, compo- 
sition and press work, photo engraving and _ litho- 
graphy; the auto department, technique of the automo- 
bile and general repairs. There will in due time be in- 
cluded foundry work, steam fitting, plumbing, and 
sheet metal work; interior decoration, paper hanging, 
and painting; commercial work—filing and the use of 
automatic machines; and industrial chemistry. The 
future of vocational work in the school system is not 
only very promising but highly gratifying in every 
way. 


BOYS’ VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


The Boys’ Vocational School has made steady 
progress notwithstanding the retarding conditions due 
to lack of room. The school, during the twelve years 
since its establishment, has grown in numbers and 
efficiency until it is no longer a lusty infant but a youth 
of vigor and of great promise. Only once has there 
been a change in the oversight of the school. Harold 
fF’, Fuller, head assistant, was, after a probationary 
period of five months, appointed to the principalship. 
Mr. Fuller is a graduate of Clark College and of Clark 
University. His knowledge and experience in the 
trades and his success as a teacher fit him admirably 
for his new position. He is a man of poise and ability 
as an administrator. The further development of the 
school in a sane and progressive manner is assured 
under his leadership. 


The program of studies is ever under examination 
and criticism and adjustment in order to find the best 
plan and the best material for teaching. The various 
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courses have recently been revised both as to content 
and arrangement. For Many years the practice was 
followed of having pupils spend a term in each shop 
before specializing in the one leading to a chosen 
trade. The theory was that during the tryout period 
the aptitude of the pupils could thus be more certainly 
determined. The plan was abandoned for a better one 
based upon a more careful study of the needs of the 
pupils and of the trades. The shop work is now ar- 
ranged in related groups so that, in each case, it all 
contributes to a better specific preparation. The re- 
sume below indicates the shop courses now in use in 
each department, the first mentioned being a prerequi- 
site for those which follow: 


Department Courses 
Electricity Elementary woodwork or elementary machine, 
elementary and advanced electricity. 
Woodworking Elementary machine, elementary and advanced 
wood work. 
Auto Elementary machine, elementary electricity, 
elementary and advanced auto. 
Machine Elementary woodwork, elementary and ad- 
vanced machine. 
Drafting Elementary woodwork, elementary machine, 
advanced drafting. 
Printing | Elementary and advanced printing. 


There has always been close cooperation between 
the academic and shop teachers in order that the work 
of each should be properly coordinated. Further 
progress has been made in securing even closer cor- 
relation, two instances of which are notable—the 
assignment of proof-reading from the print shop to 
the English department, and training in the layout of 
the California case to the drafting department. There 
is one notable defect in the program of studies and 
that is the lack of provision for definite art training 
related to the various industries. Some work of this 
character is done, say in the printing department, but 
_it is incidental and insufficient. A close cooperation 
between the Fawcett School of Industrial Arts, now 
that it is a day as well as an evening school, and the 
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Seymour Vocational School, when opened, may be pos- 
sible. Certainly utility should not alone be in mind 
in the shops of this school, however important that 
may be. The workman should be trained in the prin- 
ciples of art so that his judgment and taste may be 
intelligently developed and that there may be clearly 
defined standards of workmanship embodying ele- 
ments of utility and of art. 


The effort to make the shop work of marketable 
value is notable. This is worthy and should be en- 
couraged to the utmost. It gives an impelling motive 
that is immediate, definite, and effective. In contrast, 
the motive of learning a trade, with the young, is re- 
mote, indefinite, and less pressing. The boy feels the 
force of a demand to turn out a good product that may 
in value be equal to that which commands a price. 
The articles which have been made for use in the 
school system have been entirely satisfactory, clearly 
demonstrating that the field of service may be indefi- 
nitely enlarged, primarily, however, for the good of 
the boy and the school. Mr. Dougan, in the matter of 
having the shop work of the school of a nature to 
command a price in the open market, in a report, 
says: 

There are many manufacturers in this city who would be glad 
to give the school some work within the possibilities of the students 
and to pay the school a reasonable price for its work. In fact, I 
would like to see this school run as a large manufacturing establish- 
ment, the product being future mechanics and foremen, the by- 
product being a usuable article that could be disposed of at the 
market price. I would like to see the students of this school paid 
a nominal sum, say ten cents a day, for their time; this money to 
be received for the product put out by the boys. Their time would 
be kept as in commercial establishments. They would be docked 
for absence and tardiness and their pay increased according to their 
merit. Such a feature as this, put into operation in a public voca- 
tional school, would bring forth the greatest amount of interest and 
the utmost willingness on the part of the pupil, and could not do 
otherwise than make for efficiency in trade education. I would like 


to see the experiment tried out after we have been assured of suffi- 
cient work of a commercial nature. 


An outstanding feature in the history of the school 
was the exhibition held in one of the large department 
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stores of the city in April 1921. The program of 
studies was exemplified in all the various shop activi- 
ties and in exhibits of finished products, all of which 
excited universal commendation from the very large 
number of visitors. To see in operation the wood- 
working, machine, automotive, electrical, printing, 
and other shops, together with the results of labora- 
tory work and the charts and the diagrams showing 
the practical aim of the school was indeed a revelation 
to the uninitiated public. The cooperation and cordial 
assistance of one of our leading commercial houses 
was particularly gratifying and insured the extraor- 
dinary success of the enterprise. 


The better adaptation of pupils and teachers to their 
tasks has been in mind as shown by the use of intelli- 
gence and achievement tests for the former and by lec- 
_ tures and professional study for the latter. The use 
of intelligence tests confirmed convictions founded 
upon the work of the students and showed that those 
who made excellent records had a high intelligence 
quotient, while the achievement tests indicated the 
need of greater emphasis and of renewed and persist- 
ent application and concentration to secure more satis- 
factory attainment. Lectures by experts on the differ- 
ent industries were given to the teachers, illustrated 
in some cases by moving pictures. A course on “Job 
Analysis’, conducted by Mr. J. G. Spofford of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, was of especial 
‘value during the last year. There will be fruit in bet- 
ter teaching technique and an increase in the efficiency 
of the school. 


Teachers in a vocational school are under the neces- 
sity not only to improve in the technical presentation 
of a subject but they must be kept in close touch with 
the respective trades. To accomplish the latter, Advis- 
ory Committees were appointed by the Board of Edu- 
cation. These committees consisted, in each case, of 
one employer, the teacher of the trade in the school, 
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one employee and the principal of the school. The plan 
includes a monthly meeting for a discussion of each 
trade with the thought that the instruction shall be 
kept up to the standard of a given industry. These 
committees will keep the school in accord with actual 
working conditions and will help provide a means for 
the placement of graduates, and may assist in obtain- 
ing work for the different shops. 


The Boys’ Vocational School is open in the evenings 
as well as during the day, but its evening constituency 
differs somewhat from that of the day. A registra- 
tion fee is charged which is returned to the student 
at the close of the course, if his attendance has been 
regular and satisfactory. This eliminates the triflers. 
Local No. 52 of the Electrical Union requested instruc- 
tion in this school for its apprentices. The courses 
were outlined by the Union and the work was differ- 
entiated to meet the needs of four classes of appren- 
tices. Attendance was made obligatory and member- 
ship cards were seized by the Union for lack of serious 
study and regular attendance. The material and 
financial waste associated with evening school work 
would be greatly reduced if similar requirements 
could be enforced in all classes. A tile-setting class 
was another new feature. The character of the work 
approached very near to trade conditions. The wood- 
working department of both the day and evening 
schools produced the wood equipment. The course 
embraced the function of tools and stock, actual con- 
struction or fire brick partitions, and laying of wall 
tile and floor mosaic. (See picture). Still another 
feature showing the useful character of this school 
was an intensive two months’ course in elementary 
blue print interpretation. The students were mechan- 
ics other than draftsmen. The experience with these 
classes shows clearly that such short-unit courses meet 
a real need. It is desirable to increase them, conduct- 
ing the several departments upon a basis of two nights 
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a week of required attendance; attendance the other 
two nights for such subjects as drafting and mathe- 
matics might be optional. Required attendance for 
these subjects is discouraging, especially for the for- 
eign born, and usually results in their withdrawal 
from school. 


GIRLS’ VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


Some notion of the character of the work in the 
Girls’ Vocational School may be given by stating that 
in the sewing department articles ranging from house- 
hold articles, underwear and children’s clothes to 
dresses of wool, serge, silk, georgette, crepe, velvet and 
other fine materials were made—more than eight 
hundred garments in nine months. An increasing 
number of customers bring their own materials for 
dresses. Some beautiful high-priced gowns and suits 
. have been made for persons as far north as Boston 
and as far south as Virginia. In the cooking depart- 
ment 16,033 luncheons were served in the students’ 
cafeteria and 2,682 in the Tea Room where the patrons 
have greatly increased in number. From the design 
department pupils have gone to positions with salaries 
from $15 to $22 per week. Among the interesting 
problems were the designing of costumes for a play, 
banners and pennants for schools, Batik applied to 
blouses and scarfs, and decorative designs for curtains 
and lamp shades. In the millinery department the 
girls made and trimmed their own hats and made hat 
ornaments. Nearly four thousand garments were 
made in the power machine operating room. In the 
commercial department the girls were given a prac- 
tical training in the operation of adding machine and 
typewriter, the deposit and withdrawal of money from 
a bank, business letter writing, and similar forms of 
office practice. 


The school is commercially productive; that is, its 
shop products have marketable value. Every year 
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since its establishment it has sold the garments made 
and given the money received to the Board of Educa- 
tion. There has on several occasions been criticism 
of the greater per capita cost of the vocational work 
for girls than for boys. This is to some extent a 
matter of bookkeeping, somewhat misleading on its 
face. The supply expense account for the girls’ school 
should be credited specifically with the following 
amounts, received for the sale of garments: 


1914-15 $ 327.42 
1915-16 1,420.88 
1916-17 : 1,623.61 
1917-18 1,713.27 
1918-19 2,760.00 
1919-20 2,800.00 
1920-21 6,000.00 
1921-22 5,350.00 


During most of the past year, Miss Griselda Ellis, 
principal of the school, was absent from duty because 
of ill health. The school was in charge of the head 
assistant, Miss Edith P. Jones, who carried the respon- 
sibility with great credit to herself and real benefit to 
the school. : 


The aims, methods, and results in this school deserve 
high praise, but there are some adjustments needed 
to be made. The school has been handicapped because 
of the presence of the Continuation School in its build- 
ing, this preventing, for lack of room, a more satis- 
factory relation between the academic and trade 
work. The former does not receive as much attention 
as it should, and the classes are too large. The school, 
it appears, should have a twelve-months term as does 
the boys’ school. Both are preparing for the trades 
and a two months’ vacation each year seems unneces- 
sary. Again, it is altogether possible that if the school 
were operated in the evenings on a trade basis with 
short-unit courses it might serve a very useful pur- 
pose. 


The health of the pupils has been carefully guarded, 
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the thought being that they are prospective home 
makers and not merely industrial workers. The cook- 
ing teacher and nurse have cooperated with the physi- 
cal training instructor in this work. The great lack 
in the school is a gymnasium. 


The more urgent needs of this school are indicated 
in the following recommendations: 


(a) The removal of the Continuation School from 
the building. 


(b) The installation of short-unit courses for 
special students to fit them for particular types of 
work before allowing them to go out to unskilled jobs. ~ 


(c) The change from a ten-months to a twelve- 
months school on the plan of the Boys’ Vocational 
School. 


BUILDING TRADES SCHOOL 


This school was opened in April 1922, for the pur- 
pose of teaching the building trades. It had been 
finished some months before, but, for lack of heating 
facilities, the opening was delayed until spring. The 
appropriation for its construction was $40,000 but, 
due to the enormous cost of building materials and the 
unprecedented high wages paid in the several trades, 
the amount of money available was insufficient to erect 
the entire structure as planned. Only the large shop— 
30 by 90 feet— was constructed, the classroom section 
being deferred until more satisfactory conditions pre- 
vail and more money can be obtained. 


Notwithstanding every possible effort to secure a 
large enrollment, only twenty-two pupils responded to 
the announcements and appeals made in the several 
schools of the city. The time of the year may have 
had something to do with this paucity of numbers. 
Pupils may have desired to complete the term in their 
respective schools rather than to take up new work at 
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so unusual atime. The fall term may prove more sat- 
isfactory in this respect and may be the real begin- 
ning. 


Two able teachers with extensive trade experience 
are at present employed in the school. They both rank 
as assistants. They have beén successful instructors 
and managers and are doing a highly satisfactory 
grade of work. The pupils are greatly interested and 
are earnest and faithful in application and attendance. 


The instruction at the present time covers practical 
work in carpentry and bricklaying. Miniature houses 
are to be built under conditions as nearly like those 
prevailing in the trades as may be possible. Other 
trades, such as painting, plumbing, etc., may be added 
as the work develops. The time may even come when 
the boys of the school, in shifts, may be sent out of 
the shops for work, not on miniature houses, but on 
houses of full size. The cooperation of the several 
trades will be sought in due time, so that this can be 
done. From this school pupils are to be graduated into 
trades, and such cooperation is essential to any perma- 
nent success. 


It has been claimed that the schools in America are 
educating away from the trades, that in the highly 
skilled trades America must, even now, import her 
workers from other countries. If this be even par- 
tially true, it will soon be calamitous and further 
injury must be averted. Vocational or trade training 
must be encouraged. The arguments in favor of such 
training are sound and justify the expenditure of 
public money for the purpose. To illustrate, the same 
arguments which caused the establishment of the Sey- 
mour Vocational School underlay the establishment of 
the Building Trades School. They apply with cogency 
and convincing force. It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that they are made for a school and not for a 
shop or factory. The difference is that a school must 
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not ignore or even make merely incidental academic 
work for children from fourteen to sixteen years of age. 
Otherwise, why the labor laws, excluding children 
under sixteen from the trades, or the compulsory edu- 
cation laws forcing children, unless legally excused, to ° 
‘remain in school? There must be academic work, not 
only that closely related to the trades taught but work 
designed to inform the intelligence in other fields of 
knowledge, to arouse a diversity of permanent inter- 
ests, and to develop the moral nature of the child— 
work that makes purposefully for good citizenship. 
The purpose of trade training must not be to make 
merely a good mechanic, but a good man whose char- 
acter and training make him a good mechanic. Such 
a purpose is embodied in the plans of the Seymour 
Vocational School where the facilities are such that the 
academic and trade work are in the relation of fifty- 
fifty. The academic work in the Building Trades 
School can, under the present conditions, be only inci- 
dental. The pupils may be taught to calculate the 
amount of lumber needed for a particular job, or the 
number of bricks for a given foundation and like prob- 
lems, but a more comprehensive, better coordinated 
and really systematic course of academic instruction 
is needed. It may be fixed in any reasonable ratio 
desired. That it may be given, there should be no pro- 
longed delay in adding class-rooms to the present 
building. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT 

The Department of Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment for the whole school system was first established 
September 1921 and placed under the immediate 
charge of the assistant superintendent of vocational 
education. For five months, during the formative 
period, the work expanded sufficiently to justify the 
selection of a competent person to give his entire time 
to its development. Kenneth K. King, a teacher in the 
Boys’ Continuation School, had manifest ability and 
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personality and was by education, experience in the 
classroom and in the trades, well fitted to undertake © 
the task. He was appointed Director of Vocational 
Guidance and Placement, dating from February 1, 
1922. 


The possibilities of this work are many. It is a sys- | 
tematic method of securing positions for boys and girls 
with knowledge of their character and ability to give 
acceptable service. For several years each of the com- 
mercial high schools and the vocational schools had an 
employment or placement bureau which gave excellent 
service. Principals of the academic high schools and 
of elementary schools did much in a personal way 
without an organized bureau to assist the students and 
graduates of their respective schools to secure em- 
ployment. Interested teachers also helped their pupils 
in this way, but such effort, elsewhere as in Newark, 
has been individual and without adequate organization 
or plan. It has been more or less incidental and cir- — 
cumscribed. Now it is proposed to develop the scheme 
on a large scale throughout the whole school system. 
It ought to inspire all pupils to know that they are 
forming a character and making a record each day 
that will, at some time, be of value in entering a voca- 
tion. Their habits and disposition and capability are 
under scrutiny for a definite purpose. They will be 
studied by their teachers to discover their aptitudes 
and will be guided as far as practicable in the selection 
of their life work. Educational and vocational guid- 
ance then becomes a matter of unusual moment in the 
daily lives of the children and should be an influence 
of tremendous force in the schools. 


The various curricula in the high schools, each with 
a definite goal, and the special and vocational schools 
afford a wide range of opportunity, sufficient to meet 
the educational and ultimately, the vocational needs of 
children. Those who must begin a gainful occupation 
early should have the benefit of guidance in choosing 
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a trade or occupation. The whole field is graphically 
shown in the chart of educational and vocational 
opportunities found on page 123. There must be fur- 
ther detailed information in regard to industrial and 
commercial advantages and opportunities supplied to 
teachers who act as vocational guides in order that 
they may advise intelligently. Cooperation between 
the vocational guides in the several schools and the 
Placement Bureau is a prerequisite for the genuine 
success of the latter. It will be the duty of the depart- 
ment to furnish pamphlets giving reliable data in 
reference to occupations open to young people. The 
object is to find the right place for the child and the 
right child for the place. . 


The statistics of placements for the period from 
February 1 to July 1, 1922 are as follows: 


Total placements 2 acanetdcineks otal eed 997 
Interviews -with)“applicarits.2o 222 ue 1621 
Applicants recommended and sent to employers.......s 906 
Requests: fronmemployers..2.. 403, 2 ene, ee 666 
Visits: made< bys the director s-sc.sscostvetaesc ae 95 


The placement service has been used by approxi- 
mately four hundred separate firms. One hundred 
five of these gave repeat orders two or more times. 
Standing requests are on file from responsible con- 
cerns for applicants fitted for their special work to 
be recommended as often as they appear. About fifty 
boys from the Continuation School have been placed 
as apprentices in the skilled trades. 


The organization is now complete and the depart- 
ment, with clearly defined objectives, is functioning 
well. No one can seriously question the value of the 
plan. Parents and employers are at once convinced 
of its usefulness; teachers and principals see it as a 
means of motivating their work and of stimulating 
their pupils to worthy endeavor. They are cooperating 
cordially and effectively in making the service suc- 
cessful. 


a iil a i 
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CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


Continuation schools were opened in September, 
1920, for pupils between fourteen and sixteen years of 
age to whom “age and schooling”’ certificates had been 
issued. Only three of the six hours per week of in- 
struction required by law have thus far been given. 
This has been due to lack of accommodations. The 
only place usable for the schools was six vacant rooms 
in the Lawrence Street School for the boys, and five 
vacant rooms in the Girls’ Vocational School for the 
girls. No hand work of any kind could be given 
either boys or girls, which was a serious privation. 
This was particularly unfortunate for the Girls’ 
School, for one great need of these girls is instruction 
that will fit them to be good home makers. Their 
personal improvement and home efficiency are more 
important than the acquisition of skill in any trade 
or occupation. Because of excessive prices, several 
recommendations for the rental of different buildings 
which would have allowed us to give such instruction 
were rejected by the Board of Education. 


These schools began with enrollments respectively 
of 1,289 boys and 1,801 girls. Business was at that 
time comparatively good and employment for children 
between the given ages was easy to obtain. The num- 
ber in the schools fiuctuated for a time and then 
seemed to beome reasonably steady at a lower figure, 
showing that the normal size of the two schools would 
require for each five academic teachers. Many parents 
realizing there was no escape from the requirements 
of the law, sent their children back to the regular 
schools to finish the course. Some employers found 
the interruption of office or factory routine for school 
attendance somewhat unsatisfactory and have ceased 
to employ pupils under sixteen years of age. All em- 
ployers have, however, cooperated most cordially with 
the schools from their opening. 
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The sessions each day are three hours long and the 
standard size of a class is twenty-five pupils. The sub- 
jects for pupils of elementary grades are arithmetic, 
English (including reading, spelling, and composi- 
tion), American history and civics, and physical train- 
ing. For pupils of high school grade, other subjects 
may be substituted for related subjects. The object 
is to make the pupils better American citizens. Teach- 
ers devote nine of the ten sessions a week to classroom 
instruction and one session to follow-up work in the 
homes, factories, or offices. 


WELFARE WORK 


The character and value of the welfare work for 
girls are shown in the following excerpts from the re- 
port of Miss Mary E. Jones, head assistant in charge 
of the school for girls: 


Every teacher has one‘afternoon per week for factory visiting or 
follow-up work. These visits have had a two-fold object— 


1. Factory visitation: 
a. To enlarge the teacher’s point of view. 
b. To check up the work of the girls. 
c. To “sell” Continuation School to the employers, 


2. Home visitations from welfare standpoint. 


During the year 1920-1921, the time was spent mostly in factory 
visitation. Practically every factory in Newark where women were 
employed was visited. Each teacher became acquainted with the 
many varied industries of the city. The second semester, the work 
became specialized and each teacher made a study of special indus- 
tries. By having this closer individual study made, two results were 
achreved— 


1. Better individual development of teachers because of more com- 
plete knowledge and investigation. 


2. Better grading of classes according to industry. , 


In a series of teachers’ meetings each teacher acquainted the entire 
faculty with her rich fund of information. 


During the year 1921-1922 home visitations have been made by 
teachers during their periods for follow-up work. We felt that the 
home visiting was necessary because— 


1. The living conditions of our girls are more critical this year 
than last. (The need of food and clothing is felt). 
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The moral issue has become more serious. 


3. A more specific direction of the girls’ leisure time was found 
to be necessary. 


We have focused along certain definite lines— 


1. Looking after the physical well being of the children. 


a. One hundred cases of defective teeth have been completed to 
date. (This has required persistence and following up on the 
part of the nurse and the school.) 


b. A number of cases of eye trouble were found and rectified. 


c. The collection of clothing made by the school has become 
quite adequate to the demand. Our poorly clothed girls are 
being outfitted and the supply is great enough to continue 
this practice throughout the school year. 


2. Looking after the morals of the girls. (The splendid work 
that has been accomplished along this line is due in a large 
measure to the hearty cooperation of the various social organi- 
zations of the city.) 


a. At least fifty girls have been placed under the supervision of 
experienced social workers who are making evéry effort to 
direct them in matters of wholesome diversion and conscien- 
tious work. In many instances this has meant protection 
against home conditions, 


b. The leisure time of the girls is under supervision. (Many 
appealing cases that have come to our attention are the result 
of the misuse of this time.) 

The plan for the teacher is as follows: 


1. Study the social habits of the girls during their leisure time. 


2. Visit homes and seek cooperation of the parents in every case 
that needs special direction. 
NOTE:—Through the teaching of habits of thrift, 85 girls have opened 


savings accounts in the city banks, this being the result in one class-room 
under the personal supervision of the teacher of that class-room. 


The visitation of places of employment by teachers 
in the Boys’ Continuation School has accomplished 
much. Thomas F. McHugh, the head assistant in 
charge summarizes the results thus: 


1. Cooperation and good will of the employer toward the continu- 
ation school has been gained. It is a fact that the Newark Continu- 
ation Schools have had practically no difficulty in dealing with the 
employers. In two years there has been only one employer who has 
given any considerable trouble to the school. We have found a very 
large majority cooperative. This has been due to the tactful manner 
in which the teachers have explained the purposes and aims of the 
continuation school to the business men. 


2. Teachers have been assisted in obtaining the correct viewpoint 
toward their teaching problems in the school. It is a difficult and slow 
process for a teacher experienced in work in the conventional school 
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to adjust his methods of teaching to the aims and purposes of a con- 
- tinuation school. The teachers have been greatly assisted in gaining 
the right point of view by seeing the boy at his work; by discussing 
juvenile work problems with the employers; by visits to the homes. 
They have been able to approach the boy with a knowledge of his 
general life. 


3. It has been possible to interest employers in the education and 
the general welfare of their young workers. I am certain that 
through the efforts of the teachers, emplovers throughout the city 
have a different attitude toward the welfare of their juvenile help. 
This has included the improvement of physical conditions of the 
plant, hours of work, and interest in the boy’s continued education. 
This is a way in which the pupil has been directly benefited by the 
visits of the teachers. 


4. In very many special cases it has been possible to adjust diffi- 
culties between the school and the employers. Such difficulties have 
arisen through misunderstandings and sometimes through misrepre- 
sentations by the boys. The continuation school is daily in contact 
with employers and unless there is a feeling of general good will be- 
tween the school and the employer much harm can be done and the 
general work of the school can be greatly depreciated. There are 
communities within the State where the continuation school work 
has been practically demoralized because of a feeling of antagonism 
which existed on the part of the employers toward the school. 


5. We feel a certain responsibility toward keeping our boys regu- 
larly employed. Through the follow-up visits to the employers, the 
school and the employment bureau have obtained many calls for help. 
This makes it possible to keep the boys who have already left school 
regularly employed and diminishes the number who would leave 
school to go to work. 


6. Many employers have been given a better knowledge of the 
Newark school system as a whole and particularly of the commer- 
cial and vocational activities of our schools. 


7. Follow-up visiting has relieved the intensity of the teacher’s 
weekly tasks. Teaching in continuation school is of an intensive 
nature. The teachers feel that because of the brief time for which 
the pupils attend, every minute must be used to advantage. The 
teachers at present have twenty-seven hours of actual instruction per 
week, and the three hours spent in follow-up visiting, while it is well 
used, also serves the purpose of refreshing the teacher for future 
work. This change of employment, I believe, is in the interest 
of economy. . 


THE MENTALLY DEFECTIVE IN CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


There were enrolled in the Boys’ School some chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age who had been allowed 
to leave the Binet schools because of their need to 
earn money. They were forced into the continuation 
school by law, and there was no provision for hand 
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work, so the impossible task was again attempted to 
teach them academic subjects. Employers and the 
public in general think such pupils are suffering from 
inefficient schools, while the truth is their feeble 
mindedness prevents them from benefiting from the 
advantages of the regular schools. The following 
record of typical cases taken from the examination 
reports of the Psycho-Educational Department, are 
illustrations of the need of shops: 


Case No. 876 (Examined June 10, 1918) 


Can add, subtract, multiply. Poor in division. Reading poor. In- 
terpretation fair. 


Diagnosis: Congenitally feeble-minded, high grade moron. 


Recommendation: Placement in a class for mental defectives. 
Needs dental care. 


Case No. 718 (Examined May 7, 1918) 
Can do arithmetic. Cannot read. 


Diagnosis: Congenitally feeble-minded, middle grade moron. 
Highly trainable and will be capable of earning a living under 
supervision. Backwardness partially due to interrupted attendance. 
Except for defective teeth the physical examination is negative. 


Recommendation: Placement in a class for mental defectives. 
Needs dental care. 


NOTE:—Feebleminded little freckle-faced Irish boy very willing to try. 
School work difficult and labored. 


Case No. 652 (Examined October 28, 1919) 


Very poor in addition. Cannot subtract, multiply or divide. Read- 
ing—0. Interpretation—0. 


Diagnosis: Borderline case. Probably to be classed as “con- 
genitally illiterate” rather than feeble-minded. Not a ‘restoration 
case. Far below present grade. Vision seriously defective. This 
probably accounts only in part for retardation. Tonsils hyper- 
trophied. Teeth defective. 

Recommendation: Transfer to Ungraded School. Refraction of 
eyes. Removal of tonsils. 

NOTE:—A backward Italian boy of 12 ‘‘who has never earned a promotion.” 
A good case for clinic demonstration as a ‘congenital illiterate’. Reading 


estimated as inferior for third grade. Spelling estimated as very inferior 
for third grade. 


There are many capable, ambitious boys and girls 
enrolled in these schools. They do excellent work and 
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are glad of the opportunity for improvement. Some 
are very energetic. Many left school, not so much be- 
cause of need to earn wages as because they fretted at 
the limitations of the schools and desired to work 
rather than to study with only remote benefit in view. 
Others left because there was need to earn wages. 
These pupils often request the privilege of attending 
the evening schools instead of the continuation schools, 
but that is not allowable under the law. The require- 
ment of attendance at day continuation schools is man- 
datory and unescapable for children under sixteen 
years of age. 


HEALTH CONDITIONS IN CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


The Board of Education granted permission in 1921 
for a survey of the health conditions in the Newark 
Continuation Schools. This was made in cooperation 
with the Health Department, the State Department of 
Labor, and the Newark Council of Social Agencies. 
Twelve hundred children were examined by Dr. H. H. 
Mitchell, health agent for the National Child Labor 
Committee. The following excerpts from his report 
show the need of attention to the physical well being 
of these children: 


Eighteen states now require that a physician shall make a physi- 
cal examination of each child entering employment between 14 and 
16 years of age and that the child shall meet a certain standard of 
physical fitness as a condition of employment. Newark has been 
making such examinations since 1914 and the records studied—that 
is, those since 1916—indicate a fairly large proportion of children are 
refused their certificate of physical fitness at the time of application 
and are required to have physical defects remedied, e. g., in the 
school year 1918-1919, 31.3% of those applying for work permits 
were refused and 63% of these had their defects corrected; during 
a six months period of 1920 the number refused on application was 
27.6%. 


Health service for continuation school pupils in the sense that it 
has been provided for grade school pupils, has been given little or no 
attention by health officials. If the reason for this neglect of the 
health problems of the employed adolescent is a belief in the ade- 
quacy of the present plan of physical examinations, it is time that 
we tested our belief. If we consider that all health work for chil- 
dren should be directed to the early years before adolescence we should 
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know first that there is no problem concerned with the adolescent in 
industry and in mercantile establishments requiring special considera- 
tion that cannot be handled through efforts. directed at the pre- 
adolescent years. 


Six per cent of the boys and nine per cent of the girls were in 
serious need of special attention to their nutrition and a high propor- 
tion of these have failed to make normal gains for their age and 
_a few have actually lost weight since going to work. 


27.3% of the boys examined were still prepubescent or pubescent 
and 11.6% of the girls were prepubescent and should therefore still 
be regarded as children and should not be exposed to the responsi- 
bilities and hazards of wage earning. 


26.3% of the girls are suffering from boney deformities of the 
trunk and should have the benefit of corrective gymnastics or other 
measures for correction, This high proportion needing such atten- 
tion suggests either the need for special exercises for all the girls, 
or protection from occupations conducive to bad posture, or both. 


Of the children given a special examination by a tuberculosis ex- 
pert, there were 28.9% of the boys recommended for special care 
and 31% of the girls. This very high proportion of active and sus- 
picious cases of tuberculosis found in young people at the age when 
the tuberculosis death rate begins to rise, suggests that this period 
is likely to bring large results in preventive work. The importance 
of personal hygiene in the prevention of tuberculosis, the suscepti- 
bility of adolescent minds to training and instruction, and thie special 
needs of this wage earning class is a most impressive argument in 
favor of more thorough and extensive instruction in personal hygiene 
and training in health habits in the continuation school. 


9.91% of the boys and 14.3% of the girls had defective visual 
acuity; and the vision of 68.6% of the boys with defective vision 
and 57% of the girls had become less acute since they had gone to 
work. Of the boys who had purchased glasses only 25% wore them 
regularly while 34.6% of the girls owning glasses wore them. 


57.5% of the boys and 53.9% of the girls were found with dental 
defects at the time of our examination. Although a fairly large 
number of children were allowed to go to work without obtaining 
corrections for all thetr dental defects, they were not the only cases 
found with defects at the time of our examination. Of those who 
had gone to work with no recorded dental defects. 51% of the girls 
and 50.9% of the boys had dental defects after six months or more 
of work. 


42% of the boys and 4.1% of the girls had tonsils in such a 
serious condition as to present a distinct menace to their health, 


To diagnose nasal obstruction and indicate its probable influence 
upon the general health of the child was difficult without a more 
thorough examination than was practical under the circumstances 
of this study. However, 10.1% of the boys and 5.8% of the girls 
were so diagnosed. All of these cases should have further examina- 
tion and observation. 
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16 boys and 5 girls were in need of special attention because of 
deafness or other ear defects. 


23 boys and 58 girls were suffering from affection of the skin. 
Many of these conditions could be corrected by proper treatment. 


35% of the girls had such marked hypertrophy of the thyroid as 
to be regarded in need of treatment or supervision. 


13% of the boys and 5.4% of the girls had some organic heart 
condition which should be under the observation of a physician. 


The State Department on two different occasions 
has officially called attention to the fact that these 


schools were on part time only. There seemed to be 
no remedy. One has now been found and in Septem- — 


ber next the schools will probably be equipped and 
placed on full time. They have, in spite of all handi- 
caps, been very successful. The teachers have worked 
with great interest and in fine spirit, and the record is 
a worthy one. 


THE EVENING SCHOOLS 


The World War affected the evening schools unfavor- 
ably, not only during its progress but during the years 
immediately following its close. Because of the condi- 
tions, five of the weakest schools were not opened in 
September, 1921. These were all within short dis- 
tances of other stronger schools, so that their closing 
did not lessen educational opportunity but caused in- 
convenience to those students whose interest con- 
tinued. In 1920 the enrollment of all of the schools 
was 12,766 while in 1921 with five schools less it was 


12,799. Beside closing five schools, another factor of 


importance in its unfavorable effect was the opening 
of the continuation schools in September 1920. 


Instruction given in the continuation schools is much 
to be preferred to that in the evening. The energy of 
the children between fourteen and sixteen was greatly 
depleted by the attempt to study after the heavy drain 


of the day’s work in shop or office. Such work in itself 


was often too great a tax, resulting in retarded bodily 
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growth and development. Added to it, attendance at 
evening school made the burden of the immature 
worker heavy. His attention was fickle and close 
application to intellectual tasks was often too great an 
exertion for tired muscles and brain. The withdrawal 
of such students from the evening schools is right, not 
only for the pupils but for the schools. 


The loss of these pupils under 16 years of age made 
necessary an adjustment of the evening schools to 
serve those over 16 years of age, a large part of whom 
were fully matured. The changed character of the en- 
rollment shows clearly the future field. While the en- 
rollment of more mature students has not fully met 
the loss caused by the continuation schools it has been 
So insignificant that it can be disregarded. The program 
of studies must be adjusted to meet the new condi- 
tions; that is, enlarged opportunity must be provided. 
if the schools are to function in the life of the city. 


A clear apprehension of the evening schools for the 
year 1920-21 may be obtained by reading the following 
excerpts from the report of Mr. Arthur V. Taylor, 
Supervisor of the Evening Schools: 


A drive was made to bringin adults of deficient elementary educa- 
cation. The principals were urged to advertise special classes for 
English-speaking adults; letters were sent to the pastors of the col- 
ored congregations in this city explaining the evening school advan- 
tages offered to their people. The results proved worth while. About 
five hundred colored adults were enrolled and a large number of white 
men and women and older boys and girls who had been reluctant to 
join the evening classes in which younger pupils predominated. 
While the number of these more mature entries did not meet the 
loss due to the continuation schools, it was sufficient to indicate the 
line of rehabilitation. 


As was expected, the grading of the classes was quite materiallv 
affected. Previous classes were easily organized, for the pupils had 
been recent members of day schools. But the older pupils of last 
term were of variegated education and close grading was, as a rule, 
out of the question. This means a complete recasting of the ele- 
mentary academic curriculum. Probably, the best plan for the imme- 
diate future is to recognize these classes as ungraded, to the extent 
of organizing them on the group system. The “lock-step” organi- 
zation for the entire class will be generally unworkable—the indi- 
vidual pupils will differ too much in attainment. But if the idea 
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becomes thoroughly established throughout the city that American- 

born adults have a place in the elementary schools, there is good 

reason to believe that the response will be wide It does not require 

a stretch of the imagination to forecast schools in which the pupils 

are mainly adults pursuing courses in the three R’s, in sewing, milli- 
nery, cooking, shop work and drafting. 


At the South Tenth Street School last term there was a class for 
adults that might well serve as a model for other schools. It con- 
sisted mainly of men. The studies were civics, elementary econom- 
ics, United States History, Geography and Arithmetic. On Friday 
evenings the teacher used a part of the session for a series of talks 
on the development of our constitutional government. They proved 
so attractive that many outsiders attended the class on that evening. 
In the same school there was a millinery class for women which 
gave results that the Supervisor pronounced equal to those of the 
high schools. These two classes furnish a hint of what may be 
done on a large scale to restore the elementary schools to the position 
that they once held. 


Classes for the Foreign-Born 


The improvement in the classes for foreigners was most encourag- 
ing. The enrollment was nearly double that of the preceding term, 
the attendance was remarkably steady and the methods of instruc- 
tion more generally good. There were 45 classes—not one was 
closed during the entire term. Thirty-four nationalities were repre- 
sented. Italians were in the majority, with a ratio of 33%; Poles 
and Russians, in nearly equal numbers, together composed 27%; 
Spaniards and Portuguese totaled 25%. 


About four hundred first papers were granted through evening 
appointments at the United States District Court. It is a pleasure 


to acknowledge the kindness of Mr. W. B. Reilly, the clerk of the 


court, in giving his time without remuneration, for the filing of the 
applications. It is to be regretted that equal facility is not possible 
in the procedure for the procuring of the second papers. There 
was a keener interest in naturalization shown by the pupils of Italian 
blood than in former years; the Poles and Russians, many of them 
from the war-stricken parts of Europe, revealed a reverence for 
America that in some instances was touching. But the Spaniards, 
as a rule, were indifferent or merely factitious in their attitude 
toward citizenship advantages. 


While the chief object of the classes for foreigners is to provide 
instruction in English there is a valuable by-product that should 
not be ignored. The much-abused term, “Americanization,” implies 
more than instruction in our language; it includes the assimilation 
of the spirit of America—a thing that cannot be taught. It must be 
breathed in—absorbed—from an atmosphere. Into such an atmos- 
phere the evening school welcomes the immigrant; it receives him 
in a spirit of kindness; it has no selfish motive; it extends to him 
the right hand of fellowship and offers to guide him as he gropes 
along in the strange environment. Even a casual acquaintance with 
the classrooms brings the conviction that the new-comer appreciates 
the kindly greeting of the school quite as much as he does the formal 
instruction. It is in this double sense that the evening school is an 
Americanizing agent. 
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A weakness in these classes is scen in the comparatively small 
number of advanced pupils. The influence of the school, to have 
full weight, should extend to those who have gained a fair knowl- 
edge of English. They are the very ones who need instruction in 
the history and problems of this country; as voters they should be 
prepared to perform intelligently the duties of citizenship. Teaching 
English to the new immigrant is but a blazing of the trail; a well 
traveled highway is needed. I know of no extension of evening 
- school possibilities that is of more concern to the community than 
the fulfillment of the ideal by which our foreign-born people may 
be kept in close contact with evening education from the lower 
classes up through the high schools. 


Study Classes 


The approximate enrollment per study class was about 55. The 
majority, by far, of the pupils attended for the purpose of receiving 
help in subjects in which they were backward. That the classes 
functioned successfully in this respect is indicated by the reports 
presented at the end of the term. Improvement in day school stand- 
ing, as shown by the card records, and promotion of pupils who 
otherwise would have proved casualties, sum up the results attained 
in all the classes. In one class all the 8A pupils were promoted to 
the high school; in another 90% of the pupils were materially 
helped in their day school rating. In one of the high school study 
classes the pupils in regular attendance passed over 80% of their 
day school subjects. 


Some of the pupils attended these classes because their home 
environment was unsuitable for study. Poorly lighted and inade- 
quately heated rooms, noisy younger children, lack of reference 
books and the inability of foreign-born parents to give the little 
helps that children so often need, were the common reasons for the 
attendance of pupils. No teacher is busier than the one in charge 
of a well conducted study class. 


High Schools 


The utilitarian courses are the popular ones. Stenography, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, drafting, shopwork, sewing, cooking, millinery 
make the strongest appeal. Subjects of vaguer content, even when 
of directly practical aim, geem less attractive. Skill and speed in 
shorthand and typing possess charms not found in the less definite, 
though equally important courses in business English; the casting of 
accounts is more interesting than the drill in arithmetic that will put 
accuracy into those accounts; the study of Spanish loses its lure 
after the first year. Plainly put, it is the motor-minded type of 
pupil that predominates—the type that wants direct, and too often. 
quick results; the student is the exception. But lest this be taken 
as a criticism, it should be emphatically stated that the spirit of the 
pupils has been a fine one. Their seriousness of purpose and their 
industry have brought forth many enthusiastic words of praise from 
their instructors. One teacher of wide experience said that his 
evening pupils made more satisfactory progress than his day pupils 
who were pursuing the same subjects. 


Close observation of an experiment made at the East Side High 
School convinces me that it deserves a trial in other schools. Each 
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stenography class is in charge of a given teacher for an hour and a 
quarter each session, 45 minutes for stenography and 30 minutes 
for English; the remaining 45 minutes is devoted to typewriting. 
The advantages in placing the instruction in stenography and Eng- 
lish in the hands of one teacher are obvious; the two subjects are 
closely allied and one teacher can dovetail them better than two. 
Besides, it compels the study of both, whereas under the common 
departmental plan too many pupils manage to evade English. An 
important featuye of the East Side scheme is the iteration by the 
teachers to their classes of the axiom that English is more than 
half of shorthand. Moreover, each pupil is frequently rated in 
speed and accuracy, so that he may have concrete evidence of his 
progress. By a similar arrangement each teacher in the bookkeep- 
ing section retains his class for the entire session, giving instruc- 
tion in bookkeeping, arithmetic and penmanship, with apportionment 
of time to meet the requirements. The plan is simple in applica- 
tion and efficient in results. It reduces to a minimum the number of 
non-English-knowing stenographers and of bookkeepers who are in- 
nocent of arithmetical understanding; it should be given a trial in 
the other high schools. 


The greatest need of the evening high school department, prob- 
ably, is the inspiration of advanced courses. The number of gradu- 
ates each year is pitiably small, compared with the number who 
enter. The rule setting twelve as the minimum number for a class 
is, in part, responsible for this condition: applicants for advanced 
courses in a given school apply at different times after the begin- 
ning of the term; if the required number does not enroll during reg- 
istration week, the class is not opened and later applicants are un- 
placed. Of course, the names and addresses of all thus applying 
should be taken and notice should be sent when the total is suffi- 
cient for organizing the class; but, as a matter of fact, it does not 
work out that way in, practice. Either notice is not given or the 
former applicants have lost their enthusiasm. In consequence, there 
are but few third year classes. Two years ago there were six 
classes in beginning Spanish at the Central High School and almost 
as many the year before. Last term there was not even one third 
year class in that subject; and but a few of second year standing. 


A school for instruction in advanced business subjects is needed. 
Opportunity for the study of accountancy, business law, commercial 
geography, commercial, history, economics and kindred subjects 
should be given; speed training and advanced English for the steno- 
grapher should be offered. The equipment of the Central High 
School makes it the first choice for such courses. In fact, if that 
school were to be made the center of advanced classes in both aca- 
demic and business subjects, to the exclusion of first and second year 
pupils, it would give a much-needed impetus to the entire evening 
school movement. Such use of the building would in no way con- 
flict with the shop, drafting, sewing, cooking, millinery and nursing 
classes as at present constituted. The balance of the classes, com- 
posed mainly of elementary stenography and bookkeeping pupils 
could find ample accommodations at the other high schools nearest 
their homes. 


A trade school for girls and women is needed. Courses in milli- 
nery, dressmaking, costume designing, embroidery and other kinds 
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of vocational training for which the woman is peculiarly adapted 
are needed. It would seem that the time has come to concentrate 
these subjects and to present them in such a manner as to give them 
a strongly occupational trend. The Girls’ Vocational School seems 
to be the fitting home for such courses. 


The reorganization, which has been thus suggested, is presented as 
a tentative plan—as a basis upon which a workable scheme may be 
built. It would have little effect on the other high schools as it is 
designed, largely, to draw advanced pupils who otherwise would 
attend no school. 


The attendance in all the high schools was larger than that of 
the preceding term, excepting in two which held their own. There 
was an entirely satisfactory reduction in the number of immature | 
pupils and of day school pupils. 


Vocational Schools 


In both the Fawcett School and the Warren Street School for 
Apprentices there is a fine vocational atmosphere; business-like 
industry is in the air. At the former school new classes were opened 
in vocational millinery, ceramics, interior decoration, jewelry design 
and architectural ‘estimating. The school is over crowded, even 
with the additional rooms in use at the Girls’ Vocational School. 


The School for Apprentices, too, has been hampered by insufficient 
room. Last term it had the heaviest enrollment in its history. The 
mathematics class was so large that it was necessary to divide it. 
The drafting classes were so heavy that the auditorium had to be 
used for the elementary pupils. The classes in printing have regained 
their anti-war status; the trade is reclaiming the young men who 
were alienated by the abnormal wages of the war industries and wha 
are again realizing the value of training in craftsmanship. The 
machine shop was worked to its capacity. The demand for wood- 
work training proved less urgent; it was the weak spot in the school. 
The automobile class met expectations as far as its equipment would 
allow. But there is a demand for unit courses which the present 
facilities cannot fill. With adequate housing, complete equipment 
and pupils restored to the sanity that appreciates the urgency of 
intelligent workmanship, this school should stamp its impress on the 
trade life of this city. 


Gymnasiums 


Most of the fourteen gymnasiums were utilized to full capacity. 
Heretofore, the playing of games that called for a limited and small 
number of participants was open to the criticism that the side-liners, 
being inactive spectators, lost needed time for physical training to 
which they were entitled. Basketball is a fine indoor game but the 
objection was vital. The problem was solved by establishing. the 
rule that the game might be played to a reasonable extent, provided 
that the number of players should be made more inclusive by shorten- 
ing the time for each game and that the other pupils when not 
playing, should be kept at work. This was accomplished by having 
one of the older pupils act as referee, thus leaving the instructor free 
for instruction. With few exceptions, the instructors adhered to the 
spirit of the rule. 
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There was an extension of other games also, particularly those of 
the mass type. Provided. that exercise of the formal sort is given 
sufficiently tor, its disciplinary value, the fullest scope should be 
given to games that evoke the spirit of play. Drill and apparatus 
training’are' needed, but so is the exhiliration of competitive games. 
By all means, the natural tendency to overdo the play element must 
be avoided and especially the danger of cultivating a few “stars” to 
the neglect of the rank and file. 


In most of the gymnasiums there are classes of older boys or 
young men who do not attend the classrooms. There is an insistent 
demand from these. for the privilege of enjoying gymnasium work 
more than once a week. They are workers during the day and they 
require recreation during the evening hours. It is not a luxury that 
they seek but the meeting of a natural want. Under the present 
plan, with the gymnasiums in operation only four evenings a week, 
it is impossible to allow any class extra time. By increasing the 
sessions to five a week, where the demand is strong, this situation 
may be met. Another solution would be to give the right of way, 
first, to pupils from the classrooms for one evening a week, and 
second, to young men and women, not attending other classes, for 
two evenings a week. This would limit the admission of day 
school pupils but would provide fuller opportunities to those who need 
them most. The children receive physical training in day school and 
have recreational time in the afternoon. It is the worker who is 
entitled to the fullest use of the evening gymnasium. 


But there are others, besides the class referrd to, who need physi- 
cal recreation. Business and professional men, clerks and others of 
inactive vocations can add to their efficiency and to their joy of living 
by stretching their muscles and expanding their lungs, as nature 
intends they should. The organization of physical training classes 
for such men—and women— is to be desired. 


Special Classes 


The speech-reading classes for the hard of hearing include about 
fifty pupils, a number of them from the suburbs. As might be ex- 
pected, the results of the instruction vary, according to the pupil. 
The skill in lip-reading attained by some of the pupils is remarkable 
and all are materially helped. The devotion and patience of the 
teachers in their trying task cannot-be too highly commended. The 
field of these classes is not as broad as it might be; there is a lack 
of pupils of the less prosperous kind, those to whom deafness is an 
economic tragedy. This condition is well understood by the present 
pupils who have built up an energetic organization for furthering 
the interests of the deaf. They have instituted plans for advertising 
the evening classes and have accumulated funds for establishing 
headquarters where the dull of hearing will find a welcome day or 
evening. Their principal aim is to attract those who are ignorant 
of their opportunities or who are too diffident to accept them. In 
a modest way they have already been instrumental in securing em- 
ployment for afflicted persons and are planning an agency for ex- 
tending this highly desirable aim. 


The class in speech correction at the Robert Treat School is ex- 
ceedingly well conducted. I have personal knowledge of the help 
that has been received by several high school pupils. But, as is the 
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case in other branches of evening school ingtruction, there is a short- 
age of adult pupils. There must be many prdfe¢ssional and business 
men and women in this city who are hamperéd, by articulatory 
defects and who would be greatly benefited by a cour ,in corrective 
enunciation. Undoubtedly, proper advertising of thisv class would - 


extend its service most materially. Cy. 
7 7 Ph 


The evening schools are basically sound. There is a certain in 
-spiration coming from their traditions; in the past they have been 
honest in trying to serve the needs of the city. In the future their 
service will be eliminated only by the use that the community makes 
of them. The policy of the Board of Education in their adminis- 
tration has been a generous and sympathetic one; it has been un- 
sparing in furthering their efficiency. Their mission is simple: to 
see clearly—to anticipate the needs of our people and to provide the 
means by which those needs may be satisfied. 


The resignation of Mr. Arthur V. Taylor after ° 
twelve years service as Supervisor of Evening Schools 
was most regrettable. He pleaded a strong desire to 
lessen his work, a plea that could not well be disre- 
garded. The loss of Mr. Taylor to the evening schools 
is great. His energy, optimism, and good judgment 
were invaluable. During his years of leadership he 
impressed himself upon the schools and gave services 
of real and lasting worth. He deservedly won the 
good will and the appreciation and commendation of 
all with whom he worked. His successor is Mr. 
Alexander J. Glennie, principal of Hamilton School. 
Mr. Glennie is a scholarly man of broad experience in 
an executive capacity. He has been a distinguished 
instructor in the evening high school. He has the per- 
sonal qualities which will bring success in any field 
of education. The following excerpts from his first 
-report show some of the high spots of the last year: 


Evidence of revival began to show itself with the opening of the 
evening schools in September, 1921. There was a material increase 
in registration and attendance over the preceding year. The younger 
element—taken care of in the more complete and legally required 
day attendance—are gone from the evening schools. The increase 
that has already begun to show and that is certain to continue is of 
the maturer element representing the following classes: 


1. Workers in the trades and industries who wish to advance 
themselves in their vocation, and find in the evening schools the sort 
of work that will enable them to do this. 
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2. Foreigners, who find the United States government urging 
them to attend evening schools as the place where they will be likely 
to secure the best training in the English language and in acquaint- 
ing them with American history, ideals and institutions. All appli- 
cants for citizenship have evening school attendance urged upon them 
by personal letter from the Bureau of Naturalization, and, of course, 
these people spread the knowledge of the work of the evening schools 
among their fellow countrymen and women who have not yet reached 
the stage of application for citizenship. The increase of this class 
of evening school attendance last year was evidence of two things— 
increased immigration and increased pressure upon them to seek the 
evening school as their most available help to English and to the 
knowledge required for citizenship. 


3. Adult illiterate Americans striving in the evening schools to 
get their first taste of the elements of education. 


4. Ambitious pupils of considerable previous training, who by 
economic pressure or because of an inadequate conception of the 
amount of scholastic training necessary to realize their ambitions, 
have left school and now, having their eyes open, find in the evening 
schools practically their only opportunity of getting the higher edu- 
cation they need. 


5. Apprentices in some trades, who are sent to evening vocational 
classes by their guilds as a required part of their apprentice training. 


6. Housekeepers and women members of families who come to 
the evening schools to do their own millinery and dressmaking 
under expert instruction. 


During the year just closed there have been received from Wash- 
ington 2,702 cards. Of these, 1,741 are the names of men appli- 
cants; 874 are for the wives of men among the 1,741; 87 are names 
of unmarried women who have made their own applications for 
citizenship. Of course other organizations are doing Americaniza- 
tion work, so that these 2,702 names include many who are being 
trained by other instrumentalities than the evening schools; yet the 
government turns the entire body over to the evening schools, and 
asks the school authorities to use every reasonable means to get 
these people into the evening schools and train them for the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. The supervisor suggests that one person— 
preferably a man—be appointed to the evening school service, whose 
duty it shall be to communicate with each person named in the cards 
as they come in from the Bureau of Naturalization, suggest the 
school to be attended, send a duplicate to the school nearest the 
address, and follow up the attendance and progress. One person 
would find ample employment in this kind of work. 


It may be interesting to note the nationalities of the applicants 
for citizenship in Newark during the past year. The cards have 
been classified by nationality, with the following result: 
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Men Women Wives of Men 


Natives of Applicants Applicants Applicants Total 
SET RS ae ee Ae 438 12 266 716 
(AD a eee 479 8 194 681 
MME AU AS hice 0-2 Juche: ue sdasesodees 168 2 114 284 
eV Re ARS Bea pene 128 11 72 211 
Russian’ Poland. ....:::0..0.0es. 30 6 8 44 

“Austrian Poland ...............: 18 5 7 28 
fealscian Poland. \isci..sccsise 12 — 6 18 
BERT PAEN We fax seotestsi2hcssdésbacoaaeee 89 Ji 55 151 
DRE IIR IT ies sn fusceshcoapridasiovince 81 14 34 129 
Czecho-Slovakia ................. 41 4 15 60 
vif ee ee oe 39 — 11 50 
PREIIEEAINIA ds scscecaenccsitagcelcsdos 25 2 15 42 
TATE F086: 5 scdisassonese 11 —- 9 20 
UO: SS ae 36 10 19 65 
SS Eialt)  eenal  ee 39 2 11 52 
BOOMER ERTS) BH. de cescounseho’ cocéte Zh 3 14 38 
NTI cedars Facsecccases oak 9 1 3 13 
British West Indies............ & — 1 4 
SUE LEE at Ty Gr ee ee 1 — — 1 
Sweden 4.......s6000. aa eee day Oe 11 1 1 13 
STN cs diclasdasestocsssvesniveysoarey 10 — 3 13 
SA is 0 Se ea 10 — 3 13 
OES a 7 —- 3 10 
Roo cts nossa cinassess do 10 —- | 14 
oe LES ER a 5 — 1 6 
BPTI AT Bo oosdcr cosas iSicoetessoesvee 3 — ye 5 
REC ce coca foeksscanineesseasdehoceed 4 _— 1 5 
RE 2252 oss caginvaneeyssie 4 — — 4 
GOW CR OE III © seccscesurosescoseanyetee 3 —_- = 4 
RMI SETIOS cecalesasdevedecesiecocedsons 3 -— _ 3 
OT Cid bat ee a a I ee 1 — 1 2 
BE NMRME et checks sdsdecevesncirsendsesoss 4 — — 2 
BATA ts hha ss cccohenentsassoess — 1 — 1 

87 874 2,702 


OPA So is. kexcrae hit: De 1,741 


The above numbers are far from representing the extent of the 
field, numerically, from which the evening school classes for teaching 
English to non-English speaking people are made up. The figures 
here given represent only the citizenship applicants of a single year. 
They take no account of the great numbers of applicants of previous 
years, nor of the numbers who have not advanced to the stage of 
application. The latter class includes those very recently arrived, 
those under the legal age of application, and those who have not been 
moved of the spirit to seek citizenship. 


Familiarity with Newark’s evening school system carries with it 
the conviction that opportunity wisely conceived and intelligently 
provided is at the service of all who wish to take advantage of it. 
That there is so large a mortality among those who register, but 
fail to carry their work to an accredited finish is due less to faults 
of the system than to the persistent delusion that an education is to 
be obtained by any other means than work. 
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Many are like those large birds that Xenophon says “Fly a short 
distance and soon tire,” or they seem to think that an educational 
system is like an escalator, where all you have to do is to put your- 
self on the lowest step and the machinery will do the rest. The in- 
struction in the evening schools is, generally speaking, of a very high 
order. No teacher can receive an evening school appointment who 
is not rated at least “good” in day school work. It is true that in 
addition to professional skill there are qualities of personality that 
are necessary to success in evening school work, but there are quick 
and sure means of determining when these are lacking. As a result, 
the evening school teaching corps appears as a selected body, doing 
their work with enthusiasm, intelligence, and skill. The persistent 
ones among the pupils are also a select body—at school because they 
elect to be there and not because they are sent. There are enough of 
them to justify the evening school system. It is better to consider 
them than to bewail the shortcomings of those to whom free agency 
is an unalienable right. 

There can be little doubt that only earnest pupils 
who are willing to apply themselves to their studies 
should be tolerated in the evening schools. Those who 
wish to obtain an education should have the opportu-. 
nity to do so without distraction or hindrance or handi- 
cap. All others should be denied the privileges of the 
schools. The effort should be preeminently to make 


efficient, and not large schools. 


It is a hardship not to have evening high school 
work accredited as equal in value to that of the day 
school. The fact has been emphasized in recent years 
because persons in training for certain occupations, 
such as nurses and pharmacists, are required to do a 
specified minimum of academic work. The reasons for 
the failure to accredit evening high school work are that 
the terms are shorter and the instruction is not ag well 
articulated nor as closely supervised. This should be 
changed. A high school should be established and 
conducted on the same basis that a day high school is 
maintained. 


A plan for such a high school was discussed in ‘the 
last published Report of the Superintendent of Schools. 
Further study only confirms the conviction that such 
a school should be established. Its terms should be 
the same in length as that of the day high schools, and 
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its sessions should be on the same days as those of the 
day high schools. Grammar school graduation or its 
equivalent should be required for admission. A better 
schedule than the one previously suggested would be 
to have the sessions from 7:15 to 10:15. During these 
three hours there should be four periods of forty-five 
minutes each. No teacher should be allowed to teach 
more than two hours, and pupils should be allowed to 
take only three prepared subjects a term. It would 
require five years to complete a four years program of 
studies, which should be, in all essentials, the same as 
that of the regular high schools. Such a school 
would, without doubt, receive the approval of the State 
Board of Education. Its work ought to be accredited 
for qualifying certificates for admission to professional 
schools requiring a four years’ high school course. It 
would provide the opportunity for work in the higher 
grades, and, drawing its pupils from the whole city, 
it would afford a means whereby persons with incom- 
plete or irregular academic records could remove the 
serious handicap under which they labor. 


FAWCETT SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
A's a school this is one of the most satisfactory in 
the system. It is, however, seriously lacking in accom- 
modations for its large enrollment, and is unable to 
expand as it should. Its work is so well appreciated 
that it is developing into a day school as well as doing 
extraordinary work as an evening school. Even in 
' this way it is hampered, for its building was con- 
structed for a night school and the light is very poor 
for daytime work. Its day enrollment is now 380. 
Until a new building is provided the school, develop- 
ing in efficiency and vision, must struggle along in its 
limited and unsatisfactory quarters. But, the day 
classes should be increased in number as rapidly as 

funds and available accommodations permit. 
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Mr. Hugo B. Froehlich, principal of the school re- 
marks that “Like the high schools of Newark, and 
yet differing from them, the Fawcett School is a potent 
factor in raising the standard of local production. It 
takes the actual worker in the crafts and trades, and 
trains him to be a better worker by supplying his 
needs, where he is conscious that he has needs. If 
every city had a similar institution, the national stand- 
ards of American manufacturers would be immeas- 
urably higher. Indeed, it is to schools of this type that 
America must look for the training of her artisans if 
she is to enter into competition with the industrial 
workers of other nations. She must develop her own 
architects, machine designers, draughtsmen, jewelry 
designers, silversmiths and other workers whose voca- 
tions demand some form of Art Expression.” 


AMERICANIZATION 


Every one familiar at all with the population of 
the great cities and with the large number of chil- 
dren of foreign parentage (see tab. p. 54 for N ewark) 
in the schools is profoundly impressed with the 
urgency of Americanization. There must be extra 
effort made, if American ideals and standards and in- 
stitutions are to be preserved. The customs and stand- 
ards of continental Europe are already influential in 
American life. If they contribute to the welfare of 
all they are welcome; if they do not, they are a menace 
to American civilization.. The foreign-born population 
has grown *so enormously that America has been 
unable to assimilate it. The restriction of immigra- 
tion to give her time for the process meets with general 
approval, but it does not wholly solve the problem. 


There is no more effectual means of Americanization 
than the schools. They are doing exceptionally well 
in every respect and their influence is generally felt 
and easily recognized. The problem is solved in 
Newark as far as the children are concerned, for the 
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compulsory education law forces them into the schools. 
The great difficulty is with the adults. Many attend 
the evening schools and receive the benefit of the 
opportunities found there. Here, too, the problem is 
solved for those who voluntarily seek education. The 
great mass of foreign adults do not seek this help be- 
cause of diffidence and for other reasons not difficult 
to understand. A number of our schools made the 
effort through the children to form classes in either 
the afternoon or evening for adults, but only a few 
succeeded. There were surviving two such classes 
at Milford School, one at Charlton Street and one at 
McKinley this last year. The classes meet in the after- 
noon and have done satisfactory work. The teachers 
have been personally interested and have convinced 
the students that they are. Barriers have been re- 
moved and the progress is most gratifying. More 
classes cannot be formed without teachers or social 
workers to go into the homes and persuade the adults 
of their desire to help.. It is the personal appeal of 
one adult to another that overcomes the inertia and 
smoothes the way. There should be a special appropri- 
ation of four or five thousand dollars to secure such 
teachers or social workers. Otherwise, special classes 
cannot be formed and maintained and only the day 
schools for children and night schools for the most 
courageous adults can be the active agencies in Ameri- 
canization work. 


SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS 


There is progress in the supervision of the schools. 
Their increasing size makes this a matter for con- 
gratulation. In a number there is now a vice principal 
without a class of her own whose duty it is to assist 
the principal in supervising the detail of instruction. 
Many of these vice principals have influenced the in- 
struction in their respective schools in a very favorable 
manner and their efficiency is notable. Some primary 
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vice principals have been retiréd and others have 
asked to have their rank changed to primary head 
assistant or to first assistant as they preferred to 
remain in primary or go to grammar work. It is 
desirable that in the next year more should do this, 
so that the schools may be more rapidly changed from 
the old to the new plan of one vice principal in each 
school who really performs vice principal’s duties. 


The supervision and stimulation of a school is a task 
of importance and dignity. The responsibility of it 
rests primarily upon the principal. He has two dis- 
tinct kinds of work to do in order to make a good 
school—one, administrative, and the other, educational. 
We know that because the schools are becoming 
larger and ever larger and because the management is 
becoming more and more difficult, due to the com- 
plexity of the problem, the administrative duties are 
engaging much of the time and thought of the princi- 
pal and that the educational duties are deprived of 
their rightful attention. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that much of the executive work of the 
principal is petty and routine and _ professionally 
debilitating, requiring familiarity with the details of 
the school, common sense, and judgment, it is true, but 
less vital than it ought to be. 


The principal should be a leader in the supervision 
of the instruction. Here is where his knowledge of 
education, its aims and methods and means, is most 
needed. It is, of course, not all a principal’s work to 
teach, but it is the most fundamental in that all else 
must be conditioned upon his ability to lead the teach- 
ers among whom his work is done, and he can do it 
best in this way. It secures confidence, cooperation, and 
effort on their part. If he is a good teacher, the 
teachers will aim to reach his standards; they will 
work for his approval; they will value his commenda- 
tion; they will grow in professional spirit. In a school 
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where teaching skill of a high order prevails, it will 
be discovered that the principal has developed it. Of 
principals it may truthfully be said that ‘as the prin- 
cipal so the school.” It is the principal who breathes 
the breath of life into a school and makes it a living 
spirit. A school that is not a living spirit but only a 
building with an indifferent personnel following a 
deadening routine, reflects the ideals of the principal 
as well, and makes clearer the truth, when contrasted 
with another school having a principal of stronger 
inspirational power. 


One of the specified requirements of a principal in 
a modern school system is to pass professional judg- 
ment upon teachers, the same being recorded in an 
official rating filed in the office of the superintendent. 
Such ratings are necessary, because there must be 
some record of a teacher’s work available. Merit 
schemes of all kinds, where professional men are 
engaged in large numbers, as in engineering and hos- 
pital service, are made to insure fairness and justice. 
With teachers there is a resentment against any 
rating plan. Efforts have been made to remove the 
irritation and misunderstanding which it has caused, 
but they have not been wholly successful. Because of 
this feeling among teachers, principals often fail to 
give a true and just rating, which causes inferior 
teachers to become fixtures in the schools. The reason 
for this is that some teachers are able to create dis- 
turbance and to becloud the issue so successfully that 
it is the path of least resistance to give them a high 
rating. Another reason is that there was misconcep- 
tion of the purpose of efficiency records when they 
were first introduced. 


A principal, before giving a rating, should become 
so familiar with the work of a teacher that it is 
possible for him to furnish conclusive evidence of the 
teacher’s ability and skill, or the lack of them, to 
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secure satisfactory results in a proper way. The 
rating should be the judgment of the principal, given 
without sentiment, favoritism, or personal feeling. 
There should be explicit reasons for rating a teacher 
high or low, and they should be so clearly convincing 
that any successful teacher cannot evade the issues 
raised or explain away unfavorable judgments. Unless 
this be so the principal has failed in the performance 
of one of his most important duties. His reaction in 
this matter is a reliable index of his professional 
capacity and fitness. Enfolded in it are all the possi- 
bilities for the progress and success of his school. 


The question, “What is the principal’s relation to 
the supervisor and of the supervisor to him?” is often 
asked. The supervisor represents the superintendent 
and his duty is to coordinate the schools and to make 
them as efficient as possible by wise leadership. The 
supervisor’s function is to advise the principals and 
teachers. He must hold meetings with the teachers 
of their respective subjects or departments in order 
to secure effectiveness in the teaching body. Directions 
for teaching and official explanations of the course of 
study are thus given to the whole group of teachers. 
Frequent misunderstandings and not a little friction 
are caused by the fact that principals do not attend 
these meetings and so are not familiar with the 
directions given to their teachers. This does not occur 
where the relation between a principal and supervisor 
is such that the former has confidence in the latter and 
leaves the detail to him. In such cases he may not 
even accompany the supervisor in his visits of inspec- 
tion, preferring to receive a verbal report with criti- 
cisms, suggestions, and recommendations based 
thereon before the supervisor leaves the building. 
Such cordial personal and professional cooperation of 
principal and supervisor answers the question without 
difficulty. 
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In all schools where this cordial cooperation exists the 
work of the supervisors in the several so called special 
subjects is conspicuously successful. School orches- 
tras, a city school band, and kinderbands have been 
organized by Miss Louise Westwood, Director of Music. 
_ This is a very progressive step. The results not only 
in music, but in drawing, domestic art, domestic 
science, and penmanship deserve the praise which is 
universally accorded them. The personnel of the 
supervisory corps is efficient, but there are increasing 
demands on time and strength as the school system 
erows. The duties of the supervisor of penmanship 
have become so onerous with the increased number of 
classes that an assistant should be appointed to relieve 
him. 


The supervisor of a modern school system requires 
knowledge of a technical character and personal quali- 
ties of tact, poise, vigor, and judgment. Only an 
idealist can be a good principal or supervisor or super- 
intendent. He cannot well be a routinist, for to the 
extent that he becomes one he ceases to inspire others. 
He must be able to secure results without coercion. He 
must always be a stimulating force for better things. 


The idea that supervision must definitely and con- 
stantly function in better methods and better practices 
in the schools has been stressed by the superintendent 
in his conferences with his staff in the last year. That 
is the chief purpose of supervision. It is not the 
reportorial duty of keeping the superintendent . 
informed of what is transpiring that is chief, but the 
duty of leading and bringing to the teachers the 
benefit of swper vision that they may have the broad 
view of the right direction and proper goal for their 
efforts. There have been many evidences of closer 
cooperation and understanding between the supervis- 
ing staff and the teaching body. Too much cannot be 
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said in the way of appreciation of this state of affairs 
inasmuch as it is one of the most powerful means of 
efficiency. 


Schools are growing more and more to be regarded 
as social agencies of tremendous value with responsi- 
bility for the future welfare of society resting upor 
them. There is increasing appreciation of their im- 
portance and the value of their service to the state. 
They are seeking to advance the general welfare by 
training intelligence, by developing individuals physi- 
cally and morally, and by preparing them for voca- 
tional as well as avocational pursuits. The effort is 
not confined to a select few who are to be the leaders 
of the people, but embraces all, even the physically 
and mentally handicapped children. Newark is doing 
her part of this great work in a most commendable 
way, and her schools reflect the best educational 
philosophy of the times. 


The vacancies in the Superintendent’s staff were 
filled in September 1920, by the appointment of James 
E. Dougan and Charles H. Gleason. Mr. Dougan, 
after a successful experience of ten years as principal 
of the Boys’ Vocational School, was promoted to the 
position of Assistant Superintendent and placed in 
charge of vocational schools. In this wider field he 
has displayed the same energy and ability that char- 
acterized him as a principal. Mr. Gleason, an able 
and successful principal of one of the first all-year 
schools, was promoted to the position of Assistant 


Superintendent and given charge of alternating and 


all-year schools. He has a clear idea of what consti- 
tutes efficiency in school work and the tact, persistence, 
and good judgment necessary to secure it. The graph 
on opposite page shows at a glance the assignment of 
the work of supervision to the several assistant 
superintendents. 
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THE SCHOOL BULLETIN 


A very useful adjunct in the supervision of the 
schools is the School Bulletin. Since the fall of 1920 
it has been published by the Board of Education each 
month, except July and August. It is a sixteen to 
twenty page publication controlled by an editorial 
board and intended to diffuse information in refer- 
ence to the educational policies of the city and con- 
cerning pedagogical problems and studies that should 
be of interest to the teaching body. A copy is sent 
without charge to every teacher in the schools, and ex- © 
changes are made with other large cities for periodi- 
cals of a similar character. 


Only such personal items as changes in the person- 
nel of the Board of Education, deaths of teachers, or 
occurrences equally worthy of note have°been admit- 
ted to its columns. Space is given chiefly to the ex- 
position of important matters such as the merit sys- 
tem of the Board of Education, the classification of 
pupils, intelligence tests, programs for special types 
of schools, methods of instruction, and, specifically, 
to any unique or interesting phase of work as devel- 
oped by a Newark school or teacher. 


Excerpts from addresses or discussions at con- 
ferences of the Superintendent of Schools, and from 
assistant superintendent’s or supervisor’s reports of 
educational conventions, are printed when the content 
is of common interest. The object is to acquaint the 
staff with policies, experiments, and forward move- 
ments of every kind in the educational field. There is 
a department of library and museum notes which in- 
cludes a list of current periodical articles of interest 
to teachers. This is another evidence of the cordial 
cooperation of the Free Public Library and the 
Newark school system. 


The School Bulletin has been a decided success. 
There is convincing evidence of this in the testimony 
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of many readers as to the reliability of its information 
and the value of the suggestions contained in the 
wide range of its articles. 


REFERENCE AND RESEARCH 


The department of reference and research is of great 
assistance in the supervision of the schools. Its use- 
fulness and value are increasing each. year as the 
development progresses. The survey in arithmetic 
(Monograph No. 3) and the survey in spelling (Mono- 
graph No. 7) are now in printed form, available for 
use of principals and teachers. The survey in reading 
is nearing completion. In addition to these city-wide 
surveys the 8A grade pupils have been tested in suc- 
cessive terms to assist the high school principals in 
assigning to courses and classes those who enter their 
schools. The principals of elementary schools gave 
these tests, marked them, and sent the results for 
tabulation to the office. 


After the tests in penmanship, arithmetic, spelling, 
and reading were given the various schools weré 
divided into four groups according to their rank in 
each test. This grouping showed that some schools 
fell in the lowest group in every test and other schools 
in the highest group. A further investigation by 
applying grade norms showed that the results in the 
eighth grade of some schools were about equal to the 
sixth grade of some other schools. It was also noted 
that the schools showing the poorest results graduated 
the youngest pupils. 


The cooperation on the part of the teaching force 
and of the psychological staff of the medical depart- 
ment with the department.in the work of educational 
testing has been most cordial. Dr. Frank H. Reiter 
and his assistants have tested many pupils and classes 
on the request of principals and teachers and, in one 
case, of a whole school on the request of the Superin- 
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tendent of Schools. Dr. Reiter’s special scientific 
training fits him for the position of psychologist in a 
great school system. He has energy and ability and 
is a worthy successor of Dr. Francis N. Maxfield. The 
results of his work have been illuminating and most 
helpful. 


All of the investigations have thrown a different 
light upon the work done in the various schools. They 
indicate very strongly that the poorest work is not 
necessarily done in the schools where foreign children 
are taught, but may be found in those with unhandi- 
capped children. They reveal much that is suggestive 
and are of the greatest value to the educational 
system. 


Two schools—No. 1 and No. 2—requested a test of 
their 8A grades under the head of achievement based 
upon intelligence. In both cases rather surprising 
results were obtained and the principals of these 
schools have taken the test papers and the results and 
have studied them very carefully, the department of 
reference and research conferring with them regarding 
the points which the investigation disclosed. Mr. 
Sexton says of this test, 


I have before me at this time the papers in either case but 
I recall these conclusions from the summary of the test given im 


No. 2: first, that the results mentally were too poor for pupils. 


about to enter the high school—these children are chronologically 
somewhat under 13 years 11 months and mentally 12 years, 4 months; 


while the arithmetic achievement is of only sixth grade ability and : 


the ability to comprehend only fifth grade. 


The research department is,'in some respects, in a 
better position to know the schools than the 
assistant superintendents who visit them. This, of 
course,-does not mean that the research department 
knows better than the assistant superintendent all of 
the good or poor qualities of a given school, but it 
does mean that it knows the fundamental basis for 
closer supervision of the instruction. 
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The plans for next year include many excellent 
features. It is intended: 


(a) To continue one or two city surveys from 
among the following subjects: geography, history, 
language, arithmetic. Arithmetic is included so that 
it will not be supposed that when the survey of a 
subject is once completed no special attention need 
be given to it although the results may have been 
poor. 


(b) To construct with the cooperation of the 
kindergarten teachers and others, a test for the pro- 
motion of kindergarten children into the first grade, 
as a substitute for promotion almost entirely by age. 


(c) To cooperate with principals in investigating 
with them the results in their schools and in inter- 
preting these results; to encourage principals to give 
tests of their own under the supervision of the 
research department. 


(d) To continue the work of testing the achieve- 
ment of classes based upon their mentality in order to 
get what might be termed an educational quotient, or 
an insight into methods and skill in teaching. 


(e) To continue the measuring of the intelligence 
of elementary pupils about to enter the high school. 


The scope of the work is ever widening and is 
becoming more valuable each year. The tests now 
are made with mental age norms as well as grade 
norms. This gives more satisfactory results. No one 
can question seriously the value of these tests as 4 
guide in supervising work. They have been productive 
of so much good that inhibition must be used to keep 
the testing within reasonable limits with a definite 
purpose in view. If they are to be practical aids in 
school administration, the assistant superintendent in 
charge must have the time to do field work. Now, 
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he has too much other work to do. An educational 
assistant is needed in the office, if development is to 
continue, 


WELFARE OF TEACHERS 


The effort is made to secure the happiness of 
teachers by making the conditions under which they 
work comfortable and attractive and by providing 
adequate compensation for acceptable service, For 
years Newark teachers have had permanent tenure 
after a probationary period, at first of one and now 
of three years. They belong to a state disability and 
pension system which provides for permanent break- 
down and for old age. They are highly respected in 
the community and their social position is as good as 
they, as individuals, may choose to make it. The 
Salaries are good. There have been several new 
schedules adopted in successive years, the final being 
the following, effective in September 1921: 
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During the formative period in the arrangement of 
the early schedules referred to, the Superintendent 
called to confer with him leading teachers of the city 
in whose judgment and discretion he had confidence. 
This cooperation was most helpful. The Board of 
Education finally appointed a Salary Schedule Com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the Board and 
of teachers’ organizations, together with the Superin- 
tendent and other officials to discuss and to formulate 
salary schedules and to prepare rules for their 
operation. 


To stimulate teachers to broaden their scholarship 
and to improve their professional equipment, a rule 
was adopted permitting teachers to be advanced one 
additional step on the schedule every three years 
provided they present certificates covering collegiate 
or professional work, or an advanced degree, or 
research work of approved quality, and have a record 
of “good” or higher during .the period for which 
recognition is sought. It was realized that there might 
be danger to the efficiency of the schools if teachers 
were to engage primarily in taking college or profes- 
sional courses rather than in teaching the children. 
One is of greater importance than ‘the other, for 
schools are maintained to educate children. The. 
taking of courses is but secondary and must be kept 
so. The purpose for teachers-in-service is , to 
strengthen the work of educating children. In theory 
it should be unnecessary to do this, but in practice it 
is desirable for teachers to preserve the attitude of the 
learner and to keep fresh and abreast of the times, 
otherwise there might be stagnation. To prevent any 
loss to the schools, too much outside work at any one 
time should not be encouraged or approved. 


A Board of Control has the responsibility for formu- 
lating rules in reference to courses and work for 
teachers in service, referred to in the rules consists 
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of the Superintendent of Schools and J. Wilmer 
Kennedy, assistant superintendent, Corliss F. 
Randolph, representing elementary teachers, Marie L. 
Wolfs, representing secondary teachers, Griselda 
Ellis, representing special teachers, Clara E. Romer, 
vice principal, Franklin School, and Thomas K. 
McClelland, principal ‘Montgomery School. The im- 


portant rulings of the Board in reference to the “skip- 
step” are: 


RULINGS OF BOARD OF CONTROL 
1. Work done prior to 1920-1921 will not be credited. 


_ 2. The earliest date at which a teacher can receive a “skip step” 
in salary will be September, 1923. 


3. Teachers must have received permanent appointment before 
starting on the three-year period. 


4. Courses taken prior to permanent appointment will not be 
credited. 


5. The term “permanent appointment” shall be taken to mean 
permanent appointment to the system, and not to the particular grade 
or rank. 


6. The same courses cannot be submitted more than once for 
credit; that is, courses can not be offered for promotion or other 
advanced licenses and for “skip step” in salary, even though the 
teacher holding such advanced license shall never have been appointed 
to the position. 


7. Courses taken “by any teacher for “skip step” in salary should 
be of higher rank than the requirements of the position; that is, a 
teacher should go beyond her original preparation. 


8. High school teachers should not be credited with undergradu- 
ate work. 


9. Courses must be considered in connection with the qualifica- 
tions of the person offering them; as, a course which might be ac- 
cepted when offered by a teacher of the elementary schools, would 
not necessarily be so accepted when offered by a high school teacher. 


10. The term “professional,” as applied to courses, shall be taken 
to mean those courses which have a particular bearing on education. 


11. The ratings to be considered for the three-year period shall 
be the official record of the teacher; that is, the ratings of the prin- 
cipal, general supervisor, and assistant superintendent,—not the aux- 
iliary ratings of the supervisors in the special subjects, except for 
teachers of special subjects, in which case the ratings of the special 
supervisor of that subject shall also be considered. 


12. Teachers on the maximum can not be advanced beyona the 
maximum by presenting the number of hours of professional or cul- 
tural work required for the “skip step” and satisfactory ratings. 
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13. Two courses in the same department can be credited, but 
ts must not be duplicates; that is, they must not be of the same 
grade. 


14. Teachers of the manual arts can not be credited with courses 
taken in the Fawcett School of Industrial Arts inasmuch as such 
courses are offered primarily to teachers who are not already 
equipped to teach drawing and the related subjects required in the 
present course of study. 


15. The following directions shall be observed by candidates in 
submitting transcript of these to be used in securing an advance in 
the salary schedule (skip step) : 


(a) The transcript shall be typewritten with double spaces be- 
tween the lines. 


(b) There shall be a margin of 114” on the left and of 1” on 
the right. 


(c) The margin at the bottom of the paper shall be slightly 
wider than the margin at the top of the paper. The top 
margin shall be at least one inch wide. 


(d) The title page shall bear the title of the thesis about one- 
third of the way down, and below it the following: 
A thesis submitted for the skip-step on the..............008 
school salary schedule of the Board of Education of 
Newark, New Jersey. 


“COCO O OC OOO EEE HOES HEE O SESE EEO Henc rs SHOE OH OEOEOO ESET HESEEOED 


and at the bottom of the page the date of presentation. 

(e) The whole shall be bound in a ring binder. 

Sex discrimination in salary was abolished and an 
extra “equalization” increase of two hundred dollars, 
beginning in 1921-22, will be given each year until the 
difference in salary schedules is made up. 


Leaves of absence of one year, to teachers of more 
than ten years acceptable service, for post-graduate 
study on salary less substitute’s pay, have been granted 
from time to time by the Board of Education. The 
precedents thus established resulted in the adoption of 
the policy of granting, under approximately the same 
conditions, leaves of absence to teachers of ten years 
acceptable service for study and observation and to 
teachers of twenty years of acceptable service a year 
for rest and recreation. This privilege of a year’s 
leave for either purpose was granted on the declared 
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proviso, if the Board of School Estimate should pro- 
vide the money. The cost for the school year 1921- 


22 was: 

Amount 

Being Salary Salary 

School Teacher Paid PerAnnum  Substitute’s 

Barringer High ............... A $1,600 $3,200 $2,400 
Barringer: High 23. B 1,700 3,400 1,900 
Barringer High .....0000..... & 1,600 3,200 2,400 
emita eto io tue, D 1,600 3,200 2,200 
MPETICE AG LACT = vosnsesocesconsces E 1,500 3,000 2,100. 
eenicaly High i: hh. F 1,400 2,800 2,500 


See | eres: eens 


$9,400 $18,800 $13,520 


Total salary these high school teachers would have re- 


cerved’ had they taught’ allyear. 2.00. cape $18,800 
Total they will be paid on account of furlough....$ 9,400 

Total to be paid their substitutes....ccccccccccccscsccesccecce, 13,520. 22,920 

blo dehy pA ee MEE oh an SOIR ee Ng EES $ 4,120 
Elizabeth Avenue ........ A $1,050 $2,100 $1,500 
SHS OS a a B 1,050 2,100 1,900 
Joseph E. Haynes .......... C 1,050 2,100 1,500 
Meta vette ': ee D 1,155 2,310 1,900 
OLE Pe lee E 1,050 2,100 1,900 
RPM BOTL Moise nt ss tcae F 1155 2,310 2,100 
LET ia sce Soe aces G 1,050 2,100 1,500 


(me es 


$7,560 $15,120 $12,300 


Total salary these elementary school teachers would have 


received had they taught all MCAT. cote eek aa es RL OLeO 
Total they will be paid account of furlough............ $ 7,560 
Total to be paid their substitutes.........ccsccccsecesssemseee 12,300 19,860 
{in Ce SE dS ah OSI aR ll MER RR, Vaca aU dae $ 4,740 
SUMMARY 
Total extra cost—High.......... $4,120 
Total extra cost—Elem......... 4,740 
Grand Eotalch.son $8,860 
Average cost per teacher........ $ 681 


All the measures taken for the welfare and happi- 
ness of teachers are just and worthwhile. They make 
teachers of ability feel that the profession of educa- 
tion is attractive because of its rewards as well as its 
opportunities for service. 
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BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


Newark has made provision for the selection of well 
equipped and competent teachers by a system of com- 
petitive examinations conducted by a Board of Exami- 
ners. It is now more than twenty-one years since the 
Board was created by resolution of the Board of Edu- 
cation. It acts under the authority of state law which 
provides that “In each city school district there may 
be a board of examiners consisting of the superintend- 
ent of schools of such district, if there be one, and such 
persons as the Board of Education of the school dis- 
trict shall appoint. No person shall be appointed as 
such examiner unless he or she shall hold either a 
state certificate or the highest grade certificate issued 
in said district, or shall be a graduate of a college or 
university. Said board of examiners shall, under such 
rules and regulations as the State Board of Education 
shall prescribe, grant certificates to teach which shall 
be valid for all schools of such school district.” 


The personnel of the Board of Examiners has varied 
from time to time, the constant attempt being to have 
it representative. There were, at first, five members, 
_ but when the Board of Education decided to refer the 
matter of selecting text books and supplies to the 
Board of Examiners, the number was increased to 
seven. Still later, when the Board of Examiners was 
under attack, largely by people disappointed in their 
failure to secure the listing of text books for the 
schools, or to secure licenses to teach in Newark, there 
were added two laymen, men well known in the com- 
munity, making the number nine. Even this plan did 
not work because of continued attacks:and the Board 
- was reorganized in 1910 and made to consist of five 
members, the Superintendent of Schools, his two as- 
sistants, and the two laymen. The lay members were 
irregular in attendance at meetings and the work of 
the Board devolved upon the Superintendent and his 
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two assistants. The Board was again reorganized in 
1918 and thereafter consisted of the Superintendent 
of Schools, three assistant superintendents, the prin- 
cipal of a high school, and two elementary school prin- 
cipals. 


By resolution of the Commitee on Teachers adopted 
December 27, 1901, the Board of Examiners is re- 
quired to examine and rate all candidates for licenses 
under the three heads of scholarship, experience and 
fitness, or in cases of candidates exempted from the 
written examination, under the heads of experience 
and fitness alone. Scholarship is rated 50%, expe- 
rience 25%, and personal fitness 25%. All candidates 
are required to appear before the Board for oral ex- 
amination as to experience and personal fitness. Not 
so many fail in the oral test but the written examina- 
tions take heavy toll of all applicants. This is especi- 
ally true of examinations for high school licenses 
where the scholarship requirements are high. The fail- 
ure of many-normal graduates to pass a simple exami 
nation in English and Science and Art of Teaching is 
a subject of much concern to the Board of Examiners. 
For promotion of teachers in our own system, candi- 
dates must show proficiency either through examina- 
tion or the completion of college courses in the required 
studies. They must also be recommended by the prin- 
cipal of the school and the Assistant Superintendent 
in charge of the district in which the candidate 
teaches. Their recommendations must be made inde- 
pedently, that is without conference with each other. 


The Board of Examiners has always been under 
fire, and from the nature of its work must always re- 
main so. Any individual or body of individuals en- 
gaged in handing out refusals and denials in such large 
numbers is leaving behind it a trail of people embit- 
tered by disappointment, many of whom are worthy 
and animated by a laudable ambition. It is estimated 
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that 50% of candidates for elementary licenses and 
75% for high school licenses fail. In 1906 a candidate 
who failed to win a principal’s license, charged the 
members of the Board with malfeasance in office and 
they were summoned to appear before the Board of 
Education and plead to the indictment. The verdict 
was practical acquittal. In 1911 a candidate who was 
denied a principal’s license happened to be a member 
of the Legislature. He secured the enactment of a law 
taking away the licensing power from local boards of 
examiners. As the licensing power is a state function, 
the effect of the law was to embarrass the local Board 
and compel it to issue certificates instead of licenses 
through the State Board of Education. One year later 
the law was repealed. Open attacks such as these are 
less dangerous than subterranean efforts to discredit 
the Board, which, taken in the aggregate, are evil in 
their results. It must be remembered and emphasized 
that the Board of Examiners is the keeper of the gate- 
way to the system, charged with the duty of seeing 
that none enter who are not qualified, and it does a 
work that can scarcely be overestimated. The mem- 
bers discharge their duties with an eye single to the 
welfare of the Newark schools and no matter how 
sharp the criticism they feel that they must not deviate 
from this high purpose. The work done has been very 
important in making the schools efficient. The high 
professional standards long established and effectively 
maintained have given the city a corps of able and 
successful instructors. 


CONCLUSION 


The recent history, the present conditions, and the 
future needs of the schools of Newark makes evident 
the truth that a modern school system is a very com- 
plex organization. Not only here but everywhere, 
public education is a concrete exemplification of the 
wishes and aspirations of a democratic people whose 


| 
‘ 
| 
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appreciation of education is universal. So strong is 
the general belief in its value and necessity for success 
in all walks of life that the attendance even in high 
schools has increased enormously and all higher insti- 
tutions are crowded to the utmost. Measures for the 
betterment of schools—especially elementary, voca- 
tional, and secondary—are certain to receive encour- 
agement and support. The post war reaction against 
large budgets was to be expected and is widespread. 
A period of reasonable economy may be beneficial. 
The social and moral service of the schools is so well 
apprehended that there need be no fear for the future. 


That the Newark Schools have progressed is certain. 
Increased enrollment, improvement of buildings, erec- 
tion of additions to school houses, careful study and 
classification of children, improved methods and re- 
sults, enlarged service and multiplication of opportu- 
nities of every kind, rewards and recognition for 
teachers and a cooperative spirit aminating the super- 
vising and teaching corps are part of the evidence 
showing the truth of the assertion. That the stage has 
been reached where further advancement is unlikely 
cannot be claimed. There must be continued effort 
to secure a higher degree of efficiency and every means 
must be used to make effective a splendid ideal in the 
mind of all educators. To all who have labored un- 
selfishly to push forward the frontiers of education in 
this city during the last two years sincere thanks are 
hereby most heartily given. 


Respectfully submitted, 
DAVID B. CORSON, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


+ 
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SPECIAL REPORTS 


APPENDIX A 


School Savings Banks 


Report of 


ELMER K. SEXTON, 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools | 


The first school savings bank was organized at 
Goshar, Germany, in 1820. It was introduced into 
France in 1834, into Belgium in 1866, and still later into 
England, Switzerland, Italy, and other European coun- 
tries. It was introduced into the United States by John 
Thiry, who instituted a school savings system, 
adapted from the plans followed in Europe, in the 
public schools of Long Island City, New York, in 1885. 
Today the school savings bank exists in more than 
three thousand different school systems throughout the 
United States. 


Nearly $4,000,000 was saved and deposited in school 
savings banks by the American school children during 
the school year 1920-1921, as compared with 
$2,800,000 in the preceding school year, and the num- 
ber of depositors increased from 462,000 to 666,500 in 
schools having a total enrollment in the two years re- 
spectively of 1,015,000 and 1,479,600 according to the 
annual tabulation of the Savings Bank Division of the 
American Bankers’ Association. 


NEWARK’S SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS 


The first school savings bank in Newark, that at 
East Side High School, was opened March 1, 1915, 
before formal action was taken by the Board of Edu- 
cation establishing school savings banks as a part of 
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the school system. Owing to the success of this bank, 
the establishment of other school savings banks was 
soon authorized. 


Summaries of receipts and expenditures and of the 
number of depositors follow. (For analysis by schools 
see pages 177-180). 


TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


For the Year 1921 


RECEP 
Balance on hand in school savings banks 
Fidly 5 L920 cs eed es Pe aire eee eae pete $ 6,656.90 
Amount deposited i Ineo. July 1, 1920 to 
Julyz 1) 192 ies $ 25,395.10 


Interest credited ae sd 4 “apie ade “1920 to 
July 1; 1921 — CNot including Jutyanls 


LO2ZT) C2 SE Epica. cone nein eves een ee fants 226.56 25,621.66 
Datals WO sare terete oes eames $ 32,278.56 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Amount transferred to pupils accounts in 
local savings banks during year.............. $ 18,084.63 
Amount withdrawn by pupils from S. S. B. 
during } year s2h vucsuc noreirteateeneee 6,926.97 25,011.60 
Amount on hand in S. S. B. July 1, 1921... $ 7,266.96 
The amount on hand was held as follows: 
Bank balance ........... wih4, 000.10 
W: (Sa bade aed 338.92 
Liberty’. Bonds ispecies ae 2,094.89 
Total nics $7,266.96 
For the Year 1922 
RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand in school Pigs banks 
July 1, 1921... $ 7,266.96 
Amount deposited i in Te bs eye ‘July v "1921 
to. July: 1.1922. a ee ee ee $ 24,289.53 


Interest credited Soh one Mls el Sel Sts 
July 1, 1922 (Not including. July 1, 


1922) cassie cacao leone At deces aspen a eae 188.00 24,477.53 
Total startsiacem aun tie een ee $ 31,744.49 
DISBURSEMENTS 


Amount transferred tu pupils’ accounts in 
local savings banks during year............. $17,863.47 
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Amount withdrawn by pupils from S. S. B 


during year Sy lvls I eae a 6,876.45 
Amount transferred to School Account........ 210.04 24,949.96 


Amount on hand in S. S. B. July 1, 1922... $ 6,794.53 
The amount on hand is held as follows: 


Bank balance wcwnnsssssseseeeeeee4,360.72 
ESS Saree warieo ieee) 338.92 
Tiber ty pin sieisescrsrnersres 2,094.89 

POtAl ate rere $6,794.53 


Cumulative Report 
Total amount deposited in S 


rtoeluly. 1.1921, 2c ae 5 87,630.41 
Amount deposited July 1, 1921 to 

PUMA ELD Alesse cl cattpd ectrtaatteecst te 24,289.53 $111,919.94 
Interest credited S. S. B. to July 

NE | 5 RS i i aR eye arene 760.87 
Interest credited July 1, 1921 to 

July 1, 1922 (Not including 

REMI PL OZ) besesccrs ssa aocsaposstseiaie 188.00 948.87 $112,868.81 
Amount transferred to pupils’ ac- 

counts in local, savings banks 

cs pak 8 0 174 BAe 53,614.21 
Amount transferred se 1, 1921 

to- July -1;°1922Z.... 17,863.47 71,477.68 


Amount withdrawn by pupils from 
re to july 1b 1921... 27,510.11 


Amount withdrawn by. pupils July 
1, 1921 to July 1, 1922............ 6,876.45 34,386.56 


Amount transferred to School 
HOGS ea ST on a SS RR ha © Ene 210.04 106,074.28 


Amount on hand in S. S. B. 
(CAD Pt pallet Si RRO Sc el rs $ 6,794.53 


NUMBER OF DEPOSITORS 
For the Year 1921 


Number of depositors in S. S. B. July 1, 1920........ 5,920 
Number of new depositors July 1, 1920 to July 
Re ee aa tk  sashachapateasasiesvecss 3,893 
Total number of depositors during year... 9,813 
Number of depositors who have Se eee all de 
BORER NIT CAL eet ti cick gda ahem tncoo sen ep nave hivdsoeemmcsate 3,033 


Number of depositors July 1, 1921........ccscsemesesseeeees 6,780 
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For the Year 1922 


Number of depositors in S. S. B. July 1, 1921......... 6,780 
Number of new gs tome ea 1, 1921 to July 


1, 1922:. ROE LS Fat ed SMG Rie Was eA ae ee 
Total number of depositors during year... . 9,236 
Number of depositors who have withdrawn all de- 

posits during year... iasiys Oovob dene s ee 
Number who have not hades ay. deposits or with- 

drawals ditring Syear s,s. tenign Geis sient eee 4,210 
Number of depositors July 1, 1922..c.cccccccsscssssesssesees 5,026 


Cumulative Report 
Total number of depositors in S. S. B. to July 


Tit OZ TE pe cvsskctserustospAaacsiny, chai Reena ee 14,878 
Number of new depositors July 1, 1921 to July © 

1 12 e raspetvivsvnci seat oute er a el 2,456 
Total number of depositors since opening of S. 

S35, Ds. cuadhives eaehsarnoeehe ce eet et ae Oe: alone 17,334 
Number of depositors who have withdrawn all 

lepOsits fo thy bi 1O2h isc hes oe eS eee ee 8,098 
Number of depositors who have withdrawn all 

deposits July 1, 1921 to July 1, 1922.00... 2,449 
Number who have not made any deposits or with- 

drawals "during year ge.Gacke etc oan een 1,761 12,308 
Number of: depositors July 1, 1922... a: 5,026 
Amount of money represented by the | ‘accounts 

which have not been active during year (1761) $568.90 
Number of graduates who had accounts at time of 

graduation 19214) wot eee ee ee eee 76 

LO 22 ccanthesvdiuaustey peenecietecred aera ek 119 

Number of pupils now attending school who have 

regular bank accounts in local savings banks 2,334 


During the year ending July 1, 1921, two new banks 
were opened, namely: Chestnut Street and Eliot. 
These two banks have been especially prosperous, and 
this accounts principally for the increase in the de- 
posits (21.9%) during the year, as shown by the 
statement. (See Table I, 1921, appended.) 


During the school year 1921-1922, no additional 
school savings banks were opened in Newark. One 
bank, Chestnut Street, did not function on account of 
the illness and death of the principal, Mr. Heineken, 
whose place was filled during the remainder of the 
year by Miss MacBride, the vice principal. 
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The amount deposited during the year 1921-1922, 
was $24,289.53, which was a decrease of $1,105.57, or 
4.35%, over that of the preceding year. Five schools— 
Abington Avenue, Cleveland, Monteith, Warren Street, 
and Washington Street—have increased their deposits 
- over those of 1920-1921. The greatest decrease in de- 
posits occurred in Eliot, which showed $2,681.35 less 
than the year preceding. 


~The withdrawals during the year amounted to 
$6,876.45, which was $50.52, or .73 of one per 
cent. less than last year. The greatest amount with- 
drawn was from Lafayette School, and the least 
amount withdrawn was from Chestnut Street School, 
which school did not have any deposits during the 
year. 


» 


The amount transferred to the accounts of indi- 
vidual pupils who hold savings bank books was 
$17,863.47. This is $221.16, or 1.22%, less than last 
year. The school doing the best work in this respect 
was Monteith, which transferred $5,256.00 to the ac- 
counts of the individual pupils. 


Interest credited to the school savings banks by the 
local institutions, and ‘“dead’’ accounts, occurring 
through pupils moving from the district without with- 
drawing their accounts, and who cannot be found, be- 
come a fund which continues to grow and lies dormant. 
In some cases, schools have been allowed to transfer a 
part of this balance to the school fund. During the 
year the amount so transferred was $210.04. 


The balance held by the schools July 1, 1922, to the 
credit of pupils which has not reached a sufficient sum 
to be deposited in the savings banks to the individual 
accounts of the pupils, amounts to $6,794.53, of which 
$338.92 is invested in War Savings Stamps, and 
$2,094.89 in Liberty Bonds. The school showing the 
greatest amount to its credit in'the local savings bank 
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is Lafayette which has $1,693.13, and the one having 
the least is Chestnut Street with $52.22. (See Table I, 
1922, appended.) | 


The number of new depositors during the year 
1921-1922 was 2,456, a decrease of 1,487, or 37.2%, 
over last year. The total number of depositors during 
the year was 9,236, or 577 less than last year. The 
total number of depositors includes those carried over 
from the preceding year and the new depositors of this 
year. The number of active depositors during the 
year was 5,026. This does not include any depositor 
who did not make a deposit or withdrawal during the 
year. The total number of pupils who have deposited 
in the school banks since they were opened was 17,334. 
The number of graduates who had accounts at the time 
of graduation was 119. (See Table II, 1922, appended.) 


No new banks have been established, largely because 
the principals do not wish to increase the amount of - 
work they now have. The statement is made that 
there is more time consumed with it than they can 
spare. The form of bank which we now have is the 
nearest to actual banking experience and for that rea- 
son we prefer to keep it unless greater advantages are 
found in other systems. New devices have been ex- 
amined with a view of placing in*the schools one 
which will lessen the amount of labor on the part of 
the schools in connection with the school savings 
banks. If this can be done, there-is no reason why all, 
or nearly all, of the schools should not take part in the 
thrift education which is so important to the young 
people of our nation. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ELMER K. SEXTON, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools. 


HEALTH LEAGUE DRAMATIZATIONS 


TOP-—GOOD HEALTH FAIRY, HAMILTON SCHOOL. MIDDLE—HEALTH 


CLUB ACTIVITIES, WARREN STREET SCHOOL. BOTTOM—GOOD HEALTH 
ELVES, MILFORD SCHOOL 
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TABLE II (1921)—NUMBER OF DEPOSITORS IN SCHOOL SAVINGS 
BANKS 
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AStusitler celine eae 163 47 210 29 181 
Abington Avenue.....................- 246 183 429 17 412 
eaindentotreet.t.0)s uu. a. 427 255 682 347 335 
ROLES Lite Sereet ec ye od 307 307 103 204 
SAUCES GX | REE a eae ae 667 223 890 41 849 
Iie be. 2! Ue Se led Rie Seca Reicher e 830 830 70 760 
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TABLE II (1922)—-NUMBER OF DEPOSITORS IN SCHOOL SAVINGS 
BANKS 
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Total Elem. .. 
Grand Total.. 


14,878 | 2,456 |17,334 | 8,098 | 2,449 | 1,761 |12,308 | 5,026 
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Tex Books in the Schools 
Report of 


ELMER K. SEXTON, 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 


The report on text books submitted herewith covers 
the books in the elementary and secondary day and 
evening schools for the two years ending June 30, 1922. 


The following tables present a summary of the data 
exhibited in the tables appended to this report: (See 
pages 192-206). 


Table A—Text Books in the Schools 
Books per pupil 


Per cent on average 

Number of books increase enrollment 
1921 1922 Increase Books Pupils 1921 1922 
Day Elementary 676,262 680,573 4,311 63.0) 24S 11; 10.80 
Day High 116,394 130,918 14,524 12.48 21.36 19.59 18.15 


Junior College 3,146 3,558 412 13.09 12.03 29.13 29.40 
Evening Elem. 12,550 13,440 890 7.09 19.88 4.44 3.87 
Evening High 3,948 4,173 ove LOA AO. Ulead 


ee 


Total 812,300 832,762 20,462 2.52 5.49 10.98 10.67 
Table B—Per Cent. of Increase in Text Books for Five Years 


1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
Day Elementary 4.4 #48 C3 Be # 61 .63 
Day High 7.9 5.0 7.4 7.08 12.48 
Junior College — — 158.7 14.61 13.09 
Evening Elem. a 3.7 #8.0 bate ROSS ane ofc Nts 7.09 
Evening High 10.7 18 #15. Seeet OD 5.70 
Total 4.7 3.6 ie.t cs Pa POSES 
# Decrease 
Table C—Books per Pupil for Five Years 
1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
Day Elementary 12.32 11.56 11.40 11.00 10.80 
Day High 18.70 19.83 20.12 19.59 18.15 
Junior College — 16.84 25.19 29.13 29.40 
#Evening Elem. 5.58 6.92 6.14 4.44 3.87 
#Evening High 1.34 1.78 Aik 2.01 wel 
Total 11.90 11.62 11.40 10.98 10.67 


# Evening schools frequently use the books of the day schools. 
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Table D—Books per Pupil According to Size and Grade of School 


Number of Books per pupil 
Grammar schools 1921 1922 Range 1922 
2000 and above 5 8.81 9.35 7.91 to 10.22 
1500 - 2000 13 10.52 10.57 8.34 to 12.59 
1000 - 1500 11 £1.53 11.24 7.79 to 13.56 
Below 1000 10 13.93 13.68 11.85 to 16.29 
Primary 


Including 7th grade 15.44 17.44 17.44 


1 
Including 6th grade 5 9.49 9.18 6.47 to 13.52 
Including 5th grade Z 11.15 9.58 7.72 to 13.98 
All other primary SNe: 8.04 8.37 4.30 to 18.23 


NUMBER OF BOOKS 


Table A shows that there are 832,762 text books in 
the schools of the city, an increase of 20,462 books or 
2.52% over 1921 although the number of pupils has 
increased in the same time 5.49%. The greatest in- 
crease in text books occurs in the day high schools, 
(12.48%), while the number of pupils has increased 
at a much more rapid rate, namely 21.36%. The per 
cent of increase (or decrease) of text books for five 
years is shown in Table B. 


The number of books per pupil (Table C) has de- 
creased from 10.98 in 1921 to 10.67 in 1922. This de- 
crease has occurred in every class of schools, except 
the Junior College, which has only a fraction of a book 
per pupil more in 1922 than in 1921. Although the 
number of books greatly increased in the day high 
schools in 1922, this is due to the great increase in 
the enrollment, as the number of books per pupil is 
less than in 1921. 


If we now had in the schools the same number of 
books per pupil which occurred in 1918 (11.9), we 
would have 94,373 books more than we actually have 
at the present time. It will be noted that the reduc- 
tion in the number of books per pupil makes quite a 
difference in the number of books in the schools, and 
the cost of the same. 


The greatest increase in the elementary books for 
1922 occurred in geographies 3,784 (9%), histories 
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1,522 (8.4%), first year readers 885 (1.9%). There 
was a decrease of 913 (2.1%) in fourth grade readers, 
790 (1.5%) in arithmetics, and 752 (1.7%) in sec- 
ond grade readers. - (See Table I, 1922, appended.) 


In the senior high schools, the greatest increase oc- 
curred in social studies, 3,115 (51.5%), with an in- 
crease of 17.6% of pupils. This is largely on account 
of the State law requiring a course in civics and in 
problems of democracy for which courses new books 
were required. Spanish books increased 1,759 
(29.5%), while the pupils increased 8.6%. (See Table 
IV, appended.) 


In the junior high schools, there was increase of 
1,953 (89.7%) in English text books, with an increase 
of 143.4% in the number of pupils, mathematics 770 
(67.1%) with an increase of 138.7% of pupils. (See © 
Table IV, appended.) 


Table D shows a summary of the number of books 
per pupil in the elementary schools grouped according 
- to size of enrollment and grade of school. (See Table 
V, 1921 and Table V, 1922 for detailed reports by 
schools. ) 


VISEING OF ORDERS 


The viséing of the orders of the principals has been 
productive of great economy, and it is sincerely hoped 
that it has not injured the schools... In 1921-1922 
prices of text books were 55% higher than in 1914. 
The amount expended for text books in 1914 was 
$56,445.96 (including text books, maps, and laboratory 
supplies). The average enrollment has increased 
since that time 14.8%. The cost of text books for the 
present enrollment at a 55% increase in price over 
that of 1914 would have been $129,487.03. We actu- 
ally expended during the year 1921-1922 $96,181.25 
(text books, maps, etc.), a saving of $33,305.78. The 
cost of books ordered but denied represented a saving 
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of $14,988.19. The difference between the saving of 
$33,305.78 by one method of computing and $14,988.19 
by another method is due to the fact that principals 
are now ordering much more carefully. We are real- 
ly saving the first named amount. It can be readily 
seen that Newark is exceptionally careful, and that 
there is very little or no waste in the ordering and 
use of text books and supplies. In a few cases schools 
have already suffered slightly from the unnecessary 
sacrifice caused by the voluntary reduction of the 
number of text books used. This we do not want to 
occur. We want every school to have the books and 
supplies necessary for efficient work, but not so many 
that waste is liable to creep in. 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


The circulating library consists of 3,542 books (79° 
sets), 48 books more than last year. 


There were 384 new books purchased for the cir- 
culating library during 1920-1921 as follows: 


60 Stories Pictures Tell, Book 1 


60 2 
60 ‘ “c “ce ‘ 3 
60 6 “e ‘ ‘ 4 
48 “cc “e “cc “ec 5 
48 ‘ sé “cc “ec 6 
48 ‘é “ ““ “c 7 
48 “cc “ “cc ‘é 8 


During the year 1921-1922, 48 new books, one set 
of The Boys’ Parkman, were purchased and added to 
the circulating library. 


The circulating books have been called for as fol- 
lows: 


1921 
Number of sets used in day schools 40 Volumes 1807 
Number of sets not used 44 Volumes 1810 
(Counting same set more than once if used more than once) 
1922 
Number of sets used in day schools 30 Volumes 1,414 
Number of sets not used 50 Volumes 2,238 


(Counting same set more than once if used more than once) 
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These books are very little used, largely because no 
one takes the trouble to order them. Last year the 
Principals’ Association requested that The Boys’ 
Parkman be added to the list of approved books avail- 
able for school orders. Instead of putting the book on 
the regular list, the Board of Examiners placed it in 
the circulating library, but as yet no order has been 
received for this set of books. 


TRANSFERS : 

During the years 1920-1921 and 1921-1922, 14,076 
and 13,941 books respectively were transferred from 
the schools where they were not being used to other 
schools that wished to use them. This number in- 
cluded books transferred to and from the evening 
schools as well as the day schools. 


REBOUND BOOKS 
Books have been sent to be rebound, as follows: 


1921 1922 Increase 
Books sent to be rebound 
and discarded 74,268 84,594 10,326 
Books rebound 26,154 30,886 4,732 
Cost of rebinding $9,567.63 $9,991.19 $423.56 
Cost of same books new 
(approximate ) 19,135.26 19,908.42 | 773.16 


Books are being rebound better than heretofore, 
making them both more attractive and more durable. 
In the majority of schools very little attention is being 
paid to the selection of books for rebinding purposes. 
This lack of attention represents a loss to the city, 
because the number of books returned from the binder 
is much less than it would have been had the books 
been selected for rebinding at the proper time. For 
instance, in the elementary schools, 6,970 geographies, 
7,781 histories, 2,526 language books, and 4,034 arith- 
metics, four classes of books which are profitable to 
rebind, were sent in in such condition that only 3,471 
geographies, 4,661 histories, 1,402 language books, 
and 2,125 arithmetics were returned rebound. This 
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indicates that the books are not selected for rebinding 
at the proper time. Some schools are not giving much 
attention to the rebinding of their text books. 


BOOKS LOST AND FOUND 


Books Lost 
1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
Day Elementary 17,757 32,034 25,696 30/488 26.078 
Day High 3,748 3,901 6,502 7,678 6,559 
Junior College ek a ee 192 ¥55 193 160 
Evening Elementary 553 631 1,707 1,008 694 
Evening High 639 561 403 322 360 
Total 22,697 37,319 34463 39,689 33,851 
Books Found . 
1 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
Day Elementary 4321 9,471 9,272 10,902 9,465 
Day High 1,204 1,260 1257, 2,164 1,072 
Junior College — — 8 25 11 
Evening Elementary is 252 488 144 122 
Evening High 15 39 35 64 17 
Total 5,615 11,022 11,040 13,299 10,687 


Too great a number of books has been lost during 
1921-1922, although the number (33,851) is less than 
that of 1920-1921 (39,689). The number of books 
found is 10,687. The number lost and paid for by 
the pupils is 2,205 and the number destroyed on ac- 
count of contagious diseases is 1,247, although a num- 
ber of schools did not report under these two heads. 
This makes a net loss of 19,712 books which cannot be 
accounted for. 


When a large number of books are lost and a large 
number are found the indications are that there has 
been some inefficient management of the care and dis- 
tribution of text books. The number of books lost and 
the number of books found have both considerably 
increased over what they were five years ago, indicat- 
ing that the accounting of text books in the schools 
is not as careful as it was five years ago. 


In the senior high schools during 1921-1922, Cen- 
tral lost and found the greatest number of books, very 


— 
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much in contrast to Barringer where the number lost 
and found is comparatively small. This may be due, 
in part, to the all year plan, under which Central High 
School operates. Of the junior high schools, Cleveland 
stands out as losing and finding, both in the elemen- 


- tary and high school departments, an excessive num- 


ber of books, indicating that the organization of this 
phase of the school work is not satisfactory. This is 
quite in contrast to Robert Treat Elementary and 
High School. Of the elementary schools, other than 
Cleveland, which have lost and found more books than 
they should during 1921-1922 are Hamilton, Lafay- 
ette, Monteith, Abington Avenue, Joseph E. Haynes, 
and Franklin in the order named. (See Table II, 1922, 
appended). 


In the elementary schools histories disappear more 
than any other text book. This is true every year. 
These books are taken home and kept there. There 
is no reason why such books as histories, geographies, 
language books or arithmetics should be lost, so that 
they cannot be traced and either returned or paid for. 
All high school books are charged to pupils and can 
readily be traced. Elementary books assigned to pu- 
pils for a full term should also be assigned in such a 
way that they can be traced, and the pupils should be 
required to return the book or pay for it. 


The importance of this subject and the increase in 
the number lost from year to year led to the prepara- 
tion last year’ of a table giving the average enroll- 
ment for five years, (1917-1921, inclusive) the num- 
ber of text books lost during the same five-year period, 
and the books lost per pupil based on the average en- 
rollment for the five-year period. (See Table VI, ap- 
pended.) The number of books lost per pupil each 


year, based on the five-year total, by the senior high 


schools is .868, by the junior high schools .927, by the 
Junior College 1.81, and by the elementary schools 
280. Among the senior high schools it was found 
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that East Side High and Central High lost the great- 
er number of books, while the fewer number were lost 
by Barringer High and South Side High. In the ju- 
nior high schools the greatest loss occurred in Cleve- 
land and the least in Robert Treat. The loss in the 
Junior College (1.81) is the greatest of any class of 
schools or of any individual school. In the elementary 
schools the greatest loss occurred in the following in 
the order mentioned: Joseph E. Haynes, Lafayette, 
West Side, Cleveland, Avon Avenue, McKinley, Abing- 
ton Avenue, Franklin, Robert Treat and Burnet; 
while the fewest number were lost in the following 
schools in the order mentioned: Bruce Street (net 
gain), Dayton, Summer Place, Warren Street, Eliza- 
beth Avenue, Eliot, Monmouth Street, South Market 
Street, South Tenth Street, and Berkeley. 


The loss of books in the alternating schools averaged 
423 books per pupil each year based on the total of 
the five-year period, which will be seen to be far 
greater than the average of all elementary schools 
(.280). Six of the alternating schools were included 
in the ten losing the greatest number of books. This 
is partly due to the difficulty of assigning books to the 
care of certain teachers, and also to the fact that chil- 
dren are obliged to carry their books with them or be 
in danger of losing them. The number of books lost 
by the all-year schools is .404 per pupil based on the 
five-year total, which is also much in excess of the 
average of all elementary schools (.280). This is 
largely due to the fact that books are changed four 
times a year, and this makes a possibility of losing 
them at the time of change, although with careful 
records this should be reduced to a minimum. 


Tables I, (1921 and 1922) appended, present sum- 
maries of the inventories by subjects. 


Tables II, (1921 and 1922) appended, present sum- 
maries of the inventories by schools, together with 
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the condition of the appropriation at the end of the 
year. It also shows the number of books per pupil, 
and the number of books not used during the year in 
junior college, high and elementary day schools. 
There were 19,517 books not in use during the year 
- 1920-1921, or 6,209 more than the previous year. 
During 1921-1922, there were 16,580 books not in use 
or 2, 937 less than during 1920-1921. 


All but thirteen schools overdrew their appropria- 
tions in 1922. Last year all but eight overdrew their 
appropriations. In 1922, the appropriation was over- 
drawn to the greatest extent by Central High School, 
namely by $5,967.04. Of the elementary and junior 
high schools, Robert Treat overdrew $3,846.02, while 
Warren Street spent less than its appropriation by 
$712. This is a very unsatisfactory condition, both 
from the standpoint of efficiency, and from the stand- 
point of viséing the orders. The appropriations should 
_ be apportioned to the various schools according to our 
former method, and if it is found necessary to increase 
the appropriation, this increase should be apportioned, 
so that the principal of the school may know the lim- . 
its beyond which he should not go, and the person 
assigned to viséing orders will have a better guide for 
limiting the amount a particular school can spend. 
One school should not be allowed to take from another 
school the money belonging to it unless exceptional 
conditions exist. There are many cases when the 
benefit of the doubt may be given to a school having 
carefully used its appropriation and refused a school 
that has very little or no balance. The money was 
not apportioned last year until near the end of the 
year. This year the money has already been appor- 
tioned and orders can be viséd with much better 
judgment. 


Tables III, (1921 and 1922) appended, present sum- 
maries of books used in the evening schools similar 
to Table II for the day schools. 
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Table IV, (1921 and 1922 combined) appended, 
shows the number of pupils taking the various high 
school subjects in the senior and junior high schools, 
the number of books used in these subjects, the per- 
cent of increase in books compared with the percent 
of increase of pupils, the number of books per pupil 
compared with the number used in that subject the 
preceding year, and the number of books lost in each 
subject. The greatest increase in books per pupil, out- 
side of Greek and German, occurred in Spanish, and 
Social Studies.< The greatest loss percent of text 
books has occurred in Italian, Spanish, and French. 


Table V, (1921) appended, shows the day elemen- 
tary schools grouped according to size of enrollment, 
and indicates the number of books per pupil for each 
school of each group. The number of books per 
pupil has decreased in every class of school, except the 
last group, which is somewhat peculiar as to its or- 
ganization. It will be observed that the larger the 
school organization, the less the number of books re- 
quired. In the first group, Lafayette requires 10.47 
_ books per pupil, McKinley 7.45. In the second group 
Belmont Avenue requires 13.09 books per pupil, while — 
Moses Bigelow requires 8.46. In the third group 
Milford requires 15.54 books per pupil, while Webster 
requires 8.18. In group four, South Tenth Street 
requires 17.86 books per pupil, while Chestnut Street 
requires 11.48. South Tenth Street has, however, re- 
duced its number from 19.58 in 1920 to 17.86 this 
year. 


Table V, (1922) appended, shows the day elemen- 
tary schools grouped according to size of enrollment, 
and indicates the number of books per pupil for each 
school of each group. The number of books per pupil 
has increased in the first two groups but decreased in 
the third and fourth groups. In the first group, the 
_ School having the greatest number of books per pupil 
is John Catlin, while McKinley has the least num- 
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ber. In the second group, Cleveland has the greatest 
number of books per pupil, and has increased the 
number during the year, while Carteret has the least 
number of books per pupil, and has the same number 
as last year. In the third group, Milford School has 
_the greatest number of books per pupil, and has de- 
creased the number since last year. Webster has the 
Jeast number of books per pupil, which is less than it 
had last year. In the fourth group, South 10th Street 
has the greatest number of books per pupil, which is 
less than last year, and Summer Avenue has the least 
number, which is greater than last year. The range 
of number of books per pupil within the group is not 
as great as formerly, showing that the schools are 
getting on a fairly good working basis in this respect. 
(See Table D, p. 182). 


Table VI, appended, shows the average enrollment 
for five years, (1917-1921 inclusive) totaled, the total 
net loss of books for five years, and the average num- 
ber of books lost per pupil per year, based on the 
average enrollment for the five-year period. This 
appears to be a small number, but it must not be for- 
gotten that many of the pupils use very few books. 


Respectfully submitted, 


EK, K. SEXTON, 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools. 
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. STATISTICS OF TEXT BOOKS IN SCHOOLS 


Table I (1921)—Inventories by Subjects, Day Elemen-_ 
tary and Evening Schools 


Day Elementary Schools Evening Schools 
n » 
an n 
i § 5 
: : g 
n 3 Ao) A D 8 
qc par 
3 eel Reh oe S i|9 ba 
Oo BB | doh | 8) ge 
So S O g AY, = O S a Oo 
3 g ay S 8 3 5 S Q - 
Zo Ree ee ae, en 
Reading: ‘ 
1st grade....._...... 46,172 694| 1.52) 2,401 652} 1,749] 3.78 45)|) 2 Sy See 
2nd gtade......... 44,567| * 618] *1.36] 27017 540] 1,477| 3.31 373 16; 4.28 
3rd: grades ease 41,441/*1,349| *3.15| 1,558 392} 1,166} 2.81 315 14) 4.44 
Ath grade._......... 44,234] * 842) *1.86) 1,287) 556 7311.65 547 19| 3.47 
Sti eradec 58,726) 828] 1.43) 2,056] 870) 1,186} 2.02] 1,313 25| 1.89 
6th grade... 28,737| * 886} *2.99] 1,065 664 401 1.39 692 1217s 
7th grade.......:.-- 26,063 286| 1.11 832 249 §83| 2.23 636 2 31 
Sthicradee 2ets 19,340 321 1.68 634 206 428) 2.21 342] ee ee 
Civics 2 tee 5,806} 837} 16.84 126 56 70} 1.20) 445 19| 4.27 
Cooking 435 543} * 95/*14.89 56 1 55).10.12 45 2| 4.44 
Drawing 2323S 2,545 160} 6.70 58 37 ay 82). 2° 2h ee aes 
Geography.........-.... 41,926] * 508] *1.19] 2,798) 1,138] 1,660] 3.95 421 40; 9.50 
History 44,487 135 .30} 3,588 436} 3,152} 7.08] 1,007 51}. 5:06 
Language 2. 5) 25,296| * 449) *1.74| 1,532 642 890; 3.51 433 11 2.54 
Mathematics.......... $1,238)*1,101| *2.10] 1,790 527) 1;263) 2246 529 55] 10.39 
Music% tc Fe 107,030} *1,258) *1.16| 4,311] 2,277 2,034} 1.90 Fpcp eRe Ree. 
Penmanship............ 12,836] * 84] * .65 716 PATS 441; 3.43 SOP: sce er ee 
Physiology and ba 
Hygiene 9,422 A21) 24.67 205 107 98) 1.40 160) “2s Taos 
Scienée es hws 1,494 59} 4.11 31 15 16] (1.07) ° 2p ea eee 
Spelling? =. 325) us 30,291} * 371] *1.21] 1,935 728} 1,207} 3.98 696 15) ° 245 
Miscellaneous.......- 15,692 49 Pail 769 143 626) 3.99 3) ae ae 
Teachers’ Use.......- 14,498] * 78) * .53 722 390 332) °2329 3) Sik ee 
EP ODOCIAl set wet es 402 34; 9.24 1 | Di get) Ls re ve 
Circulating = | 3,476 <7] on cannes Cie Me EM TST 
Total Elementary..|676,262|*3,423| * .50 30,488/10,902/19,586| 2.89} 8,110 281| 3.46 
Junior College........ 3,146 401] 14.60 193 25 168} »5:34)5 2.1} age wee 
High School.-......... 116,394} 7,701 7.08} 7,678) 2,164)°5,514| 4:73) =e eee ae 
tEvening School 
(Spéclal}iiius Oo dad edt 2A Vee ea a ee ee 4,440) 727] 16.37 
tEvening High 5} OO ek eee aoe Ae eT ee se ee 3,948 322! 8.15 
Lotal 795,802] 4,679 -59/38,359/13,091/25,268} 3.17/16,498 1,330} 8.06 
Te nn a as 


* Decrease. 
+ Including class in speech-reading for deaf. 
t Including Fawcett School. 


& 


TABLE EXERCISES IN NON-GYMNASIUM SCHOOL—MONMOUTH STREET SCHOOL. 
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Table I (1922)—Inventories by Subjects, Day Elemen- 
tary and. Evening Schools 


Day Elementary Schools Evening Schools 
2 
= ihe : st I 
a | § z cpa ek 
2 5 a PA ile 
5 = uo) n ww fo} 
2) i) ra — “4 
g © 3 ° % Z -) fe) re 
9 v rs 5 (x, D » faa) a S 
a g > n n S 5 n ss 
@ 0 mY ay v ° ay Ss) 
RS fre 92 a Fe da i Cini Wea as es 
° is} ” 
7 a Ay fee) —Q Z; & Zz —Q [eV 
Reading: 
istigrade...2. 47,057 885 P.O? 495 612| 1,813} 3.85 7 AY AY Rat ed 71 eat 
2nd erade ._-s.2:: 43,815] * 752 1.69] 2,027 §84| 1,443} 3.29 446 45| 10.09 
3rd grade._......... 40,976) * 465] *1.12] 1,415 617 798} 1.95 406 10} 2.46 
4th grade............ 43,321) * 913] *2.06) 1,154 556 598] 1.38 584 20 sao s 
Sth grade........... 58,709} * 17] * .03) 1,755 736| 1,019} 1.74) 1,379 3 SoD 
Gth grade:t...-..- 28,304) * 433) *1.51 aS 346 369} 1.30 681 11 1.62 
mtigranes ©. 22 26,377 314]; 1.20 590 307 283| 1.07 611 11 1.80 
8th grade._......... 19,729 389| 2.01 433 283 150 .76 SOD 10) 3.01 
“etl aig (on ne RS ee 6,239 433| 7A6 136 152] § 16] § .26 382 9} 2.36 
SOOKInG os2 ee 544 1 18 22 1 21| 3.86 44 EP 2.27 
Dirawiie 2,514] * 31] *1.22 Ol ed OSI) Sioa) Sr Opn eae Hamer ere es oe 
Geography............-. 45,710] 3,784} 9.03} 2,121 759| 1,362| 2.98 448] § 28] §6.25 
PRISEOLY oe cok 46,009) 1,522} 3.40} 2,801 482] 2,319} 5.04 992 28| 2.82 
Language..............-- 25,706] 410} 1.62 956, 510) 446] 1.74) 432 1 .23 
Mathematics.......... 50,448] * 790} 1.54) 2,050} 491] 1,559] 3.09 572 44| 7.69 
Mirsiow 106,489] * 541 -51} 3,174) 2,142) 1,032 .97 129 5} 3.88 
Penmanship._._....... 12,949 113 .88 643 52} ~591} 4.56 POG Hil c-2-tsty abemeee 
Physiology and 
iygiene =". 9,559 £377 5.45 168 109 59 -62 LOO}. Meee ee 
Sciences 2. 2. 3. 1,591 97| 6.49 93 3 OOS GOs eel eae es es 
Point Se 30,102} * 189 -62} 1,818 174] 1,644] 5.46 667 29| 4.35 
Miscellaneous........| 16,091 399| 2.54 789 242 $4713.40 88 YADA | 
Teachers’ Use........ 14,355] * 143) * .99 704 204 500; 3.48 Sheer ctr s Weta anes = 
Neefert bk, Mee ee 455 Saad. a lee Sap Wed epee br thar Soll Rite lh a | aan ze tan Kea oa ved BG Gel 
Circulating. -- 2. 3,524 AS |e kt SG tree eejane tc emen e raes Seed paces. Fe aed te HT pene Re 


(1) 
Total Elementary../680,573} 4,311 -63|}26,078| 9,465]/15,457| 2.27) 8,587; 201) 2.34 


(2) 
Junior College........ 3,558] 412] 13.09] 160 11 , 9 oD Wie seeerateee: aie. 
3) 
High School............ ISO-OLBI A 52481 PASH 6-559) CL. O7 21S. S31 le 2eOD |e os cece weeeeee fates 
tEvening School 
OS Be awe gee al 2 eid BD GI li ae eel Raia We a eR Da re 4,853] 371] 7.64 
eg Teall Ste a RLS os paca SUSAR CReReR IG te Vie One [aes AVTSie 3431 4.8222 
(4) 
‘ot. 815,049]19,247| 2.36/32,797/10,548|18,797| 2.31)17,613 915} 5.20 
* Decrease. (1) Deducting 1,156 books lost and 
§Gain. paid for or destroyed by reason of 
+ Including class in lip-reading for deaf. contagious diseases. 
t Including Fawcett School. (2) Dera e 140 books purchased by 
pupils. 


(3) Deducting 2,156 books lost and 
paid for or destroyed by reason of 
contagious diseases. 

(4) Deducting 3,452 books (see notes 1, 
2 and 3). 
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Table III (1921)—Inventories by Schools, Evening 


Schools 4 
= al fae 2 a 
opie aot Ua “ald Oana baat: A 
f= Or L EG be 
SCHOOL Praga Be i wl oar is Z g = 2 
Pe | co eee al ag 2 1 | O81] 2 
© 8 $ Pa 5 iss % 3 » ‘J 4 9% 
> ° es } } w ) ) 
< ny —Q —Q a Ay —Q 
Paw cettiise sac eros 831 651 65 208 23 185 28.4 78 
q High 
Bergen Street............. 378 927, |" * 44 3Saa Es 38 4.1 2.45 
Brankelin sie sees 183 397 3 6 bo ae Thah 2.17 
Joseph E. Haynes...... 253 6020) F216 29 O20l ater t .4 GAT fe) 
Robert Treat.............. S21 oil 281 ae O0 AT Nes 41 3.2 3.99 
otal Highteyes ASS ore 0 ele SRO 114 41 73 Bay 2.90 
Elementary 
Abington Avenue...... 137 A5Sal 2236 we 2 30 6.6 3.30 
$Belmiont Avenue...) 20000] 1. 42964. 5) 0 Or o> ee ee oe eee S252 
Bergen Street.............. 72 732 107 23 23): |=) 2 ee 10.16 
Carteret..2- sue 237 739 290 DOs cme cee 26 3.5 Keel 
Central Avenue......... 204 | 1,227 29 49 4 45 3.6 6.01 
Cleveland....... ee 339 861 227 16 220/FO Orie teeed 2.54 
Nrankiinta (eas VA! OAS 205 92 21 71 2.7 7.78 
Joseph E. Haynes...... 474 | 1,961 32 193 Alsiso1 52 Tt 4.13 
Lafavyette:2 toot 414 S250) 7296 324 tS 309 37.4 1.99 
SMcKinieVs 2 2 alpee cule ee cee *' 6695)... sco PFS RES. | ee 
Monteithsts: 2 sae ie 182 347 12 ya i| Baer HAN: 58 16.7,| 1.90 
§SNewtonr eo 8 eee i a H OD6 oh occ] crwnatcwne) foo shows a ane a 
Robert Treatici2w2: 211 503 25 SSe aries 53 10.5 2.38 
$SouthiSeh; Streets Boh es res ee I (O40 >| 3 oe 1 ee i eee oe ae oe |S eee 
South 10th Street...... 184.) 2,177. |. * 73 54 12 42 1.9 | 11.83 
§Washington Street.) 000.) 9 ...- "120101 ) Cae fe ee ee ae 
Class in lip-reading 
torideat en. eas 3S LOUD) cere ST ames oe 2.88 
tAmericanization 
Class, Charlton St. 11 FON EA225 88 4 84 | 106.3 7.18 


—— - | —— | —— 


Total Eiementary..| 2,827 |12,550 |*5,712 | 1,008 144 864 6.8 4.44 


Summary 
Fawcett School.._=_. 831 651 65 208 23 185 28.4 .78 
Bich Schoois. 2-3 S11 135 23 2O7Rl 87 114 41 73 2.2- | eae 


Elementary Schools..| 2,827 |12,550 |*5,712 | 1,008 144 864 6.8 4.44 


Grand Total..........| 4,793 |16,498 |*5,734 | 1,330 208 | 1,122 6.8 3.44 


* Decrease. +Gain. 

{| Central and East Side High Schools use books of day school and do not keep a 
separate evening school inventory. 

¢ Afternoon class, but special evening school books used. Class held in Bohemian 
Auditorium closed in 1921, and books sent to depository. 

§ Schools closed in 1921, and books sent to depository. 


i. a. ae 
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Table III (1922) Inventories by Schools, Evening 


Schools 
SS6V3SNV303e6$Neej—“=»—00oi3t}o>+T0y3u0—0oooOoaanamauama 
= Sa} 2 
Sa Fea heres z 
x Ot m7) san] 4 
SCHOOL tte ee Ob ap % = 2 r= 
re) nat id Yn a ° Vv n 
ae a A SQ n n as Oa 
oe | $s BO | 4 5 fe} 
> S es 3) } © ot 
< al ra fQ 6 a av 
OV ga |. At ee 993 565 | * 86 -176 12 164 | 29.03 
{ High 
Bergen Street... 410 | 1,042 115 66 il 65 6.24 
peat irs ee A 311 394} * 3 Sie CR ets .76 
Joseph E. Haynes._... 338 763 7h 63 4 59 7.73 
Robert Treat.............. 383 | 1,409 128 S2> hee ere 52 3.69 
Ota leigh: oh 2°) 1,442 | 3,608 311 184 5 179 4.96 
Elementary 
Abington Avenue...... 171 681 228 VAS) ee ee 25 3.67 
Bergen Street............ 146 751 19 20 34] Tt 14] 1.86 
WANtETei ss’ | et 275 782 43 20 3 17 2ZA7 
Central Avenue.......... 249 | 1,257 30 102 12 90 7.16 
Cleveland:...:..............: 455 990 129 9 PANN hy my as eat eB | 
Hranklit ei i 349 | 2,601 56 75 i 74 2.85 
Joseph E. Haynes...... AY AN ha Ai 182 AM Ws. 40 173 8.07 
MCATAVEELED re nr 377 882 a7 iif 11 46 Dr? 
Monteith a. 193 294 | * 53 OS val aa bee 53 | 18.03 
Robert Treat.............. 243 623 120 Ada eee te 45 7.22 
South 10th Street...... 266 | 2,209 32 65 1 64 2.90 
tCharlton St., Ameri- 
einization. <>... 14 80 1 Sa he yest: 8 | 10.00 
tMilford American- . 
Va Ale ¢ a eet Oe Smee 24 46 46 De fee 2 4.35 
Class in lip-reading.... 32 GE Re oe AAA, Pie se eae Sh Myc! < 
Total Elementary..} 3,471 13,440 890 694 122 572 4.26 
Summary 
Fawcett School.......... 993 565 | * 86 176 12 164 | 29.03 
dine) Oi 1,442 3,608 sy | 184 5 179 4.96 


Total Elementary...... 3,471 113,440 890 694 122 572 


rn | ae | eR | eee | Sete fate ees | amemseweenressencane 


Grand Total.____... 5,906 |17,613 | 1,115 | 1,054 139 915 


]Central and East Side High Schools use books of day school and do not keep a 
separate evening school inventory. 

tAfternoon classes, but special evening school books are used. 

*Decrease. + Gain. 
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Table V (1921)Number of Books Per Pupil According 
to Size of School 


Books Per Pupil 
Enrollm’t | Number 


SCHOOL (Including of 
Kind’g’n) Books 1921 1920 


_— | Se 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Average Enrollment 


2,000 and above— 


VEC Taine ye 2 CRE oa eS 2392 175523 7.45. 7.63 
ere VebLE ee at sce temic em ge Uti 2,033 21,293 10.47 10.41 
RG berev sl reat... ses 2,369 20,689 | 8.73 8.89 
SE OTA Lei et Ad a 2) 1 6,754 59,505 8.81 8.91 
1,500-2,000— 
Belmont Avenue.__.W.......20....--- hos5 20,742 13.09 13.85 
PAV A VETIUC. ee ee 1,545 16,187 10.48 12.40 
Bergen erecta Le wt OU 1,615 15,007 9.29 9.86 
CerntralAvennue 4 acc) 1,588 15,278 9.62 9.76 
AGIEV CLAN Geta tetas ed yy 1,742 20,124 11.55 12.10 
Franklin and Crippled Home........ 1,957 21,506 10.99 11.49 
MohiTmiesat ist Ace ert ie ee RS 1,893 20,031 10.58 10.57 
Wosephr il: Haynes's hae. 1,601 PAs 10.74 11.18 
Mosca Bigelow 2 2 ses en! 1,774 15,016 8.46 8.56 
MWCO eg Behe tS Oe es 1,701 17,747 10.40 10.72 
PROC te See te A yee 17,001 178,835 10.52 11.08 
1,000-1,500— 
Abington Avenue:...2.2- 1,413 15,026 10.63 10.10 
Berkeley. 2i@s tere ts | 1,037 9,948 9.59 9.55 
STERIC Gee ee SOR a LDS HE 16,835 12.47 13.32 
Ra TUCTC bts ene oe ites SE Ie 1,430 11,922 8.34 8.78 
eonariton otreetie 245 bees eg 1,358 17,390 12.81 12.79 
| 5 Yat se 2 Re ee noe ee aaa 1,065 PLS 15 10.81 11.26 
Fourteenth Avenue.....................--- 1227 14,526 11.84 11.62 
RAT TIOI ape tn re ey FR 1,242 14,703 11.84 12.15 
lam peon te cee i er 1,484 18,036 12315 12.98 
Hawthorne. Si ee 1,145 12,620 11.02 10.70 
“ii CY bE Yate Wipaee ten One date Oat eae 1,360 14,604 10.74 10.78 
1 G1 io ga Eolas ae Re Dane en Ca 1272 19,762 15.54 15.44 
Monmouth Streets es 1,000 13,613 13.61 13.94 
IVEGHICGIG Fs os eye ey te 1,464 18,594 12.70 12.73 
Bolt Sthsorreetin ss se 1,295 15,784 12.19 11.98 
Webaterane sg. tek tS eae 1,236 10,109 8.18 8.32 
MIPS oT Co Sooo Be ioe a 1,385 15,679 11.32 11.86 
ST tates sin a) oN ei 5 21,744 250,666 PUSS 11.76 
Below 1,000— 
Alexander Streét.oe 3s he 739 12,374 16.74 18.45 
ehestnut-Streetsas Sia AR 857 9,791 11.43 11.34 
NOnegOnIer ysis es 926 11,404 12332 14.10 
2 UAT (Sora a odin ey en oe ae 682 8,955 iS 9M IE 13.78 
South Market Street... 638 9,711 15:22 14.99 
Soucn LOL Streets ee 913 16,306 17.86 19.58 
Summer Avenue. 2-2... 863 9,885 11.45 12.13 
DUBBO AVENUCO Stee iatet Fi 947 12,406 13.10 19275 
Washington Street.__................... 751 11,100 14.78 14.19 
Totak.__. not soe a git BS 7.316 101,932 13.93 14.04 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
Including Seventh Grade— 
DSHCOM Ye sce te ta ee 525 8,106 15.44 15.53 
POLAR ei. Sartre ee yee es 525 8,106 15.44 15.53 


* Not including 9th grade. 
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Table V (1921)—Continued 


Enrollm’t | Number Books Per Pupil 


SCHOOL (Including of NERS Gop 
Kind’g’n) Books 1921 1920 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS (Cont'd) 


Including Sixth Grade— 


Camden Street. 1,182 12,038 10.18 11.32 


Hawkins Street 730 7,465 10.23 11.20 
South Street................. ES 1,046 6,666 6.37 6.41 
Summer Place... 361 4,798 13.29 12.30 
Waverly Avenue..__... 633 6,522 10.30 10.81 
SL Ota Le te be eee ey 3,952 37,489 9.49 9.85 
Including Fifth Grade— 
Roseville-A vent a eres 399 5,812 14.57 15.46 
Speedway... ae 340 5,187 15.26 16.69 
Warren Stréeetiz. eee 895 7,214 8.06 8.04 
Totals ee 2s Sena 1,634 18,213 11.15 11.40 
All Other Primary— 
Brpce;Street2: 24. ee eee 245 1,402 SPY fi! 6.32 
Dayton le ee eee ee ffl 1,158 16.31 18.40 
Elizabeth Avenue...........-.-....20.--- 274 2,129 veers 8.38 
Lawrence. Street... 2.2. Jee 245 2,421 11.06 11.08 
Walnut ‘Streatit{ 3 ee ae 276 sh Bi 5.50 4.28 
sh Otal cee eee tS yee 1,111 8,927 8.04 7.98 


OT 


—- 
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Table V (1922)—Number of Books Per Pupil 
According to Size of School 


Enrollm’t | Number Books Per Pupil 


SCHOOL (Including of 
Kind’g’n) Books 1922 1921 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Average Enrollment 
2,000 and above— 
Cee elarie eee Oy Sh ee 2,144 20,587 9.60 10.99 
NOU eatin es aoe take) Sel al | 2,030 20,737 10.22 10.58 
LOSE ES ol 1 Sw aoe i eile ae Se BNA eh 2,118 A 10.18 10.47 
Wie Mites 2h o ees) ee ee 2,400 18,986 7.91 7.45 
Raper breat. oh os 2 Lyte” 2,362 21,493 9.10 8.73 
Ota le in See oe ere, ey 11,054 103,358 9.35 8.81 
1,500-2,000— 
Abington Aveuie Feat aes os INC? 1,528 15,198 9.95 10.63 
A MONEANENIIG eh eo. 2 ey ah 1;527 16,122 10.56 10.48 
BebnonteAvenue. 2 1,709 20,589 12.05 13.09 
PGrGen StLCC ber ek cts ee pe ee 1,530 17,266 11.28 9.29 
MSarteret series SP o si le sil 1,503 12,530 8.34 8.34 
Mecnirat Avenues... soe, 1,587 15,319 9.65 9.62 
mblevelaeds 2-5. wate 1,617 20,366 12.59 11.55 
CANS) C01 Eva) sa ee ed ee 1,514 18,089 11.95 12.15 
Joseph E. Haynes 12S Sate eee Saas 1,653 16,743 10.13 10.74 
LG Rhee: 4 ovo. oa a Re se 1,586 17,392 10.96 12.70 
Moses Bigelow...... 1,478 15,684 9.35 8.46 
Grace M. Duffy 1,747 17,624 10.09 10.40 
VOGELS) 1c Fs SR Dee os 15535 15,984 10.43 11.32 
‘ife) i: | sae oS ee ae eee 20,712 218,906 10.57 10.52 
1,000-1,500— 
1S YePd SES FRNA Sapa at ytd Ea ia 8 DE a 1,276 10,609 8.31 9.59 
RATER RG bake eee ee Na ne 1,382 16,437 11.89 12.47 
Charlton Street I Bese) as 1,388 18,004 12.97 12.81 
leah tates Soo ean ee le ame 1,064 LT 219 10.54 10.81 
Fourteenth Avenue... 1,178 153135 12.85 11.84 
aE ED Va WS yas tea ee ea 1321 15,362 $1,634 11.84 
Pla wihornie 28221) co eee et 1,242 13,292 10.70 11.02 
TAYE BY «ee PO tae dec oie a a 1,385 14,604 10.54 10.74 
UNV ET Rio vaG3 Dee Ie OR Do 1,368 18,548 13.56 15.54 
South 8th Street Lads. chee ea Beene at 1235 15,656 12.67 12.19 
INULIN aS op Re Sa A e307 10,257 7.70 8.18 
Ayo Need ee Ne ee aa 14,156 159,123 11.24 11.53 
Below 1,000— 
Alexander :‘Street.o2..0:..-..-.is cece 990 14,598 14.75 16.74 
SHESL NG Street .2 <r. 792 9,624 12-15 11.43 
Monmouth Street. 22 967 13,394 13.85 13.61 
MEG REVGMEL Vics ee oe! 888 AG EPH Eh 12.63 13332 
tel One oes ee Ar ea 667 8,903 35555 4 A a 
South Market Street.-.........000...... 714 10,043 14.07 15:22 
MOULHMLOLD Street cee. he et . 926 15,081 16.29 17.86 
SUMer AVenUti we Bee 853 10,105 11.85 11.45 
DLGSES A VENUC 8 ee Ee 957 12,422 12.98 13.10 
WAGHINGLOM: Streete ee et 735 10,719 14.58 14.78 


SDOtAleas orareere aterm 8,489 116,100 13.68 13.93 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
Including Seventh Grade— 


Ee PEREIRA OU ae oe a ee 441 7,689 17.44 15.44 
1 oe a <a a ae 441 7,689 17.44 15.44 


se ARES ES eA I PSR ad PAT A bok AOR aa be LO 
* Not including 9th grade. 
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Table V (1922)—Continued 


: Enrollm’t 
SCHOOL (Including 
Kind’g’n) 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS—(Cont’d) 
Including Sixth Grade— 
Camden Street eee 1,146 
Hawkins Street.c 2 794 
South Street sine ee eee 1,047 
Summer Place 22 28. oe ee = 349 
Waverly Avenue...___.._.. ee 6 Ee 736 
FLOtal 2s See Se eee eee 4,072 
Including Fifth Grade— 
Roseville Avenue.....-..22---------2-------- 384 
WattrénStreetine «eee 904 
‘FOtal: 2h eS ae eee 1,288 
All Other Primary— 
BruceiStreet. 44 3 eee eee 319 
66 
254 
200 
Speed way ee oe a a 386 
Walnut Street 2s 252s eet 288 


12,343 


1,394 
1,203 
2, 2Lo 
2,500 
4,107 
17239 


12,658 


Books Per Pupil 


1922 


9.96 
9.67 
6.47 
13.52 
9.19 


9.18 


13.98 
Made 


9.58 


4.37 
18.23 
8.72 
12.50 
10.64 
4.30 


8.37 


1921 
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Table VI—Books Lost Per Pupil by Schools in 
Five Years 


SCHOOL 


SpiianeCOlege et. ee NS ee ee 


Batre eLerip tc aes gt oe aa nL 
RSP TCEAIOET IO ee oie oe eS eet 
TET cope! (a Coca Sed Mieteciag eme Pae ac ct Lege ON 
WSeVEN opr SYd o Ghd 1 OEE Say aes pee Ee ee 


fe) VSS Yai ieee te DS SOP eaes 


PASI BVeIADUS tort tight os one 
Poa eeetistiile | ret dG le ee ee. ie accede coke tek 
aRouert treat Jr. High... 


“RG | aE Bad Fd ge a ea GEE 


TNO Ue) 7a 0) BPE SCS 0 [eee HGR eee 
TN VSs <cN 010 | 2) Ge) Mo, | ee a ey ge ee 


PACLTTILEA VENI cE 
ere trer Gs aoe ee Se BA 
RG eo ee eee a er Le 
RS TUICET EPEC 20 Ae) oa ease 
Loftus aD Ee eae eee Le ne See ren ream 
RPI POLE C CE oh oe ecko eke eles 


aime oriincerr irs ors ees Ne ae 
Oe e Tay Nes ee ke 
ROR ULC Meer ee eet gin 
EA LER ECI TCC = ee ea 
Reincgii >. See ee ee Ae ERT: 


IVECO TRE TE Sd la oe Sena le a ee 
hoy) (oes al Pat SOAR Ss ND haga ee 


PVSHeCtL eee es oss Ry ei! Oe ae 
btontgomerve. 0. pelts ts oooh a 
WVIOSERBES OCI Utes x de te ae s 


SIC Wa eet oe ke, pe 2 Oe) 
PATTER IA VOTING Shr rt en Seles 
Rereartsriery PG ee gee ke ENE AY Sar 
ROMER OcG LW CTIIIG eee! Sl ie 
DRIP RRL LOPE ee Ag en A kay re 
DRATEP HE SETCO Tere <srers t h tek 
RVASINSLON Street. ccce Se ohn ock ccs cece 
NR VeTIVRAVENITIC 02 et ear Set 
a oe PS et ae ees ae 
VUES Ce ae Sd SE Ee eee 


Average 
Enrollment 
(Total for 
Five Years 


280 


6,954 
9,138 
3,440 
5,670 


25,202 


658 
425 
443 


1,526 


6,480 
3,899 
7,361 
8,003 
7,671 
4,746 
iri) 
6,584 
5,627 
6,459 
7,063 
7,044 
4,039 
9,440 
304 
5,035 
1,310 
6,004 
8,986 
5,978 
7,019 
3,359 
5,602 
8,612 
8,139 
9,568 
1,456 
2,724 
6,944 
11,447 


1917-1921) 


Net Loss of 
Books for the 
Five Years 


1917-1921 


Average No. 
of Books 
Lost Per 
Pupil Per 

Year 


1.810 
542 
1.059 
1.538 
.555 


-868 
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Table VI— (Continued) 


Average Average No. 
Enrollment | Net Loss of of Books 
SCHOOL (Total for Books for the Lost Per 


Five Years Five Years Pupil Per 


1917-1921) 1917-1921 Year 
Summary 
“Unione ollegee ere een 280 507 1.810 
Seniors High > eee ee ee et 25,202 21,896 .868 
TJ) tuinior igh. oe ts bl ee ek 1,526 1,416 .927 
Hlementary:is) s222e, ee ee Be SAE Steet 291,689 81,806 .280 
C@pgahalars Wal ert be tees tee Oe Ral A NAL Ae 318,697 105,625 331 
Alternating Schools 
Abington Avene ee is eae 6,480 2,582 .398 
Central Avenue............ he ht eee eee Te 7,063 1,346 .190 
Cleveland... 243 at ON Se eee 9,440 5,499 582 
Joh Catling 2s ite ie Sion cae meee sen 8,612 2,552 .296 
Lalavettech po ete a Aa SR eet one 9,568 5,989 625 
Madison 320.4. Sahk Os it ep ee 6,944 2,184 .314 
McKinley. fee ne et ane Ere, re era ee 11,447 5,450 476 
Montert he 22 2 Saas eee car Gratin oa eee oe 4s 7,698 2.212 287 
Robert fT reat |e ee ait 11,261 4,059 360 
West: Sides 2 cai aero its ee oe ai orate 7,815 4,659 596 © 
‘TotakAlternating-=2.2. eas eee 86,328 36,532 Uke 
All-Year Schools 
Abington Avyentlesre ey lee eee ee 6,480 2,582 .398 
Belmont Avenues ee ee eee 8,003 2,090 .261 
Cleyeln gd. 2327. S90 5 ere ee 9,440 5,499 .582 
Lafayettecj.& Sey at ee, cont annel eee 9,568 5,989 ..625 
McKinley's ce Shae, es slap tee eee ee 11,447 5,450 .476 
Montetth's 225 Sam eS RL ek keen ae 7,698 224 287 
Newtoit 22) S235 5 or oe Pe) ee 8,475 1,765 208 
Webster.) (220) rece oe eee et 6,064 1,565 258 
Total All-Vear so ee 67,175 27,152 .404 — 


* Three years only, 1919, 1920 and 1921. 
+ Four years only, 1918 to 1921, inclusive. 
t Gain. 
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APPENDIX C 


Lectures and Visual Instruction in the Schools 


Report of 
ARTHUR G. BALCOM 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 


LECTURES 


Formerly lectures were given in the schools during 
the evening, and constituted what was known as Lec- 
tures for the People. These lectures were carried on 
by the Board of Education for many years, but were 
abandoned during the war and have not been resumed. 


LECTURES IN AUDITORIUMS 


Since the discontinuance of the evening lectures ar- 
rangements have been made for giving lectures during 
the day at the auditorium periods in the schools. 
During the last year, 1921-1922, the following pro- 
grams were given: 


No. of 
Attendance Programs 
1. Edmund Vance Cooke... Reine Ce baieeee AF LF CUBR ere 
Subject: Readings from ‘his own | poems, 
SUMMERLIN VV ATION POOT is.. ac) cisorecssucivesdessccssateacnec 6,740 13 
Subject: American Artists. 
3. Mabel F. Knight... debi eect FAO van 
Subjects: Folk Lore of the American 
Indian, Indians of the Long House. 
MPMEAT ANI SOT SIE! ACO 5.5 chastiveeesilasosecs essen dcvsietotactovese 13,200 17 
Subject: Dream Pictures. 
SMT LL Us Et Pe USD Won icch casa reccatardessdds Neseestionde foeees 75 1 
~ Subject: South America. 
(Newark Public School Visual Education 
* Club.) 
6. Dr. Ernest A. Stanaback... 1,300 3 
‘ Subject: Care of Fect frotué Cradle t to > Old 
Age. 


Ee TE ante eo ee ay OPE Re Oe Ne A 49 688 
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GARFIELD LECTURE COURSE 


Last winter citizens of the Garfield School section 
of the city requested that an evening lecture course be 
given at this school, so the following program was ar- 
ranged. It proved to be very popular as several times 
the seating capacity of the auditorium was taxed to 
the fullest extent and several people had to stand. 


February Z0—Demonstration, 
“The Motion Picture Film an Aid in Education.” 
Explanatory Remarks by Ass’t Sup’t. A. G. Balcom. 
February 27—Warren P. Coon, 
“Americanism in Action.” 
March 6 —Henry R. Rose, 
“The Homes, Haunts and Career of Abraham 
Lincoln” (Illustrated by 100 beautifully colored 
slides. ) 
March 13 —Apollo Male Quartet. 
(Song Recital.) 
March 20 —Frederick W. Johnson, 
“Picturesque Canada.” 
(Illustrated by slides and films.) 
March 27 —Oskenonton 
“Interpretation of Indian Life Thru Song and 


Story.” 
April 3 —George H. Broening, 
“Men and Women of Newark in the Great War.” 
April 10 —*Stressing American Ideals and Traditions 


Through the Film and Slide.” 
Aggregate attendance of this course: 4,125. 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


~The work of visual instruction was formally or- 
ganized in September 1918. Since that date a por- 
tion of my time has been devoted to extending and 
developing the use of visual aids to teaching in class 
rooms and auditoriums. It is my hope to make such 
a collection of slides and to establish such a film 
library as to make it possible for teachers to get 
these visual aids at any time when their use will be 
of greatest advantage. 


The following summary of films and slides 
handled and the uses made of them may be of in- 
terest : 7 


Menthe Ste 000 


| 


DRAMATIZED RHYTHMIC PLAYS 


TOP—''ROCK-A-BYE BABY,’’ MRS. GROSSMAN’S CLASS, ROBERT TREAT GYMNA- 

SIUM. MIDDLE—‘‘JACK JUMPED OVER THE CANDLE-STICK,’’ MISS BARTH’S 

CLASS, CHARLTON STREET SCHOOL. BOTTOM-—‘‘PAT-A-CAKE.’’ MISS ULANET’S 
CLASS, BERKELEY SCHOOL. 


= 
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FILMS 


Number of feet in film library: 79.500. 


Subjects covered by same: Geography, Agricul- 
ture, Fire and Fire Prevention, Civics, Safety, 
History, Health and Hygiene, Industries, Lit- 
erature. ; 

Number of feet purchased during the year: 
1,650. 

Number of feet rented: 152,000. 

Number of feet loaned by concerns where the 
item of expense was the payment of transpor- 
tation both ways: 150,000. 

Number of showings for instructional purposes: 
2,950. 

Aggregate number of pupils viewing the same: 
821,457. 

Number of films lost—none. 

Number of films destroyed—none. 

Number of special programs (evening schools, 
parents’ meetings, community centers, etc.) 61. 

Number in attendance at these showings: 28,677. 

Number of programs where film was loaned 
through the courtesy of the Department of 
Visual Instruction: 28. 

Number in attendance at these programs: 17,885. 
Number of summer evening playground show- 
ings: 38. , 

Attendance for the same: 41,380. 


SLIDES 

Number of slides in central depository: 4,986. 

Subjects covered by same: American History, 
English History, Geography of the United 
States and Canada, Literature, Industries, 
Mining, Newark Study, Physical Geography, 
Zoology, Botany, Geology, Astronomy, Physics, 
Mechanics, Physiology, Agriculture, Civics, 
Health and Hygiene. 
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3. Number of schools using slides from central de- 
pository: 20. 
4. School using the greatest number: Lafayette. 
5. Set or series used most: Freedom in Evolution, 
Period 1. 
6. Aggregate number of slides taken out during the 
year: 5,520. 
7. Number of pupils viewing the same: 20,000. 
8. Number of slides lost during year: 6. 
9. Number of slides broken during the year: 10. 
10. Number of slides in the schools ordered and pur- 
chased by individual schools: 20,117. 
11. Number of stereographs in the schools ordered 
and purchased by individual schools: 32,136. 
12. Number of stereoscopes in the schools purchased 
by individual schools: 1,007. 


STEREOPTICON 


During the last year, stereopticon lanterns were fur- 
nished without cost by the Department of Visual In- 
struction to certain schools. These stereopticons were 
made over from old are lanterns (used formerly in 
connection with the Public Lectures) into Mazda light 
stereopticons at a very nominal expense and are now 
being used in the following schools: 


Chestnut Street Monmouth Street 
Garfield South Eighth Street 
Joseph E. Haynes South Market Street 
Lincoln Sussex Avenue 
McKinley 


I find great carelessness in the use of stereop- 
ticons. In other words, many of them are left in the 
schools unprotected from dust and dampness. It has 
been my purpose, during the last year, to point the 
way to a better care of this equipment; namely, to 
keep it covered from the dust and to frequently clean 
the lens, mirror and lamps. 
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OPERATION OF MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 


Recent legislation, in our state, opens the door for 
the use of motion picture machines in the schools, and 
places authority for same with the boards of educa- 
tion. ; 


“The act to which this act is a supplement shall not 
apply to the use in a public school building of standard 
portable moving picture machines called ‘projectors’ if 
the projector case is wholly lined with asbestos, and if 
the projector uses for lighting only glass bulb lamps 
of a capacity not exceeding five hundred watts, and 
contains an automatic device to cut off the light from 
the films when the film is not in motion; provided such 
machine is operated by a school teacher or other per- 
son over eighteen years of age under the employ of 
the board of education of the school district in which 
such school is. situated, and the type of machine has 
been approved by the board of education of said dis- 
trict; provided, further, that not more than one reel of 
film in addition to that in the projector shall be allowed 
in the room when the public is admitted, and that extra 
reel be kept in a fireproof container.” 


This law will make it possible to use standard width 
film in portable projectors without fire-enclosing 
booth, and I recommend for the next year that differ- 
ent types of portable projectors for standard width 
films be investigated so that the best of these may he 
approved by our Board of Education. 


Up to this time teachers and principals, who have 
qualified to operate machines, have been licensed by 
the Bureau of Fire Risks and Combustibles. I would 
recommend that all principals and teachers who 
qualify to operate machines in the schools in the 
future, whether portable or standard professional, be 
given permits to be issued by the Department of Visual 
Instruction, and that the Bureau of Fire Risks and 
Combustibles be notified of each person receiving such 
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a permit. In my judgment, no person should receive 
such a permit unless he or she has had some experi- 
ence in operating a machine and has passed a written 
test based on the mechanical construction of motion 
picture machines. We have been handling film in the 
Newark Schools for over fifteen years and many thous- 
and feet during the last three years, and to my knowl- 
edge no film has ever caught fire ina machine or 
booth. Much of the film that is used for instructional 
purposes is of the non-inflammable type, and this is on 
_ the increase as the manufacturer has been successful 
in producing films that are almost as satisfactory as 
the inflammable. It seems to me the personal element 
should be largely considered in granting permits to 
run motion picture machines in the schools. 


Respectfully submitted, 


A. G. BALCoM, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools. 


APPENDIX D 


The High School Girl 
Excerpts from Report of 
Mrs. Mary D. POLAND, 

Dean of High School Girls 


During the past school year, by means of lectures, 
informal talks to groups, and personal interviews, I 
have come in direct classroom contact with upwards 
of 3,000 girls registered in our four senior high 
schools. The lectures and informal group talks have 
covered a course in practical ethics aiming to develop 
healthy, wholesome, intelligent girlhood. Under the 
conviction that the school should place at least as 
high value on character as it does on scholarship and 
athletics, I have endeavored to inculcate principles of 
good behavior, deference, obedience, and a fine sense 
of personal honor. 


With the younger students I have aimed to bridge 
the gap between the elementary school and the high 
school by advising them how to study, how to adjust 
themselves to the new conditions, how to select their 
courses of study, how to form friendships, how to 
choose their social activities, etc. By preventing much 
of the discouragement commonly felt by the freshmen 
at the beginning of their high school course, we may 
fairly expect to reduce the number who drop out be- 
fore graduation. 


GROUP TALKS AND PERSONAL INTERVIEWS 


After the “group talks” the girls are invited by 
their dean to talk over privately any matters concern- 
ing which they wish advice or problems which they 
are striving to solve. The response, at first timid, 
has been growing more general until it is sometimes 
puzzling to find time for the demand. 
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The matters confided would fill a volume. They 
cover difficulties with particular studies, distress at 
having made a mistake in choice of course, discourage- 
ment over marks when they feel they have been put- 
ting forth their best effort, etc. Sometimes students 
get notions that certain teachers discriminate against 
them, and hence their low marks. Such misappre- 
hensions are usually satisfactorily disposed of. by 
helping the student to a better understanding of the 
teacher, and possibly the teacher of the student. There 
are problems, however, of home conditions, social en- 
vironment, and sometimes: physical handicap that tax 
the ingenuity of the adviser and draw upon the heart 
strings. Without betraying confidence, I can give you, 
perhaps, by a few instances some notion of the wide 
range of matters upon which advice is sought. 


‘““A”’ came into the office with an armful of books 
and with tears streaming down her cheeks. She 
stated that she was leaving school and wished to re- 
turn the books. Tactful questioning and an assurance 
of a desire to befriend and help her gradually revealed 
that she had planned to run away from home. She 
had no idea where to go but she had a little money 
and a vague idea that she could find a job somewhere. 


The story involved a lover, a weak mother, and pos- 
sibly too strict a brother who felt it incumbent to take 
the place of the father who had recently died. The 
restrictions in the home had been made so severe that 
“A” decided to stand it no longer and to break all 
bonds. 


The discovery was timely. Suggestions of adjust- 
ments at home were adopted. “A” has returned to 
her classroom and has continued at school. 


“B”, a senior with an excellent record, is badly 
crippled from infantile paralysis. Her body twists 
as she walks, one leg is shorter and she uses a crutch. 
With great earnestness she asked advise as to where 
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she could work her way through college with the pur- 
pose of becoming a teacher. She has no parents to 
assist her. For years she had set her heart upon the 
teaching profession and was willing to undergo any 
amount of hardship to prepare herself for it. 


It was painful to advise the girl against her de- 
cision. Yet I felt it not justified to allow her to put 
forth the Herculean effort of working her way through 
college only to find, as would almost surely be the case, 
that her physical deformity would preclude her from 
employment as a teacher. 


The young lady was not easily dissuaded, however. 
So great was her grief at the thought of giving up her 
long cherished plan that she was unwilling to con- 
sider any other suggestion of a vocation. 


The thought then occurred to me that her deformity 
might be helped by surgical skill. Accordingly I took 
her to an orthopedist who gave her a thorough ex- 
amination. It was his opinion that by undergoing cer- 
tain operations she could be helped to the extent of 
discarding the crutch. Arrangements were made to 
have the operations performed. 


I have not at the present time the further history. 
If results are not satisfactory the problem will be to 
find a vocation suited to her needs. Although the 
student has been graduated, I shall not drop the case. 


“C” was referred to the dean by her classroom 
teacher on suspicion that marks on her record card 
had been changed for home inspection and again re- 
stored to the original when returned to school. The 
student admitted the irregularity urging as a defense 
that her father is in the habit of whipping her with 
a strap, and that he had threatened chastisement if 
her marks fell below the requirement. She gave also 
a Cinderella story to the effect that the work of the 
household fell entirely upon her shoulders, her mother 
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being an invalid in the hospital. Aunts and grand- 
mother were depicted as imposing heavy burdens of 
work upon her. 


A visit to the home revealed that the girl had no 
grandmother or aunts, the mother was not an invalid 
and the father was a gentle, kindly man who had 
never been guilty of corporal punishment. 


The problem then shifted from the girl to ad- 
vice and guidance of the parents who were beside 
themselves with grief and condemnation of their un- 
truthful daughter. I was disposed to view the case 
as one of the psychologic problems of adolescence 
rather than moral obliquity. The family physician 
concurred in this opinion as the girl was under treat- 
ment for certain physical ailments at the time. 


PERSONAL INTERVIEWS WITH SENIORS 


Kach term before commencement I have a private © 
interview with every senior girl in the city who is a 
candidate for graduation. The object is to render any 
service possible in her plans to go to college or nor- 
mal school, in choosing a vocation or in getting em- 
ployment in her chosen line. In these heart to heart 
talks it not infrequently happens that a girl will con- 
fide the fact that her longings and ambition for col- 
lege cannot be gratified on account of financial re- 
verses. Fortunately some provision has been made to 
meet such cases. The Newark High School Alumnae 
Association and the Essex County Woman’s Club both » 
loan without interest, for college purposes, whatever 
money they may have in their treasuries. The amount 
available is not adequate to meet the demand, nue 
what there is, is most gratefully utilized. 


In addition, three years ago, the Alumnae Associa- 
tion purchased a scholarship at the New Jersey Wo- 
men’s College at New Brunswick. This they offer to 
each of the four high schools in rotation in order of 
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their establishment, viz., Barringer, East Side, Cen- 
tral, South Side. When a school has no candidate the 
opportunity passes to the next school on the list. 
Since the establishment of the scholarship it has been 
enjoyed by two Barringer and one South Side gradu- 
ate. One of these beneficiaries, who after graduation 
worked for two years in a department store to get 
funds for college, was obliged to use her savings In 
a family crisis. The gift of the scholarship came to 
her as a Godsend. 


The following extract is from a letter of the father 
of a senior to whom the dean had the privilege of 
rendering some service.—‘“As to the special interest 
you took in my daughter, as well as you do for all 
the high school girls, I feel and know that you do not 
want to be thanked. I will only say that no words of 
thanks can express my gratitude to you. Nothing in 
this world can repay you. May the Lord bless you 
for all you have done thus far and may He prolong 
your life that you may be able to continue your work 
for the good of our youth.” 


Such expressions of appreciation encourage me to 
believe that this effort to coordinate school life with 
the practical life upon which the graduate enters is 
meeting a real need. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


~ Organization and supervision of student activi- 
ties, the so-called “extra curricula,” are the specific 
province of the dean. School clubs, literary, 
athletic and social, self-governing organizations such 
as the Honor Society, service clubs, etc., are not mere 
recreations or reactions from the seriousness of the 
teacher and the tedium of study, but are direct means 
of training for citizenship. They give opportunity 


1. To organize and govern. 
2. To exercise special talents. 
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3. To promote common interests. 
4. To encourage independent thought with 
privilege of free speech. 


These activities should always be supervised. Skill 
on the part of the leader is required to direct the 
freedom of thought and speech. 


Now, school clubs officered and conducted by the 
students themselves give opportunity to put into prac- 
tice knowledge which has been academically gained. 
They raise the curtain, as it were, and give outlook 
upon the real life awaiting when school days are over. 
Recently a Representative to the Legislature of Ore- 
gon told me that it was not until he was forty to fifty 
years of age that he learned parliamentary practice 
or how to speak in public, and a score of other things - 
known today by every boy and girl who has been train- 
ed in school clubs. 


The operations of the various after-school-hour or- 
ganizations have an important relation to the rest of 
school work. As a rule no fitting place is provided. 
What every high school needs is a room set apart for 
such functions, appropriately equipped. The ordinary 
schoolroom with its bare walls and floors, its fixed 
desks and blackboards and especially its association 
with the burdens of the day does not present the most 
inspiring environment for social functions. The 
crowded condition of our schools seems to preclude the 
vossibility of equipping social or club rooms at the 
present time. However, as soon as it is practicable, 
I hope that Newark will keep pace with Englewood, 
Chicago and other high schools that have provided 
such facilities. 


THE MODERN HIGH SCHOOL GIRL 


I cannot close this report without a word in regard 
to the modern high school girl. My close association 
with many thousands has given me an insight into her 
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problems and an appreciation of the fortitude and 
high ideals with which she is striving to solve these 
problems. I speak feelingly because during the past 
year or two it has been the popular pastime of writers 
for magazines and daily newspapers to cast reflections 
upon the youth of today. They have accused them of 
being flippant, irresponsible and unmoral. 


In the first place, it is unfair to attack one who is 
not in a position to defend himself. In the secund, 
the vagaries of which youth is accused are the pro- 
ducts of the times in which they live—they are not 
their inventions. Our boys and girls jazz because the 
whole country jazzes. They do not invent jazz—it 
is the product of commercialism. Fashion decrees silk 
stockings, short skirts and cosmetics. Is it fair to ex- 
pect more of the girl than of her mother or of society 
at large? Frankly, I am surprised as well as gratified 
to note how successfully the influences of the school 
have been able to suppress the extremes of fashion. 
With few exceptions our high school girls dress sim- 
ply, modestly and appropriately. If they use cosmet- 
ics it is after school hours when they are under the 
control of their parents, not their teachers. As to 
conduct, their standards and motives will bear favor- 
able comparison with those of a generation or even a 
century ago. The present day realism or reaction 
from concealment of thought and feeling to frank 
expression points to liberation from inhibitions and 
repressions, not moral depravity. 


APPENDIX E 


Department of Medical Inspection 
Report of 


DR. GEORGE J. HOLMES, 


Supervisor of Medical Inspection 


The work of the past year in the schools proper, 
which we look upon as field work compares favorably 
with the previous year. The only point of special in- 
terest here is the number of cured cases brought about 
through the efforts of the workers in this Department, 
and which has increased, as compared with last year, 
by over 8,000 cases. 


While nearly one-half million pupils were inspected 
by the physicians and:nurses regarding matters per- 
taining to their health during the course of this year, 
the number of exclusions of those inspected were less 
than one and one-half per cent. This, it seems to me, 
answers the critic who states that medical inspection 
results in the loss of attendance. I confidently believe 
that were it not for medical inspection the loss in at- 
tendance would be greater, due to an increase in ill- 
ness. . 


Still better results will be obtained when the De-~ 
partment has at its service a larger number of nurses 
so that the district of each nurse may be made smaller 
and as a result each may have time to concentrate on 
a smaller group of pupils. 


The statistical report of the work accomplished in 
the Public School Clinic deserves special attention for 
the reason that there has been a larger volume of work 
done in all Departments of this Clinic than ever be- 
fore and in my judgment a better grade of work. The 
total number of visitations to this Clinic during the 
past year was 32,693. Of this number 15,224 were 
visits on the part of new patients and 17,469 were visits 
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on the part of old patients. This is nearly 10,000 visits 
in excess of the previous year. 


Neither those in charge of the School System or the 
Public appreciate the amount of effort being expended 
and the painstaking care with which the work is being 
done for the boys and girls of our city in this Clinic. 


Special mention should be made of the very com- 
mendable work carried on under those in charge of 
the Orthopedic Clinic, which Clinic has to do with the 
correction of the defects among those who suffer with 
various weaknesses, diseases and paralysis of the mus- 
cular and bony frame work. This work is closely re- 
lated to that done for the crippled children and the 
Department has co-operated with all other agencies 
in the City having to do with the same class of cases. 


A new feature this year as compared with former 
years is the establishment of the Heart and Lung Cli- 
nic, in which clinic examinations of pupils suspected 
of having, or having, heart and lung defects are carried 
on by one thoroughly competent through special study 
to diagnose and recommend treatment. In the same 
clinic under the direction of an expert physical in- 
structor, exercises are given for the purpose of in- 
creasing the exercise tolerance and improving the 
health of these pupils. 


Through the earnest effort of those in charge of this 
activity, parents are interested even to the point of 
having such pupils operated upon when necessary and 
afforded other relief when advisable. 


The Psycho-Educational Department has done a 
greater volume of work this year than last without 
loss in efficiency, the same care being exercised as 
heretofore. I wish to state that in my judgment steps 
should be taken as soon as possible to obtain the whole 
time services of a Social Worker and part time serv- 
ices of a Psychiatrist. When this is done there will 
be no better equipped Department in the country. 
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Newark has taken the lead at least in the State of 
New Jersey by establishing its Public School Clinic. 
The example will be copied and I desire that we keep 
the lead just as long as possible. 


Following is a special report made to me by Dr. 
Frank H. Reiter, who is in charge of the Psycho-Edu- 
cational Department: 


“The Psycho-Educational Department opened for 
the year 1921-1922 on September 7th, 1921. 


“The Department cooperating with the Department 
of Reference and Research, gave the Illinois General 
Intelligence Scale—a group test—to nineteen hundred 
and seventy-three (1973) 8A pupils April 4, 5, 6 and 
7. The tests were conducted in the schools by seven 
examiners: Dr. Reiter, Mrs. Nyhagen and Miss Seid- 
man of the Psycho-Educational Department; Mr. 
Rolfe, Principal of Hawkins Street School; Miss 
Macgowan, Head Teacher of Speedway Avenue School; 
Miss Courrier, Supervising Primary Vice Principal 
of Belmont Avenue School; and Miss Horan, Super vis- 
ing Primary Vice Principal of Lafayette School. With 
two exceptions the examiners who gave the tests had 
had previous experience in giving group tests. 


“In my opinion a certain number of persons, at least, 
should be trained in the giving of group tests in order 
that their services may be enlisted for just such oc- 
casions as the foregoing. This is not to be construed 
in any way as reflecting on the ability of any one who 
has participated in giving the tests in the past, but a 
certain amount of training and practice is required 
to acquire facility in order that the tests may 
be given efficiently and successfully. I am fully 
aware of the fact that authors and publishers of group 
tests assert that any competent teacher can familiar- 
ize herself with a group test and the method of giving 
it in a very short time so that the results obtained 
are accurate and significant. I do not consider re- 
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sults obtained under such conditions very satisfactory. 
Group test methods should be more widely applied in 
the schools for the purposes of grading and classifica- 
tion. A beginning has been made this year in a small 
way, but the Department is unable with the present 
staff to meet the demands made for aid and advice ap- 
plicable to this phase of education. More requests of 
this character have come to us than we have been 
able to comply with. Whenever it was possible for the 
Department to conduct group examinations in a 
school Dr. Corson’s approval was obtained in every 
instance before the tests were given. 


“At the request of Mr. Warren A. Roe, Principal of 
the Belmont Avenue School group tests were given to 
about 1100 children in the Primary Grades in Octo- 
ber 1921. The results were used for the purposes of 
classification and grading. From all indications the 
results have yielded a great deal of useful and valua- 
ble information. 


“At the request of Dr. Corson, group tests were given 
to 791 children in the South Street School in February 
1922. The purpose of this survey was to determine 
the approximate mental status of the children attend- 
ing this school. All children excepting those attending 
kindergarten, two 1C classes, who had just been pro- 
moted from kindergarten and who were incapable of 
following instructions and giving sufficient persistent 
effort to successfully complete a group test, and 53 
absentees, were examined. A separate report of this 
investigation has been submitted to Dr. Corson. 


“The Otis Group Intelligence Test was given to 
three classes—7B, 7A and 8B—in Ridge School at the 
request of the principal, Miss Clara Zahn. The re- 
sults are to be used for purposes of classification and 
educational guidance. 


“Mr. Walter J. Greene, Principal of McKinley School, 
has also requested that group examinations be given 
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to all the primary grades in his school. The results 
are to be used for purposes of classification. Due to 
other activities and the time required to give the tests, 
score the results, and collate them, we were unable 
to undertake this task. this year. We plan to comply 
with Mr. Greene’s request as soon as pe Department 
opens in September. 

“Other requests of a similar tanta which we were 
not able to comply with have come to us. In some in- 
stances requests were made to examine only one or 
two classes, in others a whole grade. Steps should be 
taken immediately to develop this phase of education-— 
al activity. In my opinion the examinations should be 
given only by a trained personnel. I do.not mean to 
say that trained psychologists are required or should 
be permitted only to give group tests, but I do mean to 
say that group tests should be given by individuals 
trained in the technique of group testing. 

“Miss Edna Fox, a graduate of Barnard College, who 
had specialized in Psychology, acted as a volunteer 

worker for about two months. During this time she 
reported at the Clinic every afternoon. She was 
trained in the Department to give the Stanford Revi- 
sion of the Binet Test. Miss Fox accepted a position 
to give group tests in the Public Schools in New York 
City. Dr. Maxfield instituted the practice of having 
volunteer workers at the Clinic. I consider the prac- 
tice a good one and I hope to continue it. 

“T again wish to call your attention to the need of a 
Social Worker for the Department.” 


I can truthfully say that the increase that has taken 
place in the various Departments shows that the prop- 
er spirit exists between these Departments and should 
make for the greatest efficiency. 


Respectfully submitted, 


GEO. J. HOLMES, 
Supervisor of Medical Inspection. 
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STATISTICS OF MEDICAL INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF MEDICAL INSPECTION OF NEWARK 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS—FROM 1920 TO 1922, INCLUSIVE 


1920 1921 1922 

Total number of pupils inspected._...._.......---.----------- 395,950 481,345 498,599 
Total number of pupils excluded.——.............---..--1--.---- 5,158 7,042 7,155 
Total number of treatments given.._...............----------- 124,527 146,104 142,392 
Total number of pupils vaccinated_...................--.------- 6,324 5,870 5,025 
Total number of classes inspected........................i-.-.--- 17,702 11,059 19,211 
Total number of physical examinations.................-...- 19,616 18,700 18,148 
Total number of personal hygiene talks__.........--...----- 14,306 15314 15,292 
Total number of home visits. 2 22 ee 21,248 26,845 22,637 
Total number of pupils taken to dispensary.............. 4,325 3,759 1,614 
Total number of pupils taken to optician..-........ 347 191 449 
Total number of pupils referred to charitable or- 

cole bes1 2 Cen 6 aes Oe ocean See Mec Re Na elise mn og Mt Ree Bee 33 23 33 
Total number of haemoglobin tests conducted_.._....... 352 96 127 
Total number of rooms: fumigated:2o=..2..2..kk...-2 2... 1,539 2,202 2,163 
Total number, of cultures taken) —....20 25-3 633 1,038 pF 594 
Mocahmimper Or cases Cured 8k. oe hci. sade 33,760 39,141 47,394 
Per capita cost of Medical Inspection._.-............--- 0.97 1.03 1.04 

i Exclusions 
a fal nit Slop tte 9 Ak See BT i 9 ER Se le a ee 2 7 * 
Bitte anno eee oe nee a a ee 187 430 156 
CCST Pin ES RE 2 oy Eee er en ane ena 28 14 27 
RB GTE A OVONS EVO TSE ASC: oe cen cc ccesacl nelalcaphscieeedScosenscoes 412 485 580 
“Chane a Pe hACES Lica y of ch deo, SAU ASAI ee ope a Sa 140 202 258 
Pilg oe SEA SOAS ie Oe SE a eee eee ier aon BSet 2 3 5 
VEY 19) Nad Oa Shy fae 2 ee ea ele te iy ee ene re ney ara 55 60 79 
Tube oChipel ere 8 2a Ca eel cD 2 iets Beam e Ee | ten oes rad |e a deka 1 
peat 5 Tk bade 2 is RS ae a ay ee ea 3 2 
TEPER Ges 9 EG EY oleate oe ee a a re 1,305 1,621 2,189 
CSUN TG (2 a i a a lg IE ia aera seis Semis ae LUV Me BL oe, Ute eee 
Te ee US SIE STE. Ji) aba eT GRO RE ae REESE 71 275 _ 90 
LaF TES Ye SORES ES aloe eae, ieee dp aes Spee ee 316 379 259 
Non-contagious eye affections..2 2 .......s---sceceoeene eee 24 29 32 
“Gis (SSC 7eniver | eae NE alee 50 al ats SBOE OEE Nery aimee me ee 93 69 69 
a taeievey 4 0 DET CUlOS1S asco cne dose dannsccswatgergsesccenacuenentee Eta ipa me cas A Ost Ng Sacer, Se 
RUE Os ad ee Be ke Sa le cacedeadse 57 50 91 
SNE SPRINTS Sa oa 7 ra er 221 426 284 
YY ye MOPS Thc BEAT es Sl ele ok RC ne ae 9 13 4 
SuSE be Ss a LE eR SR eee ee Se 135 221 355 
hig ha! (AERTS Cake «wet SES Te 0 eR eee as ert ee Been 100 162 168 
Soese fle) TEES ue ee Oe OS DD Fe ee pecan ica po an Ue 27 77 179 
Bingpurating Cat diseases oc... 0-223. csccesneeseceneceeosncntone 18 2th 17 
“kas Rath ue MRD DS TARY ee nee ae ae 275 362 335 
Epidemic Cerebro Spinal Meningitis...2....0------| 0 ----- 1 4 
“San Tees Ee Se GG 1,298 1,504 1,345 
“WULnVevayey nal o( ol UU'ds oat oee Wir har ts, fae ana Malena ame Remon 83 140 
Op petal yeh sta Cop Wea yee I ee See eee ene 74 149 109 
er isi creas Bene eae Pee als Fee Noss acetal 215 335 441 
Treatments 

(TOS SAE Ri Tag Sy 1A pa Se ne A 90 29 117 
Cote a Cee, os ee at Ve aa aS eee 27 69 168 
WORN GOL Mibie <b La ies es A eS BARE Se aeee eee 3,403 3,105 3,905 
ES iS Aglhale 5 OPE el al EN SE iy ee ne 12,228 18,178 1 ECAC 
CONS ELLE Tae VERY PS Sa oS Rei asec ean ee Beene rey 32 5 57 
LRAT ESAT oie owls ih sha i Ee a a es ine a eee gee 4,119 6,705 5,385 
Mire iGaciiniek Ofita PIO SIN oe a te 2 
OS CETTE Cie tk 1 an ke OSs Ra a DNS Su 31,515 38,868 41,025 
“Wj oh ULB SEY Cobble beg ekcte) be 24 Tel aptl oy on ae ye 53,579 52,886 44,854 


BRS el ee EE aaa cS aT ee See ene ore 19,542 26,257 29,101 
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COMPARATIVE REPORT OF PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS AND 
DEFECTS FOUND 


1920-1921 1921-1922 
Number | Per Cent. | Number | Per Cent. 
Number of physical examinations............ 18;700.4| See 18,1438 ‘>| See 
Number of normal pupils._........................ 4,503 24.08 3,732 20.00 
Number of pupils with defects..0.......] 14,197 75.92 14,416 80.00 
Defects found— 
INUIELICION 2 eee ee Pee Re 1,578 5.67 1,841 11.10 
Enlarged cervical glands..._................... 1,544 5.55 1,582 9.55 
Choreatt 2s Gt eee Mee dane? paetey 29 ahh 44 .26 
Cardiac: Disease)s2 Oe See 170 .62 102 60 
Pulmonary tuberculosis..._................... 11 .05 22 213 
skin "diseasel ORS ee eat ees 164 59 183 1.10 
Detéctive'spine 2 eee) Bae 146 54 168 1.00 
Defective chest. Bs es 55 .20 63 38 
Defective extremities... 172 .62 207 1:25 
Defective vision eon eee oe Be 2,524 9.06 2,247 13.54 
Defective hearing ——o-..2...00..-ccccecccce00---- 142 55 121 .73 
Defective nasal breathing............._ 789 2.84 952 5.68 
Defective teeth... cual it AAW bal See 12,552 41.46 6,134 37.00 
Defective: palates] ee ae 215 78 177.42 1.08 
Impediment of speech............................ 245 .79 192 1.16 
Hypertrophied tonsils.........:............. 7,626 27.34 1,447 8.74 
Post nasalverowthio 22 eee 682 2.45 864 5.15 
Mentality 2002 2s Sere Signe 221 .80 257 1.55 


27,865 100.00 16,603 100.00 
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COMPARATIVE REECORD OF CASES COMPLETED FOR THE PAST 
TWO YEARS 


1920-1921 1921-1922 1920-1921 1921-1922 


Number of cases referred 
PRICE ATCALICTIEK wi ieecceak cee 
Number of cases treated 
by nurses ........ - 
Number of cases referred 
to other agencies for 
PEE RCEION > ack coceccsacacccecsoste 
Number excluded 
Number of days lost in 
attendance 
Number of home visits 
made by nurses.... 
Cured 
Improved 
PED ISIE OVER. casensvesdncsrosece tes 
Number of pairs’ of 
glasses obtained 
Number of operations for 
tonsils 
Number of operations for 
BR OUG ses ks <sncsaccsecc onan cies 
Number’ who received 
dental treatment 


POCO OS TOOT OSES Heer eee 


SOOT TEC E CEE SOOE ESTOS ESOS EE OOO OsHHres 


SOOO eee eeeeoaeesereseseoeeer 


POCO orerere POOH ET TESOEE EOE OEOD 


39,393 
21,996 
17,397 

2,234 
14,575 


160 
1,724 


48.162 
23,781 
24 381 
3,118 
17,491 
2.117 
47,394 
682 
86 
930 
271 
200 


1,999 


99.4% 
Zo 
1% 

2.2% 
8% 
4% 


4.3% 


98.4% 
1.4% 
2% 
1.9% 
6% 
2% 


4.1% 


COMPARISON NUMBER OF DAYS LOST BECAUSE OF QUARANTINE 


Per cent. 
1920-1921 1921-1922 


Number of days lost 
1921-1922 


Epidemic Meningitis ...... 
BEV DTIOIG VOCVER 26. .c-coascdpens 


1920-1921 
SPRTIGL OE CVET  ccsecsseseectenons 12,878.5 
Chickenpox .... 8,353.5 
Ia Pty Ni gue, eP Rae 1,588.5 
Whooping Cough.............. 8,962.5 
Smee LITieh ell oi ac, shasinvalccess 49. 
Spinal Meningitis .......... — 
Meningitis 25. 
LSTA eg t Sa re 6,295.5 
Pe RTIULLINGN a0. cece anes eoepheas 255.5 
German Measles fae 813.5 
BENT YETI 22 —hiscdeecteocnceunesdenss 50.5 
Infantile Paralysis ........ 196.5 
OEY Se ee eek: Ye: 
PMPY SINVCLAS P aescoennsbechvsnaatingene oe 


17,883.5 
3.114. 
1,244.5 
3.257. 

10. 


26.40 
17.10 


39.32 
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230 BOARD OF EDUCATION 


REPORT OF CASES SEEN AND TREATED IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
CLINIC FROM JULY 1ST, 1921 TO JUNE 380TH, 
1922, INCLUSIVE 


Eye Department 1920-1921 1921-1922 
Number of old cases seen and treated........ 5,399 7,691 
Number of new cases seen and treated.......... 1,517 2,295 
Totaly cee eee eee ee soos tase nd ae ge 6,916 9,986 

A ffections of the Conjunctiva .. 
Conjunctivitis, acute catarrhal oe 30 59 
chronic-catarrhal 7 cccccssss.sscscetess 8 
CrOUDOUS G8 oer tea ecient 1 
actite: contagious — iemes.lees 15 53 
ECZEMALOUS 7 np tidicss-hasectne 6 
acutestollictiarg-* ut. ns-casis. 56 114 
trachoma tOusih t.ctis.cunemeans 5 7 
phiyetentlart cio cee 13 14 
Foreign body in conjunctival Sac..........ee 3 
Hemorrhage, subconjunctival, spontaneous.. 6 2 
traumatic...... 4 
Traumatic lesions of conjunctiva .... 2 


Affections of the Cornea 


Foreign (body vif Cornea »ajisec css tte cco 4 
Keratitis~ bullous 432-25 2 SS erro one 
parenchymatous vissarcstt-aspecnasreeeess 

phiyctenulate ison eee ee 3 

thawing tie Te cos. ert eh ee 1 

Mactila ‘of icorneasai. cunts an ee ae 

Ulcer .of-corned o Ss tft he eis eee 7 
fraunnatioarrcag Vea oe. 
Leéucomay adherent: saint eee ereeae 


Affections of the Iris 


Anterior ssynechta'y sine sce tnseeecttacidaets 
Irida-chdrorditish,J.c, sees eee ee ae 1 


— me Cd NK Qe) 


Amblyopia 

Amblyopia ep -cacpttin ens nants oer Rensda ie taba eae 
unknown) Causes S25. Giasan atts hoosscess 6 
Affections of the Lens 


Cataract, anterior! polar sic reet tees caamee 
CONP ental toca teeta See y 
TFALIMSACIC ev. ease vesaseuenee ieee 


A ffections of the Eye Ball 


Gontusion of teve. bal h-S.43.o etme mae 1 3 
Phthisis (baht 42st. che she Se een ne 3 


DO & Do 


Refraction 


Etrors .of* retrachonii..c. oat 1478 
Anigometropid %. 34. cs acco ataens an ueeeed 2 4 
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1920-1921 1921-1922 
Astigmatism, hypermetropic .2....cecesesnnnenenees 149 207 
hypermetropic pyanound gs 189 
myopic ee ete 120 116 
“Ty eats ERE eR IG SS ee ee 28 73 
MYOPIC, COMPOUN  .....cccecesmmnesee 106 
BURP T ATIC TE OMY rcs tatc eee oot cos ctoeetsacesnscerseoes 757 723 
OE ANTE AES eRe aOM So STRC A Se 169 214 
UEPREE EVOL) Eel hes cors sree see ae ave sate epee ase! bimsenne 10 92 
Affections of the Muscles and Nerves 
EM Se CATIA UNSC eee Latico cstugties tucceadoiieusneceses 3 
1 a ea TE Raye tpi AREA ee: Pa AOR I ad 7 
MENS atEAL S THLOSIS cs 0 thscshcaccas as sacsrcscaccsiotttoctinse 2 
SSEEADISINIUS,  COMVEL SCTE, 9.25: .00djeleecedetnvseenssosenccose 22 64 
MRUVELOOTIOR coc scsts ack tr sein re ts 4 4 
MILETTALIN Mell cen tak ayes ete cass 3 4 
Mer Wa Lee 3 
Affections of the Lacrimal Apparatus 
Acute suppurative dacry0cyStitis............000 2 1 
A ffections of the Orbits 
BPE RECT DILALD: ADSCOSS tik we lectacdoste acl ssoctoeesss 1 
MUN RAPRNISIOSTL EG) EEIOL Dit <cacesisascisses sods eddecseascauaccaeosans ces 2 
Affections of the Lids 
MEMES UIT TE SUINIAT QINAL Dot vccdecstne cccececsnsce detec done sies 31 49 
a ot SRE a a ae el ee ida 4 it eal” ei 3 7 
NUM RMRONON EE LACE esc se See ark anedatt te oenpcvespsctoree Bases 1 
RPE EMIT UIIOREY  OTY. LIC 2 boon .. cactecsvesesterbufevee le serene 4 
ES TST TT a le a eR Reng Pe cet a7 47 
aL TGS ea 5g seemeahe lr ahh eee fe ia ‘s 
MN ee RATERUITYICES 11005 2-0 o.,nchapesopfizhsiescesercctadl tank 3 
PraemintOmMa sOL 10 Wer Vid. ik.,.0o 2. -...0nsecseecesess 1 
Blepharitis ulcerosa. ..............0000 1 
Dermatitis of lid . rib cd tel Tedd Ras Be CARO 1 
Cyst. of right Iaverabidie ee dae bacdee I 
Burn of upper lid . ed Pi occa ndanbanthosesle Z 1 
Laceration of upper lid . SOAS SRR PRGA Ar otens 9 1 
Rhus toxicodendron of upper lids........... 1 
MUR ESEAELVIES 7 = NESW OL SE AIC poh eve ass ceeds anneicmevie sbemcentecs 1 
Diversa a 24 
Examinations which proved negative ............ 18 fa 
Recommendations 
Referred to Class for the Blind ...0.000.... 2 1 
SPE REALATVEY SS RCL ESECI rs .cofescs.ctiyersaqrensonececostoiestescnues 13 12 
NEE ati 1972 li ay pn ag OE Ee 750 1150 
Glasses paid for ....... hee 503 691 
Glasses charged to Board. of ‘Education. ita 247 459 
Ear Department 
Number of old cases seen and treated ............ 326 394 
Number of new cases seen and treated.......... 152 474 
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: $e 1920-1921 1921-1922 
Affections of the Auricle’ Pe 
Dermatitiseor saAtiicl eva tcitecccvoetesct.ntrecesge tee 3 
Eczema Ors auricle Fee face otetierseies 13 
Post “auricle cabscessi ee ate eee ie 1 
Affections of the External Canal 
Mezemar- CXtetnal eallalivescd Pauses ata 7 6 
Foreign bodies, external canal . Pete ate Srey 1 
Furuncle, external cabal Mice ee 8 15 
Timpag ted) certemichy 2 tesie-toacrin otewaetresn access 12 45 
eljfections of the Middle Ear 
Acute exacerbation, chronic otitis media .... 8 
Ofitis¢media> acute (catarmnale see 68 
chronic*catarrhaloseni: 9 48 
ACHTETCON tA IOUS el aiiseeeeerare 2 
purulentia ACLS eaten 42 35 
“ with perfora- 
COT Saran Zi 
4 “ without per- 
toration...cio 39 
"Y chronic, discharge.. 39 45 
Hs ne PY eran 27 
“f ¥ with poly- 
poid de- 
generation 2 
Foreign: sbody." itt) CA8 2 sitessiteuessesreseeeettarvanreees 4 3 
Perforation, Gar. ArUIMS 4.50 ivovscccstcnacustsvansee 1 2 
Retractéd “Grams edict tecsacsestueaesccecsacentesercupeaateot 4 
A ffections of the Inner Ear 
Deaf-mutism, congenital oe. nnsssecsrerenneeeseees 1 5 
Nerve dea tiess y tisetecenccseage dict tas chrsepebeneecanthecnersaee 1 
Unclassified 
ACUTes MABLOIMITIS hicecitacactersesserseeseraetes tesesocainteed 1 
Peristachig tm CALALL I nc cccerce neces teacicpivaceesacecovescisnst t. 9 
Infection of Mastoid Scar .... crane 2 
Examinations which proved negative ciate 67 
Diversa 8 
Paracentesis’ performed --....csessocsascedecseaceesees 23 
Nose and Throat Department 
Number of old cases seen and treated ........ 265 300 
Number of new cases seen and treated .......... 280 692 
Bayt Spee 2 AN Ree eI Race Phir, Pimpin iis" 545 992 
Affections of the Nose 
IA tyra Sith OF 1 SIOSEy eas veceoeeettaratesceneeal ieee attains 10 
Deviation Of S@pttitd® <2...:..cccssscccscscoccvessssenssneete 13. 
Fliczema Of  TOSC. oocssecmsccecnerensereer 2 8 
Barnncle 10 fo DOSE al aes nitess ceasnageomsibae eer es 2 7 
Epistaxis, Sssaisns. B ecpicen te SKGIaA tees tave tah eRe 6 16 
Fracture of septum ESR per Bee rr see ae eye ee enh 2 


Foreign body im mOSC cremunesessssenmesssssessneesseeneen 1 
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1920-1921 1921-1922 
Hypertrophy, middle turbinate ........ 1 
Rhinitis, acute catarrhal . sed Piey pouch ibhe 
PERN USE NEEM Me cp cn cress Siavargdeveesant plierycmes: coeses 1 1 
chronic PLEMODIILEM se titsidbceticts caver, vicots 4 
og with ozena ......... 1 
‘i Catarriia len shinai ernie 3 
vd Vert EOOIG Porites 1 
ie PUPMLET trcrteels cee sey 1 11 
acute purulent ............: o 
Abrasion of nasal septum .... ames ver enise 2 6 
Re GRE ECL SRD UIT pcncctcssqcynecacazerrcatananss consosstyanpais 8 7 
REAM Ta SETILUTT Ea) yeoceaviereccsvsudlnsartanonceneasvssamnenoves 1 
RP OMTIRI ONCOL NOSE hernias coiassnet nee ee ites on 2 3 
A TEREMCEOCID ASA LAGE DEUIN hi scapoacevottcsnevactetercacescqraes 1 1 
Laceration: of nose ««....:,..... 1 
A ffections of the Naso-Pharynx 
Adenoids, with SHOE uo EONS US or sone 103 
Hypertrophied PLE CTT Cy eet RM BPR EES BE 22 140 
SO DMANUNMITIS 2 ACULS Svcs cnsncutnty sinoccrneasepnpazan 1 2 
RHGOMIC Ake crcst een 3 5 
A ffections of the Tonsils 
PME ILOUISTILAT SS ADSCCSS occ. ctsscsarsasses<ccdsi ateomnlpyncxeron 1 1 
Remains of tonsil tissue, diseased ............. 15 9 
BOS itis) SACULEs,  LOLLICIIAL s/o: a. cestea psuotecetoas 4 8 
chronic Sale increas ee cacnso meee tem . 1 
A Rebed Whig tong a qaynte toe Metabrpmeee hace nd 167 33 
Hypertrophied tonsils. .......... eepibnrnes 78 
Hypertrophied tonsils and ‘adenoids sense 72 
A ffections of the Larynx 
rma itiS 2 ACHES CATALE TIAL! ccsiccscendtassticteteccwe . 6 
adn babes pF eb iets he ah Me ck RM Bl Sn ees Bee Wav z 3 
FEUDEEICOMM YS conics ctiassocetanscali aseeties 9 
RECs Reser By kes steers fice aeons coach vegeta caters Z 
Affections of the Pharynx 
PRIA VNCALISCACHLEr Catal Pilate sap scvevscticanscsecneness 2 
oleh yc 9 gee Spe Pee hr reer a mb ea a8 1 
INACOSDUTULGTION visp.celiosswnessceedeckente 1 
Affections of the Oral Cavity 
USE ESTES Cd BS ope ane eels, RES DY MAE tna Rt : s 1 
ME eRAEIV C5. “RT OITIALILLS 5 ox ccsice ids so0s0 pn ula chiasenitohe tomy 1 
Unclassified 
Examinations which proved negative .......... 41 114 
Refused treatment io ROPE ned pte t Pe KA 
Recommendations 
Referred to Speech Improvement Class........ 10 2 
Operations advised for tonsilS......ceessesesesesees 45 
Operations advised for adenoid................ 16 


Operations advised for tonsils & adenoids 189 74) 
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Dental Department 


1920-1921 1921-1922 
Number of old cases seen and treated ......... 2452 4421 
Number of new cases seen and treated............. 737 2922 
Total ieee rather eee eee 3189 7343 
Miinalpamc hillingsocesertee st. eee 673 2649 
APOE ts RNS so1. teres eens Ne ee Ls 445 
Silver nitrate treatMentsceccgcecmeccccccnn, 130 449 
Palins VOGiSneG Moers tek ete eee 43 162 
Zinevoxine™ treatments 2 ee tee 23 46 
Cotton separations ......... 4 ESN MOR eae 21 85 
Pip CAN PER Shivsueratcce ERA AL MTN det RT 71 
FLEET SCALE: saitha onan cn Sota eee 66 
EXUrACHONS SP er tee A eee eee 2556 5090 
Crnmslanced.s osu t os. Mae tee ate 17 15 
Oil of cloves treatments .csccsssccseasecsecsescscass 47 153 
Cleanings 05 phtiinuseassrtas scien eee = 146 472 
ucenol treatments ince ee _ 260 
Cement s80dt issn tke Gee 239 
Rubber separations ee ee ee aes 54 6 
Porcelain: hlhtiveaeag eee eer ee 154 
Gounteritritant applied .thsseeideitcei ce: 3 
Cavity packed with gauze ...sc:csssssstee cee 2 
Refused treatment whe ok eee 66 LAY 
Recommended Wasserman Test. eticcescesesemne 4 
Toothache; thea trentsiiisi.cccccecslactnettet atte 273 
Examinations and dressings ccccccsscccsssmsuceseseees 8 
Todine ‘applied! to gums oo....cc.e.ccscccsosouedeucteses 40 54 
DGinin ssh RR er eee Senne a aie 34 
eethivcharted iti ne ee ee ee 718 
AUSCESS IGNORED esis eee re iacoee 11 
Gutta percha fillings ou. Secon 47 
Cavity washed with iodine solution | “Ral ae 36 
Irrigated with hychlorite SOlITION tesa aces 19 26 
Lanced :hwneririseie tic ieee 1 
Lemporary Mu lingsBc et ceeca epic tere 71 5 
G@ampbior (treatmerites cach teen stereo 14 14 
Adrenalin chloride treatments AE Re an PR Py Tobe 23 3 
Guitis ila ted Gaal ee 12 
Copper sulphate treatments ........ecescecesesen 3 
Yeastuthentmertgicac om Oe hea 1 
Post operative treatments’ ones 1 
Fiypereguint PEMGVEed Hehe ocecssecmincuh cee : 2 
Sent for X-Ray .. 6 15 
Sent home due to dirty ‘condition suis “mouth 46 7 
Referred to medical department... 3 
Fistulastopened <23.2.7.-:05... cy hriaeemionias 5 
Phenol treatments. ............. Pee ES MR OST 84 
Number of cases completed . a aks Mam Becta hl 248 549 
General Medical Department 
Number of old cases seen and treated..ecccccccccsoss 901 1848 
Number of new cases seen and treated .............. 6446 7016 


Tota oh ee er ee ee ee eee ee 7347 8864 
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Working Papers 


TACT ee ee erent askcak eevertsetecdountsastuoiaseaxes 
after correction of teeth . ih AE, 
after correction of teeth and vision efor a, 
after correction of vision .. NI dela 
after correction Of Weight .........-cccssssssees 


REESE coins Soest pase ticetastaascedse state secbbb ses sadéc aces anne 
REECUIVE BLOC iay on dee cccth nieces santceeratce 
Ree hTU VISIONS oe Uoctetes Ned occkecnavsnttisecge ses ete 
defective teeth and VISION ......ccccceseeeeneees 

MIRRORED CITE Pate oer ae eestor os oct a dene vetctees 6 is 

MET EITAC sKLISEASE: pose os ts cehecacskleeledcvacs deepoascoescsadaetes 

Provisional papers granted..........sccsccsccrcecscess 

Piamen Certificates / PTAaNnted s..cseceéeccc eter seocstonacess 

Summer papers granted............ 

Vaccinations 

Vaccination exemptions requested 
BARNES P aceon 2o gs Drcrascanaaianess devassbisinteattohsciiee 
Refused. ............ 


Reasons for granting octet to vaccination 
For anaemia ~....:.... 


For infantile paralysis « neste ele prints Soy thapucs Por a 
For general debility ... KES SIRES Ae 
AMATI TATE Pry, 202.56 saiaissiny ssdncsess ects vssaches¥atanndneree 
For extreme nervousness .... eee en Bi. 
TS ike fot rnget soy soacoas sora cveceunsonterponeonsice 
For smallpox .... ch a en a TRS 
PPE TIO ATE SATDUUTINT cs coccesecscotacecec-cyucposessosssentente 


For tubercular bone, underweight ............ 

Enlarged. glands ............... pier pie Sit 

Malnutrition, anaemia, underweight. ATT seh Ya 

CAAOTERs icceicniceens 23 RGRPP  ia 

Convalescent from. ‘operation | ete eet 

Vaccinated three times within a year 
(without success) .......... 


Wisthitnia ANC CATGIAC CISCASE ........cccnmmsvencreseees 
Pronvalescent from dllMeSs 2. .cdeisesccseoccnecicoessonts 
Taking Thyroid treatment ...... ata. 
MOP SEICHTINE TIALS SATIS ocak cocccse Satie eth inoeelesdavesasabadbagea@s anne 
TAO! DEOTICHILIS. ..cssvecccsok-cbes sedtseabadenmcekssta dpe 


General Medical Cases 
Eczema ..... 


BIE a a, fd. hecn coda nem asanat conntermar anne orresranesnent cxostrag om 
Scabies Fee sete te ASR Hen hat Ao 
ORRE Pan ere ie te tee EL feds ahvodush arsenate supe tate 
Ringworm eRe anita de Pisectnedie: Dees 

SRT IE ein Tost cM ses iea Sanco eanancasadensoedamsbalee 
8 as RSs BEI od sp ali A SSS Ape ES IER 
RRO a cc thettonse nance ca cranatarrstarireer asks 
Gym. exemption granted .sceessescereseresees 
Gym. exemption refused... esseeeeeeserereennes 
Miscellaneous ak 2 SEAS ats yy Ap 
PRE Me Oe CITT Sle Spo s via nero dan sortes mniensvaacsvanscbeoaee 


Boils amd abscesses sesccsessessessssessesererssencnnneeninn 


1920-1921 
2330 


NRBN PNCOr- 


on 
Ge ioe) 
Nor \) OV 
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1921-1922 


2324 
583 
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1920-1921 1921-1922 

ES GULS fing ate Cee eee ane eR te ae 10 
Sprains and sbruises wewwka wee kee 41 
MVaccinationVaressinurs iit: ckiicolon iid ae ees 58 
ELOTDES 21.1 eh sahed cates SA ALE Eee cag, 3 2 
SOTIASIN). Vt, acta acaeate eeE 2 1 
Rractired ‘thimba sas acgsciacc eases BARTS 1 
Olds fracthtes rs cui a ACA or st a eee 1 
Physical examinations conducted for 

children to go to Roseland ceeecceccccese.-.. 81 170 
belt Dig ins eh tes Gee oe a 1 
Bruised handignd wrist eee ek 2 
Crushed singer auicce i uote eee 8 
Aden tist tink e ec hah ie py ea eens 5 
Goitre oS ee PR aE ie Pes Pcie hs spat 2S ah 3 
FHaeinoplobing tests. eae ae 16 
Rertussighisiagns ct fac en eed 1 
PLOPECIA FALSE Taw ane ee SIEM tea es Dee 1 
Tinea trichophytina 4 
Utica rian co Mine cccd tek ee aera tart, Coptic ieee 2 
Cardiac disease Coie Di ral pa ORR amsbo nin gop 1 
Physical examinations for Cross Country 

Rutipand Miclde Day. so Hoe ee 17 

Recommendations 
To hospital or dispensary ....csseccsccsseeco... 15 46 
For lung X-Ray ..... tie ie SRN elite Sale, 0A 4 
To family physician 10 $9 
Ontune, departments ain ee ate ee 3 1 

To skin specialist ys 
LosDentak Departments ce eee 2 
To Ear, Nose and Throat Department ...... 2 


Psychological Cases 


Physical examinations conducted for 
Psycho-Education Department ............... 1238 1558 


Heart and Lung Clinic 
Examinations conducted for 


Open Window \ Classe as, ea 207 
Recommended into Open Window Class 145 
Recommended out of Open Window Class 23 
Examinations which proved negative ............. 39 
UNG EXamMinations CONdUCtEM veecmmcecccccscecesececoees 163 
LAIN SB + DOSTEPVE | OPS ee os So a gn cre aT tp 96 
Lungs negative oo... APD Gps marvel ee eo 45 
No‘ diagnosis.) made vig care ening 4A 

Recommended into Open Air School ............ 38 
Recommended out of Open Air School 4 
Heart examinations conductedeeeeecccccccccscocooses...., 224 
Defective hearts aici akan oh pit Wes 141 
Negative: ‘hearts? 5 Ste ye iene os ~ 80 
Potential sheart. cases. waist en 3 
Chorea’ sis tbineics atta mnniiypion aisle ee 2 
Recommendations 
For removal of diseased tonsils secon... 62 
Drental: Cares ivucacucced coisa ie ee eee 21 


—e- 
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ISG 10 le AN oes cy cencvussesecesecadssecseeveube 
BINS X-Ray ...5.cncseese NER Ra, eat RES 
Nose and Throat specialist - ES: EF ORY Th to 
Pea Leriatti, Olit OL “SCHOOL Y ...002c1.sceccedtcmereeseneeser 
Exempt from apparatus work in gymnasium 


Pathological Clinic 


Wasserman Tests conducted 
RR EIR tice an) a ee a ue ear 
eS CTE, PO Baal a ea FE SC ee a 
LAAT Be ier a SSS OR aka a el Nal Stk Oa 
Von Pirquet Tests conducted 
Positive <.......: 


Roe. £1, S508 kpc cava bogehp ts hades iho ads vosen 
Haemoglobin Tests conducted ........ Nie 
ETAT Ce toe ara 8 ssccebctlas dal wacrsoodh Aucadvvesesaphoess 
Miscellaneous 
AE CE OM Go oniccvas yar cncccarsecsaccadts-avoto Meceate snes doves 
DEOMI OLY COLIC IES poses chsnsettlevevevscsnseissatsevemencieb 


Tuberculin Treatments secccccccceccccecssceeeee 
Blood Counts. .... 


Orthopedic Department 


Number of old cases seen and treated ............. 
Number of old cases seen and treated ............. 


PENIS RN eS eto sas cash Seg binds dents dun ¥aends ture 
ERRNO tae Es ANY SUS vote cabs on cies ooo lsc dys ccptvev de Vageave 
BERGE ACA LV BIG cessns cs chexsbovejes jersderbranieoo tens deta 
PRE LOU TIE ES ae cdhslcteyndccsgsspoesslasdnsosces tess 

0 OE TCEST Ta ae Sab a Sera ONE DSR ER a 
ME CN PG Rate ae 8a. Sc Hcl ccpigasecssded sadness oosputers 
7 Sco ya bier PO a ae AE ae eer eet 
Cardiac disease ........... Chavet Pavmeatasy 
Congenital hip GislOCAtion sasscsssscesssess Erevan 
BIRERELICAL PAL ALY SIS) <2 wctyet cus ccdrockscookerscmessdebanse 
MUTA E LOTT Le EYE, ec c tne cas cast asnach svekergeacascuagseses? 
SEAT y ht fo) 9h 3 io Pella si ir SBE AO dilarlet coach ona ie br 
BNR TIMI 1G Lass. atastsy vst -kedearesdh dies enccensgciaresctenss one 
ME EMT ER GE etn erp ii salccucarosecconevslgeinsns trevase 
eS NED E BME SUSE ey SeaLife ret 


AY EERE GARE TA, Fae LAC Ma Red. Pie Ri rain Ped TA 


BN PIT CASE is Aiea testcocodesestherincacaceasigsorenasrsexees 
BITE PSTIO UL GET 9 teases ss tinsace sees ns oooa0cnerserosconc)seemenes 
Fallen arches ............. Se fe SEARS AR BAR Bete 9 pa 
SUTIDEF CUAL! SPINE. ~ sisescesseceorodeermeoceomcisnsecossoeumeratens 
NSE Oe ear cach th hahaa kegdicndioerss  eisaed ve nerasteecirtyscdeares 
BAER TA TIS oe. sap haksive scons chahssdpstei-cigoninasarsovshdaceoness 
Kyphosis .oesnnnsssesssssseccssssennnsencssenceseseenonmsessssonsonmnens 


PERE ECAUAT 5 TUG) 0p svsitrescsscesendrsoseseropocgetcanakrane ope yexer . 


Examinations which proved to be negative 
Examinations conducted, and to return 
in September for treatment .... 


1920-1921 


1921-1922 
ay 
12 


Qe Re RNR Nee fh 


W 
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Recommendations 


Referred to School Clinic for exercise ........ 
Referred for exercise and massage... 
Referred to Orthopedic specialist 0... 
Darreport: later: fiasco acetone 
Referred to Hospital .... RAPA N Thee hg 5c peas 
Clpéera tions AUViSeUlt see en ieee ee 
Referred to family physician wie 
Referred to school gymnasium for exercise 
Referred to Crippled Children’s Class ........ 
Number of children re-examined... 
Discharetds ven eesti. .8 cat nes nee ae eee 
Timproved sees nsl ae Cee et MeN ar 5 Fo 
eit school cite sos cc aan cat eee eee 
Being treated—orthopedic surgeon.... 
Wiallenot ‘come regulariy ic cdcuseetssesaecereenveres 
Have: not reported :atiall iota 
ied i2ik AS a tet ee a ee ee 
Psycho-Educational Department 
Number of cases from Binet Schools ........... 


Number of cases from School Principals, et al 


1920-1921 


13 
895 


Number of cases from Attendance Department 298 


Number of new cases from Juvenile Court 
Number of new cases from other sources 


Number of old cases re-examined .............. 
Total number of cases examined. .......c.cceee 
Diagnosis 
Feeble-minded, Total number. .......cceeessees 
classes aswimOrons ioe ee 
classed'asztmbecilés.2. ca ae as 
classed “asvidiots 2nd hee ee ee 


Mentally inferior, including borderline 

and ‘doubt#iul cases ewe nate oases 
Mentallyvaverarear 20.4. anh a ewe alias 
Mentally cuperiorjcicincntacle eee 
Diseipiinary + casesi, ts seared cae 


Recommendations 
Glasses: for defectives ix..cealcsse 5 eee eee 
hestorationicclasses :«.2,}ieiioncn. 
Regular jerrades' pict cee ean BUS. 
VocationstSchaole +e oi 2 a Ore 
Prevocational manual training .......ccccceseee 
Ensiittitional: care. isis ee eee 
Speech) training 4.5:).2 5 ee een ona 
Conservation of vision “class. Fee, ee 
Referred to Attendance Department 
Without recommendation .oee.ccecccccccceceeeeee 
Medicalucatree ict none ee 
Cases for further examination .... 


Number of old cases seen and treated 

in all Departments ............ emt aN 
Number of new cases seen and treated: 

in all Departments .......... Spe th 5 
Total number of cases seen and. ‘treated 

in ally. Departments’ none 


12,238 
23,653 


1921-1922 
154 


32,693 


7 «= 


_———— 


APPENDIX F 


Attendance Department 
Report of 
CHARLES A. MACCALL 
Supervisor of Attendance 

For the Year 1921-1922 

It is gratifying to be able to report a considerable 
increase in the per cent of attendance during the year 
1920-1921 over that of the year 1919-1920, 91% as 
against 89.6%, The per cent of attendance showing an 
actual increase for the year of 1.4%. 


There has been a steady increase in regular atten- 
dance at school for the past four years, since the end 
of the world-war, clearly indicating that we are more 
nearly approaching normal conditions each year. 


Co-operation of all the educational forces has been 
extremely close during this year and to that fact is 
‘due the excellent per cent of attendance. 


The total number of days present in all of the 
schools during this year was 12,530,472 days, while 
that of the previous year was 11,650,940, showing an 
increase of 879, 5382 days present. The total number 
of days absent during this year was 1,237,166 days, 
while that of the previous year was 1,338,98014 days. 
showing a decrease of days absent of 101,81414 days. 


The average enrollment during this year was 67,546 
pupils, while that of the previous year was 65,657, 
indicating an increase in average enrollment of 1,889 
pupils. The average attendance during this year was 
61,539 as against 58,887 during the previous year, in- 
dicating an increase of 2,652 pupils who were in ac- 
tual daily attendance this year. The Attendance De- 
jartment is proud to be able to report this increase 
and pledges itself to a continued effort next year. 


The number of days attendance lost because of 
quarantine during this year was 48,88614, while that 
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of the previous year was 56,1611, showing a decrease 
of 1,275 days unavoidably lost because some member 
of the pupil’s family was ill with a contagious disease. 


The total number of children reported to the At- 
tendance Department by principals of public schools 
for all reasons during the year was 45,423. The final 
disposition of these cases was as follows: 35,468 pu- 
pils were returned to. public schools from which they 
were reported; 4,910 pupils were transferred from one’ 
public school to another; 2,305 pupils were granted 
“age and schooling” certificates and allowed to go to 
work; 426 were found to be too ill to attend school at 
the end of the school year; 1,534 pupils were found to 
have moved from the city; and the remainder was 
found to have left the public school and entered private 
or parochial schools or to have left school because they 
had become sixteen years of age during the year and 
were, therefore, legally released from the provisions of 
the compulsory education law. 


Attendance officers made 9,673 visits to public 
schools; 1,588 visits to private and parochial schools; 
and 80,775 visits to homes of pupils during the year. _ 


Principals of parochial and private schools reported 
2,818 cases of truancy, non-attendance, and absence. 
Of these cases 2,598 pupils were returned to the 
schools from which they were reported, 196 were found 
to have been transferred to public or other private 
schools, and the remainder to have secured “age and. 
schooling” certificates and left the school to be legally 
employed or to have moved out of this city. 


The causes for absence as disclosed by the investi- 
gations of attendance officers are as follows: Personal 
illness or illness in the family exclusive of contagious 
diseases, all of which absences are perfectly legitimate 
and unpreventable, caused 14,535 or about 32% of the 
cases reported. These cases are reported to the Atten- 
dance Department for verification in most cases, al- 
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though there are many such cases reported concern- 
ing which the principal has no knowledge until he re- 
ceives a report from the attendance officer. Children 
frequently remain away from school because of illness 
for such a long period that they lose their taste for 
school and indulgent, unthinking parents allow them 
to absent themselves for many days after the real 
cause (that of illness) has been completely removed. 
Such cases cause a great amount of work for the at- 
tendance officers who are often compelled to seek aid 
from the Medical Inspection Department. to prove that 
the illness has ceased to exist in order to force parents 
to return pupils to school. 


The next largest cause for absence was found to be 
carelessness, indifference, ignorance, neglect and greed 
of parents. Attendance officers found that 12,264 or 
about 27% of all the cases reported could be directly 
traced to such parents. Parents of large families of 
children, particularly foreign-born parents, seem. to 
look upon their children as an asset just as soon as 
they are physically able to go to work and furiously 
resent any effort on the part of school authorities to 
keep them in school in accordance with the compulsory 
school law. Their most frequent plaint is “if I keep 
my girl in school until she is sixteen years of age, she 
gets married or if I keep my boy in school for the same 
period, he gets a job and leaves home, then what do I 
get out of them.” This type of parent is probably the 
hardest of all types to deal with, because it is neces- 
sary for the attendance officer to educate the parents 
up to the point where they are able to realize that it 
is their duty to enable their children to secure as much 
education as possible regardless of what may happen 
after they have completed the compulsory school pe- 
riod. Another class of parents come under the head 
of careless and neglectful parents. A greater part of 
this type of parents do not seem to realize that every 
day needlessly lost from school by their children 
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means not only a real educational loss to the children 
but also a distinct financial loss both to themselves and 
all of the other taxpayers in the community. When 
they are forced to realize this fact, either by educa- 
tional or more drastic methods, they are more careful 
to see that their children attend regularly. Quaran- 
tine of the homes caused 9,538 or about 21% of the 
cases of absence. These cases although practically 
unavoidable make great inroads upon the per cent of © 
attendance, because of the fact that frequently a 
family of six or seven children will be quarantined and 
kept at home because one member of the family is ill. 
When that member of the family is about well enough 
for the quarantine to be lifted, another member will 
contract the disease and it not infrequently happens 
that the disease will pass from one child to the other, 
making it necessary for the entire number of children 
to be kept from school attendance for periods ranging 
from three weeks to many months. 


Clear cases of truancy accounted for 1,817 or about 
5% of the cases of absence, i.e. children who delibe- 
rately absent themselves from school without the 
knowledge or consent of their parents. Most of these 
cases were cured after one or two absences, but it was 
necessary to recommend a few of them for commit- 
ment to disciplinary institutions. 


Inability of parents to procure proper clothing and 
shoes for their children was the cause of 910 cases of 
absence. All of such cases were provided with the ne- 
cessary clothes or shoes through the efforts of the de- 
partment and the children returned to school at the 
earliest possible moment. 


Two thousand, three hundred and five (2,305) cases 
of absence were found to be pupils legally qualified to 
obtain “age and schooling” certificates, who had reach- 
ed the age of fourteen, amd had left school to be legal- 
ly employed, while 5,088 cases were found to be those 
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of pupils who had reached the age of sixteen and had 
_ left school or who had moved out of the city. 


One of the most efficient methods used by the At- 
tendance Department in securing regular attendance 
at school by children of careless and indifferent parents, 
has been the summoning of such parents to the crimi- 
nal courts. During the present year 1,715 parents 
were so summoned. These cases are heard either by 
the Supervisor of Attendance or his assistant sitting in 
place of the police magistrate who is usually too busy 
to deal with so many cases of the same character. In 
the vast majority of these cases, the fact that the pa- 
rent is compelled to absent himself from his work and 
has been brought in direct contact with the machinery 
of the criminal courts, impresses him with the neces- 
sity of a strict obedience of the compulsory school law 
and obviates further court action. Only 48 parents 
were found during the year who were either too ig- 
norant or too stubborn to heed the warning given 
when they were summoned. Complaints were lodged 
against each one of these and upon trial they were 
convicted and either fined or placed on probation. 


The work of the Attendance Department has been 
greatly increased during this year through the open- 
ing of the Boys’ and Girls’ Continuation Schools. Un- 
der the provisions of the continuation school law, all 
pupils between the ages of fourteen and sixteen years 
to whom “age and schooling” certificates have been 
granted must attend a continuation school for a period 
of six hours each week. Such attendance must be 
during the hours when the child would otherwise be 
employed. Approximately 3,500 of such pupils were 
found to come under the provisions of this law at the 
beginning of the year. All of these were rounded up 
by the attendance officers and were registered at the 
schools which have been established in this city. Each 
one of these pupils were followed up and forced to at- 
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tend regularly each week. This necessitated an enor- 
mous amount of work on the part of the department. 


In almost every case the pupil, the parent, and the 
employer resented interference with the child’s work- 
ing hours, the parents because of the loss of wages 
entailed, the employer because of the interruption ot 
the regular routine of the place of business, and the 
child because he or she was imbued with the idea that 
when an “age and schooling” certificate was granted, 
they were rendered immune from further inroad on 
their time by educational authorities. 


It was found that there would be no voluntary at- 
tendance at these schools. Every child must be prac- 
tically forced to attend and they will use every effort 
to escape such attendance. How great an addition to 
the work of the department may be realized from the 
fact that it was necessary to make approximately 
9,000 visits to homes and practically as many to em- 
ployers in order to keep these pupils in attendance. 


I am of the opinion, however, that after these con- 
tinuation schools have been functioning for a few years, 
both parents and employers will become accustomed 
to obeying the continuation school laws, without so 
much effort on the part of the Attendance Department. 


Despite the business slump and the consequent lack 
of employment during this year, there was but slight 
increase in the number of children prevented from at- 
tending school because of lack of proper clothing. 
There are in this city as well as in every other city, a 
number of families in which, because of the large size 
of the family and the small size of the income, or be- 
cause of some other apparently unpreventable economt- 
eal reason, the children are unable to procure proper 
clothing. In many states and communities this fact 
is recognized by the school authorities. Provision is 
made in the annual budget to care for such cases. In 
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this state, however, no such provision has ever been 
made and no money has been appropriated from the 
public funds for this purpose. 


It is a great burden upon the attendance depart- 
ment to procure clothing for these cases as it must be 
obtained for the most part through private philan- 
thropy. During this year, the School Children’s Emer- 
ency Relief Committee has done splendid work in as- 
sisting the department to procure clothing and shoes. 
Their funds have been, almost solely procured through 
the courtesy and splendid co-operation of the Director 
of Public Safety, who has turned over the receipts of 
theatrical benefits to the fund. Some method of pro- 
curing an appropriation from the public funds should 
immediately be devised to meet this necessity. 


Parents and pupils to the number of 13,560 have 
been interviewed by the Supervisor and Assistant Su- 
pervisor, during the year. The number of these in- 
terviews has been greatly increased by reason of the 
opening of the continuation schools. Protesting 
parents and employers insist upon seeing the head of 
the department in order to present their special rea- 
son why some particular child shall be excused from 
attendance at continuation school. One hundred and 
thirty-two (132) parents were interviewed because of 
the suspension of their children from school and 267 
were interviewed concerning the transfer of their 
children to ungraded schools. 


A considerable and gratifying decrease is shown in 
the number of “age and schooling” certificates granted. 
In the school year 1919-1920 there were 3,023 such 
certificates granted. Only 2,305 were granted during 
this year, showing a decrease of 718 for this year. There 
_were two outstanding causes for this decrease. The 
first: business depression and consequent lack of posi- 
tions for children. The second: determination upon the 
part of many employers to employ only children above 
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the age of sixteen years, because of the fact that child- 
ren over fourteen but under sixteen years of age must 
be excused to attend continuation school. Some employ- 
ers not only refused to take on any new help under 
the age of sixteen years but also discharged all such 
children already in their employ. It is evident that 
the continuation school law has been the cause of 
many children above the age of fourteen remaining in 
school who would have otherwise obtained “age and 
schooling” certificates and secured employment. 


One hundred and thirty-two (132) pupils were sus- 
pended by principals of public schools, all of these sus- 
pended pupils are first sent to the Medical Inspection 
Clinic where they are submitted to a physical and men- 
tal examination to determine whether there are any 
remediable defects which might in part at least con- 
tribute toward their misconduct in school. The re- 
sults of such examination are taken into consideration 
by the Supervisor of Attendance when after confer- 
ence with parents and principal and careful investi- 
gation of each particular case he makes recommenda- 
tions for their disposition. The following dispositions 
were made of the cases reported this year: 23 were 
re-instated at the school from which they were sus- 
pended; 86 were transferred to other schools ; 16 were 
transferred to ungraded schools; 2 were transferred 
to Binet classes; 4 entered parochial schools and 1 was 
committed to the Newark City Home. 


Two hundred and eighty-seven (287) pupils were 
recommended for transfer to ungraded schools; 63 
pupils were so transferred; 85 were re-instated in the 
schools from which they were recommended; 131 were 
transferred to other schools; 3 were committed to the 
Newark City Home; 3 were transferred to Binet classes, 
and 2 being over the age of fourteen years and having 
the other necessary legal qualifications were granted 
“age and schooling” certificates. 
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I would again most respectfully call attention to the 
immediate need for a new building to house the Acad- 
emy Street Ungraded School; a building somewhat simi- 
lar to Ungraded Schools Nos. 1 and 2 should be erected 
in a central location which would accommodate twice 
the number of pupils now attending the Academy 
Street School. All of the ungraded classes have been 
filled to their utmost capacity and many pupils who 
should be transferred to these schools were of necessi- 
ty kept in regular classes with a consequent loss of 
efficiency in the work of the teachers of such classes 
because of their presence. 


SCHOOL CENSUS 


The continuous school census has been kept up dur- 
ing the year. The value of this form of census to the 
school system cannot be overestimated. By means of 
it, children who have once been registered at a public 
school or who have moved into the city are readilv 
traced from one district to another. It renders almost 
impossible, the loss of a child from school enrollment 
once its name has been secured. No general revision 
has been made for the past five years but an appro- 
priation has been made for the purchase of necessary 
printed matter for such a revision at the beginning 
of the next school year. , 


After this revision is made I greatly hope to be able 
to detail an attendance officer to take charge of the 
various corps of census officers in order to make their 
work more effective. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SAFETY PATROL 


A great amount of valuable work has been accomp- 
lished by the Public School Safety Patrol during the 
year in helping to protect the lives and morals of 
school children and in preventing damage to school 
property. There has been a Safety Patrol functioning 
in every public and many of the parochial schools in 


the city. 
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The total number of members in the public school 
was 800 boys and 100 girls, an increase of 250 over 
last year. 


The officer detailed by the Department of Public 
Safety to assist the Attendance Department in this 
work has held 230 meetings with members of the va- 
rious patrols; has made 275 visits to patrols while 
they were on active duty at the schools and has ad- 
dressed 60,000 pupils from the platform of the vari- 
ous school auditoriums on the subject of safety and 
fire prevention. The efficient manner in which these 
patrols protect pupils from accident by traffic around 
the school houses may be judged by the fact that al- 
though they have been compelled to guard the lives 
of 70,000 children four times each school day at ecross- 
ings and street intersections about the school houses, 
there has not been recorded a single accident to any 
pupil while patrols have been on duty. Chauffeurs and 
drivers of other vehicles have become accustomed to 
see the patrol boys on duty and to heed their signals 
as they would a regular traffic police officer. This re- 
cognition on the part of drivers of vehicles has been 
largely brought about through the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the Police Department and the State Motor Ve- 
hicle Department. Cases of motor drivers ignoring 
the signals of safety patrol boys which were brought 
to the attention of Commissioner Dill of the Motor 
Vehicle Department have been dealt with promptly and 
effectively. In two instances, where complaints were 
made, one against a physician and the other an auto- 
mobile owner, both of whom ignored the signals of the 
patrol boys thereby endangering the lives of pupils, 
the Commissioner imposed the extreme penalty of re- 
voking their licenses to operate an automobile in this 
state and commended the patrol boys for bringing 
these cases to his attention. 


The practice of building bon-fires has been given 
special attention by the Safety Patrols this year and 
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310 of such fires have been extinguished. It is an 
inspiring sight even to a grown-up to see a boy wear- 
ing the arm band of the patrol rush in the midst of 
a group of kiddies of his own age, extinguish the bon- 
fire around which they are gathered and endeavor to 
impress upon them the serious danger to themselves 
and others of building such fires. As a result of this 
work, the Department of Fire Prevention of this city 
reports a great decrease in the number of children 
burned through the building of fires out of doors. 


Fifty-nine (59) cases of meritorious acts entailing 
the actual saving of life by safety patrol boys were 
reported and verified this year. These reports were 
submitted to a committee composed of Captain James 
McRell of the Traffic Division of the Police Department 
and Captain C. Albert Gasser, Superintendent of Fire 
Prevention of the Newark Fire Department, for their 
judgment as to the most meritorious act of life-saving 
performed during the year. 


After carefully considering all of the acts reported, 
they decided that the prize donated by the Commercial 
Casualty Company of this city be given to Frederick 
Heisch, a member of the Safety Patrol at Hawkins 
Street School. Frederick, who was eleven years of 
age, while on his way to school saw a child about four 
vears of age setting fire to a pile of leaves at one cor- 
ner of the front porch of his house, the flame flared up 
and ignited the boy’s clothing. Frederick climbed the 
fence in front of the yard, extinguished the flames in 
tne boy’s clothing, turned him over to his mother and 
then put out the fire which had by that time ignited 
one of the wooden pillars of the porch. Considering 
this to be only part of his regular duty, Frederick 
continued on his way to school and did not report the 
accident to his chief. 


A grocer, however, who had witnessed the act from 
his home in the neighborhood went to the school, re- 
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ported the incident to the principal and demanded to 
know the boy who had done this act of quick think- 
ing and bravery in order that he might congratulate 
him. At the end of the school year a theatre party 
was held at the Fox Terminal Theatre for the members. 
of the Safety Patrol and Frederick was awarded first 
prize, a gold watch, by Tom Mix, the kiddies’ idol in 
the movie world. Prizes consisting of pins containing” 
gold links in the honor chain of the Safety Patrol 
were also awarded to the fifty-eight other members 
of patrols who had rendered particularly meritorious 
work in preventing accidents and saving life during 
the year. 


The medals for the patrol which was adjudged to 
have maintained the best percentage during the year 
for attendance and attention to duty were awarded at 
the same time to the members of the Washington 
Street School Safety Patrol. 


The Fife, Drum and Bugle Corps which was organ-- 
ized last year has been in great demand for parades. 
In the Boys’ Parade held by the Rotary Club on May 
first, they were awarded a first prize in their class, 
a Silver cup, because of their appearance and the qual- 
ity of their music. 


Additional duties have been imposed upon some of 
the patrols because of the building operations going on 
in the school yards, necessitating the closing of these- . 
playgrounds to the children. This condition naturally” 
causes the children to congregate in the streets and 
gives considerable extra work to the Safety Patrols in 
preventing accident. Particularly was this true at: 
Burnet Street and Carteret Schools. 


Every year that the Safety Patrol is in existence 
Sees a closer co-operation with it by the other pupils. 
of the school. Its influence for good even in the class. 
room is felt more and more. Boys and girls who were- 
tired of school and were legally entitled to leave have- 
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been kept in school until they were graduated by the 
simple method of making them members of the patrol 
and interesting them in its work. 


SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS 

Special Investigator Hartford has investigated three 
hundred cases of robbery, petty stealing and vandal- 
ism during this year. He has also investigated thirty- 
five cases of pupils whose legal residence was out of 
this city who were attending the Junior College and 
Junior High Schools without payment of tuition fees. 
In most of the latter cases the fact was proven beyond 
a doubt that the address in this city given by the pu- 
pils was simply a temporary one and the tuition was 
collected or the pupils compelled to withdraw from the 
schools. 


Thirty-three school houses were broken into and 
robbed during the period between January 21st and 
April 2nd, 1921. Every effort was put forth by the 
investigator aided by the other attendance officers to 
detect the culprits and stop the robberies; the aid of 
the Police Department was sought, all without avail 
until a regular night patrol of attendance officers was 
thrown around the schools that had not yet been 
robbed. This method evidently frightened the thieves, 
as no more robberies were reported for some time. 


Two young men who had given a great deal of trou- 
ble to the Attendance Department because of truancy 
and misbehavior while they were at school, were ap- 
prehended while disposing of the proceeds of several 
school robberies which occurred in East Orange. While 
we were unable to prove that they had been concerned 
in the Newark robberies we are quite sure that they 
_ were connected with most of the robberies in this city. 
These young men were convicted and sent to Rahway 
Reformatory. 

Cases of petty stealing occurred at the following 
schools and school properties: Athletic Field, Barringer 
High, Binet No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3, Burnet, Camden 
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Street, Central Avenue, Central High, Chestnut Street, 
Cleveland, East Side High, Hawkins Street, Hawthorne, 
Joseph E. Haynes, Lawrence Street, Madison, Mon- 
teith, Moses Bigelow, Newton, South Side High, South 
Street, South Eighth Street, South Tenth Street, Sus- 
sex Avenue, Summer Place and West Side. 


All of these cases were cleared up, the persons guilty 
being punished and restitution made for articles stol- 
en. Some of these culprits were committed to the 
Newark City Home, some to the State Home at James- 
burg, and some were placed on probation. 


Every case of vandalism and destruction of schoo) 
property was cleared up and the persons found to be 
guilty were compelled to pay for repairing the damage. 


The following is a list of moneys collected from 
parents of children who had been guilty of petty steal- 
ing or damaging school property and of property re- 
covered. 


Money collected from parents o..cccccssceecceceeeeeeeee. $6238.30 
Merchandise recovered s2. 20... 250 pe eee 265.50 
Money recovered and returned to principals...... 41.03 

Total: iice! Sant viinallws basinal $929.83 


SUMMARY OF WORK FOR 1920-1921 
I give below a summary of the work of the entire 
department during the year. 


Number of cases of truancy reported by prin- 


cipals of: publie-schools is Sali ee 976 
Number of cases of absence reported by prin- 

cipals: of ?publie: schools®2- ta seni, See 39,537 
Number of cases attending no school reported 

by principals of public schools 0. 195 
Number of cases of truancy, etc., reported by 

principals’ of other ischoolsiiisus. 2a ae 2,818 


Number of visits to public schools by attend- 
arice ‘officers 2! Zia joa Ua: es eee 9,673 
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Number of visits to other schools by attendance 


OGTR ite Ge ae wie foi Coy Tr A ee 1,588 
Number of visits to homes by attendance 

ECON or eee Sy es het alia i ee . 11,794 
Number of visits to homes by attendance 

officers (continuation SChOOIS) eee 8,981 
Number of legal notices SCLVOd nnn. ceneeeceeeesceeeeeee 2,013 
Number of parents summoned to Criminal 

IS Atoka Re i ale el atl ME aE Mie nc 1,715 
Number of parents and guardians prosecuted 

MPC OTE CLC pe es cet acne ag see . 48 
Number of pupils returned to public schools by 

MTA COM ONICCES cee et a es 36,559 
Number of pupils returned to other schools by 

PE ATICCLONICOT Sirus tos Benita ea 2,598 
Number of children found on the street and 

taken home by attendance officers..............-....... 980 
Number’ of children found on the street and 

taken to school by attendance officers................ 1,040 
Number of transfer cards investigated by at- 

BERTTICE ONCOL Score et reaper 4,919 
Number of “age and schooling” certificates 

(oi yaaa dene Anat cal ha aati ed ania mehr bea Ae SRR eie 2,305 
Number of cases of absence ‘tnt to be caused 

STATE CIM cece ein Unt een 8,950 
Number of cases of absence found to be caused 

mminGie of Clothingy 8s. tae ee 910 
Number of boys recommended for transfer to 

ME OTANECTaCHOUIS fbi i a ee nee 287 
Number of boys transferred to Ungraded 

SOOT EER SORE CAS Coe USEC PO ae Teall ys 2) ANd Le Ws 63 

_ Number of boys recommended for commitment 

PRIN E WAT lb Ya LLOMEC. 23 cet ee ash cea ce ae 7 
Number of boys recommended for commitment 

Beret acer E1GiiGs LOL OV 8. frase ienaneselerek cin 4 


Number of pupils who have moved out of the 
TRE oe a REL Woe BOR, Pe Pee RE EEaEs one Cau Soles Melee 1,534 
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Number of permits and badges issued to 
NEWSDOYS -ucuan auc Adal. Soe : 73 


For the Year 1921-1922 


The per cent of attendance at all of the public 
schools during this year was 90.96%, practically the 
Same as that of the previous year, 91%. This slight 
decrease of .04% was undoubtedly due to a slight 
epidemic of La Grippe during the winter months 
which, while not severe, attacked the smaller pupils 
of the schools and kept them from attendance at school 
for long periods of time. 


The total number of days present of all pupils was 
12,923,09414 while that of the previous year was 12,- 
530,472 showing an increase in the number of days 
actually present of 412,622 days. These figures show 
that despite the slight decrease in per cent of attend- 
ance at least 2,275 more pupils have been in actual at- 
tendance every school day during this year than the 
number in attendance during the previous year. It 
can be readily seen that such an increase in actual days 
attendance means a considerable increase in the 
amount of that part of the appropriation by the state 
which is based upon actual days attendance. 


The number of days lost through quarantine, i.e., 
through the illness of pupils or members of their 
families because of contagious diseases during the 
year was 45,360, a decrease of 3,02614 days from the 
number of days lost for the same reason during the 
previous year. It is very gratifying to note that the 
number of cases of sickness necessitating quarantine 
has, despite the great increase in school population, 
not only not kept pace with that increase but has 
actually shown a decided decrease in number during 
the past few years. 


During the year ending July 1st, 1918, or four years 
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ago, the total number of days present of all pupils 
was 11,664,13014 days which, compared to the atten- 
dance during this year, shows that there were more 
than 1,250,000 more days present of all pupils during 
this year. In spite of this fact we find that in the 
same year (1917-18) there were 60,032 days lost 
through quarantine while during this year there were 
but 45,360 days lost for that reason. These figures 
stand as a great testimonial to the care and vigilance 
of the Medical Inspection Department and the close 
cooperation of all the departments which are charged 
with the care of the health and attendance of pupils 
in our public schools. 


The number of days absent of all pupils for all 
causes during this year, including illness, lack of clo- 
thing, carelessness, and truancy was 1,283,534 while 
that of the previous year was 1,237,166 showing an 
increase in the number of days absent during this 
year of 46,368 days. Turning once more to the fig- 
ures of the year ending July 1st, 1918, we find that 
although there was an increase of 1,758,964 in the 
number of days actually present during this year over 
that of 1917-18, there was an actual decrease in the 
number of days absent during this year of 91,65314 
days. The number of days absent reported during 
1917-18 was 1,385,17714 while the total number of 
days absent during this year was 1,283,524. ‘These 
figures show very conclusively that the number of 
pupils unnecessarily absenting themselves from school 
in proportion to the school population has greatly de- 
creased in the past four years and give great hope 
for a further decrease in the future. 


The total number of cases of absence, truancy, and 
non-attendance reported to the Attendance Depart- 
ment by principals of public schools during this year 
was 38,290. Final disposition of these cases were as 
follows: 31,524 pupils were returned to regular graded 
public schools; 1,652 were returned to continuation 
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schools; 1,885 were granted “age and schooling” cer- 
tificates; 1,093 were found to have moved out of the 
city; 156 were found to be too ill to attend school; 
and the remainder was found to have left the public 
schools to enter parochial or private schools or to have 
become sixteen years of age and left school at the end 
of their compulsory period. 


The attendance officers made 9,875 visits to public 
schools including continuation schools; 1,446 visits to’ 
parochial and private schools; and 76,562 visits to 
homes, 13,525 of which were occasioned by absences 
from continuation schools during this year. 


Principals of parochial and private schools reported 
1,232 cases of absence during the year. Of these 
cases 1,147 pupils were returned to the school from 
which they were reported; 60 pupils were found to 
have left such schools and to have entered public 
schools; and the remainder to have left school and se- 
cured legal employment or to have moved out of the 
city. 


Reports made by attendance officers of investiga- 
tions made of the total number of cases referred to 
them show that following as the causes for absence: 
13,785, or 86%, were found to be caused by personal 
illness or illness in the family but not of a contagious 
nature; 3,829, or 10%, caused by quarantine; 15,316, 
or 40%, caused through ignorance, neglect, careless- 
hess or greed of parents; 853, or 2%, caused by lack 
of clothing and shoes; 1,579, or 4%, caused by actual 
truancy ; 1,835, or 5%, caused by application for and 
granting of ‘‘age and schooling” certificates ; and 1,093, 
or 3%, caused by removal of pupils from the city. 


Parents to the number of 1,794 were Summoned to 
appear before the Criminal Courts because of violation 
of the Compulsory Education Law. The appearance 
before the court and the admonition there given were 
sufficient to cause the parents so summoned to end 
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the violation in all but 29 cases. Formal complaints 
were made against 29 parents all of whom were ar- 
rested upon warrants and upon conviction were either 
fined or placed on probation. 


This city, with its cosmopolitan population com- 
prised of people from almost every country in the 
world, presents as difficult an educational problem as 
any city in this country. Foreign born parents bring 
their families to this city who have been reared in ab- 
solute ignorance and who are therefore indifferent and 
careless as to the education of their children. Their 
sole aim in coming to this country seems to be the 
betterment of their financial condition and they think 
that every child should be an asset just as soon as the 
child is large enough to have any earning capacity 
whatsoever. What becomes of the children before that 
period is a matter of complete indifference to them. 
Whether or not they take advantage of the splendid 
educational facilities offered them is apparently of no 
moment whatever. It is in dealing with such parents 
that the greatest amount of work must be done by the 
Attendance Department. In most of these cases the 
element of poverty plays a real part and it is found 
to be much more efficient to wage a continual cam- 
paign of education of such parents than to invoke the 
law and the courts to compel them to do something 
of which they do not realize the value. The only way 
to secure for each child the education to which it is 
entitled under our laws is the way in which we are 
attempting to accomplish it and that is through the 
closest co-operation of all of the educational forces in 
selling, as it were, the idea of education to all parents 
and children and impressing upon them its value. 


I am pleased to report a decrease in the number of 
absences through lack of shoes and clothing. Only 
893 of such cases were found by the attendance offi- 
cers. These cases entail an enormous amount of work 
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because there is no provision whatever made for se- 
curing out of public funds such clothing as may be 
absolutely needed by pupils whose parents are unable 
to provide it. It is incumbent upon the attendance 
officer to secure the regular attendance of such pupils 
but no way is provided for him to secure clothing for 
them. It is necessary to call for aid from nearly every 
private charitable organization in the city and in many 
instances the officer must even resort to appealing to 
parents who are in good circumstances to donate out- 
worn or cast-off clothing in order that these indigent 
pupils may attend school. 


The School Children’s Emergency Relief Committee 
has been of great assistance in furnishing shoes and 
rubbers upon application of the Department but be- 
cause of the limitation of its funds it has not been able 
to furnish clothing. I again most urgently appeal for 
the setting aside from some public funds a sum at 
least sufficient to secure clothing for indigent pupils 
where conditions in the family preclude the possibility 
of their securing it through their parents or relatives. 


The Supervisor of Attendance and his Assistant, 
Eugene J. Sheridan, have held personal interviews with 
14,690 parents during the year and with at least an 
equal number of children. These interviews, although 
entirely unavoidable, entail an enormous amount of 
work and consume the greater part of the time spent 
by these officers in the office and preclude the accom- 
plishment of any of the detail work necessary in keep- 
ing statistics, making reports, etc., during office hours. 
Almost all of such detail work must therefore be done | 
at home after office hours are over. Should this work 
increase during the coming year it will be necessary 
for me to ask for the appointment of another Assist- 
ant Supervisor of Attendance in order that our work 
may continue to be efficiently done. 

One thousand, eight hundred and thirty-five (1,835) 
applications for “age and schooling” certificates were 
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granted during this year. These figures show a con- 
siderable decrease from the number granted during 
the past few years. This decrease means that a great- 
er number of pupils are remaining in school until they 
have at least completed their compulsory period and 
reached the maximum legal qualification of sixteen 
years. There are two factors which may be given as 
the reasons for this decrease in the number of children 
who left school and entered employment as soon as 
they had reached the age of fourteen years and com- 
plied with the educational and physical provisions ot 
the law. The first factor is the increased demand for 
adult labor which has secured steady and fairly lucra- 
tive employment for parents so that they were en- 
abled to support their families without the aid of their 
children. The second, and I think by far the most 
potent one, is the maintenance by the Board of Edu- 
cation of the boys’ and girls’ continuation schools. 
Many employers, who heretofore have employed chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age, now refuse to employ 
any child who is not at least sixteen years for the 
reason that they object to allowing their employees to 
leave their places of business in order to attend these 
schools. One of the rules of the Attendance Depart- 
ment is that no “age and schooling” certificate be 
granted to any child, regardless of its qualifications, 
until a certificate is filed in the office signed by the 
prospective employer in which he declares his willing- 
ness to employ the child and to report immediately to 
the Department upon the child’s leaving his employ. 
Thus through the scarcity of jobs for children under 
sixteen years, applicants for “age and schooling” cer- 
tificates fail to find employment and without employ- 
ment they are unable to abtain ‘age and schooling” 
certificates and therefore must remain in attendance 
at school. 


Although the establishment of continuation schools 
in this city has greatly increased the work of the At- 
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tendance Department, because of the fact that no pu- 
pil ever seems to attend these schools voluntarily but 
must be actually forced to do so, I am satisfied that 
aside from every other consideration the fact alone 
that they have undoubtedly been the means of keep- 
ing children in school two years longer than they would 
have otherwise remained, clearly justifies their estab- 
lishment and maintenance. 


One hundred and ninety-eight (198) boys were 
recommended for transfer to ungraded schools during 
the year. After consultation with the parents and a 
medical and psychological examination had been made 
of each boy, 66 boys who had been given trials at at 
least two regular graded schools were so transferred; 
4 boys were recommended for commitment to the 
Newark City Home; 2 for commitment to the State 
Home for Boys in compliance with a rule of the Board 
of Education which requires that no boy be transfer- 
red to an ungraded school until he shall have been 
given at least one trial in a school other than the one 
from which he is recommended; 42 were re-instated 
for further trial at the school from which they were 
recommended; and, 114 were transferred to other 
graded schools. — 


All three of the ungraded schools have been filled 
to their capacity during the entire year and have been 
accomplishing wonderful work in redeeming boys who 
would have become subjects for commitment to city 
or state institutions. May I again respectfully urge 
the necessity of securing larger and better quarters 
for the Academy Street Ungraded School as there is 
a great need for increased capacity for that school. 
No great outlay of money will be required to erect a 
suitable building for this school and aside from all 
moral consideration the actual saving of money to the 
city through its care of pupils who would otherwise 
be supported in institutions would more than compen- 
sate for the expense involved. 
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Principals of public schools suspended 137 pupils. 
The case of each of these pupils was referred to the 
Attendance Department for investigation and adjust- 
ment. Under the rules of the Board every pupil sus- 
pended from school must be sent to the Medical Clinic 
of the Board for examination and report as to remedi- 
able physical defects and after such examination and 
report had been made by the Supervisor of Medical In- 
spection together with his recommendation the fol- 
lowing disposition was made of the cases: 385 pupils 
were re-instated for further trial at the school from 
which they were suspended; 79 were transferred to 
other graded schools; 9 were transferred to ungraded 
schools after having been given a trial at a graded 
school other than the one from which he or she was 
suspended; 5 were transferred to Binet schools; 5 en- 
tered parochial schools; and 4 were committed to the 
Newark City Home. 


SCHOOL CENSUS 


The continuous school census has been kept up during 
the year, becoming more and more valuable as an aid 
to what is called “child accounting” among educators. 
This means the accounting for every child of school age 
residing in a school district. It is absolutely essential 
to the efficient work of education in any community to 
know each child in the district and know what that 
child is doing at any given period of time. Our school 
census is giving greater satisfaction than any of which 
1 know but its work could be vastly improved if an 
attendance officer could be appointed to direct and su- 
pervise the work of pupils who are detailed as census 
officers in their respective schools. The expense in- 
volved in such an appointment would be more than com- 
pensated for by the added efficiency in our work. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SAFETY PATROL 


The seventh year of its existence has seen the Pub- 
lic School Safety Patrol grow to almost unbelievable 
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efficiency. There\are safety patrols now established in 
every elementary and Junior High School. The total 
number of boys and girls engaged in this work is one 
thousand. These boys and girls are appointed by the 
principals from among the older pupils of the school 
because of their reliability and peculiar fitness for 
safety work. They are all required to take the fol- 
lowing pledge before being assigned to duty: 


Pledge 


I promise on my honor 
To do my duty to God and my country, and to obey the law. 


To work for the safety of the pupils of the public schools as I 
would want those appointed to safeguard our city to work for my 
safety and the safety of my family and friends. 

To try to protect myself and those with whom I come in contact 
from the risk of unnecessary chances. 


To keep myself clean, morally, mentally, and physically, by being 
honest, trustworthy, loyal, helpful, obedient, and brave. 


To do my part in helping to reduce the number of accidents dur- 
ing this year and by my example try to make my school a model one 
for safety. 

To faithfully perform the duties as outlined for a public school 
safety patrol officer. 

This pledge having been taken their general duties 


are outlined as follows: 


1. Prevent the taking of unnecessary risks by 
pupils in going to or returning from the public 
schools. 

2. Protect the smaller pupils against traffic ac- 
cidents. 

3. Prevent swearing and vulgar language in 
the public street and public places. 

4. Prevent the building of bonfires in the 
streets. 

5. Prevent boys from breaking windows and 
street-lamps and from defacing buildings and 
sidewalks with chalk. 

6. Prevent boys from smoking cigarettes and 
playing crap. 
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7. Prevent boys from engaging in dangerous 
or unlawful playing. 

8. Prevent persons placing encumbrances or 
obstructions on fire-escapes. 

9. Prevent the mixing of garbage, ashes, and 
rags. 

10. See that garbage cans are kept covered and 
that ash and garbage cans are promptly removed 
from the sidewalk when emptied. 


11. Request persons to keep the sidewalk and 
areaway in front of their buildings clean and not 
to throw refuse into the street. 


12. Make special effort to perform duties 8, 
9, 10, and 11 at your own home. See that your 
parents and relatives do not violate the laws and 
ordinances. 


13. Avoid-entering for the above purposes any 
building under any condition. 


The number of pupils assigned to each patrol varies 
in proportion to the size of the school and the needs 
of the district. Thus, some schools have but ten as- 
signed to duty while others have as many as thirty 
on actual duty. There is a chief, either appointed by 
the principal or elected by the patrol in each school, 
whose duty it is to detail the members of his squad 
to duty at the various cross walks in the vicinity of 
the school and see that they look after the safety of 
pupils in crossing streets through traffic. It is also his 
duty to make a weekly report to the Supervisor of At- 
tendance of all of the activities of his squad. During 
this year there have been 53 cases of actual saving of 
life which were witnessed and testified to by adults. 
Many of these rescues were made at considerable risk 
to the safety patrol officer but with the danger mini- 
mized through the cool-headed, quick action of the 
trained patrol officer. The magnitude of the work of 
these patrol boys and girls may be judged by the fact 
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that they handle and direct 72,000 children four times 
daily. The efficiency with which they do it may be 
judged by the fact that there has not been one case 
reported of any child injured through traffic in the 
vicinity of a school house while the safety patrols were 
on duty. | 


Not only do the children recognize the authority of 
the safety patrol officer but the drivers of all kinds of 
vehicles have learned to recognize the arm bands worn 
by these “Knights of the Crossroads” and to realize 
that the wearers of these arm bands must be obeyed. 
There are comparatively few drivers who will attempt 
to proceed after a safety patrol boy has signalled him 
to stop because they have come to understand that 
failure to heed a warning given by the boy may re- 
sult in injury to some child as well as the fact that 
drastic action is likely to follow such failure to obey 
the signal. 


Officer Felix Dunn who is detailed by the Police De- 
partment to train the members of the safety patrol 
and supervise their work keeps a careful record of the 
work of the patrol at each school and prizes consisting 
of medals are given to the members of the safety pa- 
trol which at the end of the school year is judged to 
have been the most faithful and efficient during the 
year. Burnet School Safety Patrol was awarded the 
prize this year. 


Four prizes were donated by interests outside of 
the school organizations for the most meritorious act 
performed by single members of the patrol. A gold 
watch, donated by the Commercial Casualty Company, 
was presented to McLain Wells, a colored lad, member 
of the Summer Avenue School Safety Patrol, as first 
prize, he having been instrumental in saving the life 
of a boy at the risk of his own. The second prize, 
also a gold watch, presented by Tom Mix, movie star 
who is immensely interested in this work, was awarded 
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to Frank Simonet of Robert Treat School Safety Pa- 
trol. The third prize, a gold medal, also presented by 
Tom Mix, was awarded to Paul Mazzariella of Camden 
Street School Safety Patrol, and the fourth prize, a 
gold medal donated by William Fox, was awarded to 
Tillie Siegelman, a girl member of the Monmouth 
Street School Safety Patrol. These prize awards were 
made by a committee consisting‘of Captain C. Albert 
Gasser, Deputy Chief of Police James McRell, and Mr. 
A. J. Van Brunt, Director of Safety Education of the 
Public Service Corporation. This committee considered 
the meritorious acts of 53 members of the various pa- 
trols before selecting the four whose acts were judged 
to have been the most meritorious. Small pins link- 
ing the other members of the honor roll to the watch 
of the first prize winner were given to each of the 
other members of patrols whose acts were considered 
especially meritorious by the judges. All of these 
presentations were made in the presence of the entire 
membership of the safety patrol at a theatre party 
on Saturday, June 24th. 


Officer Dunn made 516 visits to patrols while on 
duty during the year. He also held 210 meetings with 
the various patrols and addressed during the assembly 
period pupils and teachers to the number of 75,000 
on the subject of safety. Safety patrol officers ex- 
tinguished over three hundred bonfires during the 
year and warned the children who had made them of 
their danger. 


Many reports were made of children who had been 
found gambling, using profanity about the school pre- 
mises, and committing acts of petty vandalism. All 
of these reports were investigated and the pupils re- 
ported punished as befitted the act. Several dealers 
in cigarettes were detected selling them to minors by 
the safety patrol boys and were warned that further 
violation of the cigarette law would result in their ar- 
rest. 
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The Fife, Drum and Bugle Corps of the Patrol has 
continued to do good work and it has been in great 
demand for playing at parades, field days, and other 
outings. These boys play very well and certainly jus- 
tify their maintenance because of the added interest 
which is taken in the patrol as a result of their work. 
The fact that the influence of the public school safe- 
ty patrol is not confined to the schools is evidenced by 
the decrease in the number of accidents to children of 
school age through traffic in the entire city. Children 
taught to use caution in crossing the street at a school 
house will naturally use caution in crossing the street 
at any other point in the city. Therein lies a great 
part of the usefulness of the safety patrol. 


SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS 

Special Investigator John J. Hartford has investi- 
gated the following cases referred to him during the 
year: 

35 cases of robberies in school houses. 

50 cases of petty stealing in the schools. 

55 cases of vandalism and destruction of school 
property. 

25 cases of pupils whose legal residence was out of 
the city, attending junior college, giving addresses in 
Newark and thereby avoiding the payment of tuition 
fees. 

4 cases of persons who were annoying teachers and 
pupils at evening schools. 

3 cases of pool and billiard rooms where pupils were 
allowed to congregate and gamble during school hours. 

10 cases of sex immorality. 

4 cases of distribution of indecent and immoral pic- 
tures and literature among school pupils. 

1 case of a girl who had run away from home. 

The number and variety of the cases investigated 
during the year is evidence of the great amount of 
work which has been done by the Special Investigator 
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aided by other officers of the Attendance Department. 
This work frequently kept both the Special Investi- 
gator and other attendance officers busy during all 
hours of the day and night. In the cases of the rob- 
beries of school houses, several suspects were appre- 
hended at Garfield School but although they denied 
having robbed any schools in this city they confessed 
having committed fourteen robberies in Roseville and 
East Orange. They were all turned over to the Police 
Department and it is a significant fact that after they 
had been apprehended and placed in custody the epi- 
demic of school house robberies ceased for a time at 
least. The cases of petty stealing were for the most 
part cleared up, the guilty ones discovered and pun- 
ished, and the loot recovered. 


Cases of vandalism and destruction of school prop- 
erty which were reported by principals of a number 
of schools were examined into and those guilty of 
these acts were apprehended and taken before the Ju- 
venile Court. Upon conviction several were commit- 
ted by the Court to the Newark City Home and to the 
State Home for Boys, others were placed on probation 
and made to pay for the damage to school prop- 
erty. I am glad to report that there is at this time a 
decided decrease in the number of reports of such 
acts of vandalism at the schools. 


Many of the cases of non-resident pupils who were 
attending the junior college without payment of tu- 
ition were proved to be evading the rules of the Board 
of Education and were compelled either to pay tuition 
or to leave the college. 


In the cases of persons annoying teachers and dis- 
turbing the classes in evening schools, those guilty 
of such acts were discovered and a stop put to the 
practice. 


Four proprietors of billiard and pool rooms who 
were found guilty of allowing pupils to congregate and 
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gamble on their premises were punished by fines and 
the practice stopped. 


In the cases of sex immorality reported, the pupils 
guilty of such conduct were found and were punished. 


Four persons were detected in distributing filthy 
and obscene literature and pictures and they were con- 
victed, fined and placed and probation. 


One man who was apprehended for committing an 
assault on a little girl, a pupil of Central Avenue 
School, was convicted and received a sentence in the 
State Prison at Trenton. 


- One girl was found to have left her home and was 
apprehended and returned to her parents. 


One hundred and seventy-one dollars ($171.00) were 
collected from parents of pupils who had caused dam- 
age to property. Merchandise which had been stolen 
was recovered to the amount of three hundred fifty- 
eight dollars and ninety-three cents ($358.93) and 
money stolen from teachers and principals was re- 
covered and returned to them to the amount of thirty- 
five dolars and ninety-five cents ($35.95). 


The Special Investigator is filling a long felt want 
in the Attendance Department and the schools, and his 
work has been eminently successful. 

SUMMARY OF WORK FOR YEAR 1921-1922 


I give below a summary of the work of the entire 
department during the year: 


Number of cases of truancy reported by prin- 


cipals of public schools 0 . 823 
Number of cases of absence reported by prin- 
cipals of public schools 2020 a. Ol phOd 


Number of cases attending no school reported 
by principals of public schools 60 
Number of cases of truancy, etc., reported by 
principals of other schools 
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Number of visits to public schools by attendance 


STICOL Rr e ene es eS ee et hea ees 7,875 
Number of visits to other schools by attendance 

COPS ese eens sce JEM Ae 3 an 1,446 
Number of visits to homes by attendance 

COTS PO eS ere eke nn xe ee ee 63,037 
Number of visits to homes by attendance 

officers (continuation schools) ......... NE aah § Poe 
Number of legal notices S@VVved occ cece 1,729 
Number of parents summoned to Criminal 

6 RISE, SIN Nae alt lla Ale Stl ok ls a dees APL 1,794 
Number of parents and guardians prosecuted 

MMT CLO I et ase te: Seeds te ot 29 
Number of pupils returned to schools by at- 

PICO AUIICOL Sete es 31,524 
Number of pupils returned to other schools by 

CANCG:- OLICCrS fate i Ne 1,147 
Number of children found on the street and 

taken home by attendance officers ....................... 710 
Number of children found on the street and 

taken to school by attendance officers .................. 738 
Number of transfer cards investigated by at- 

BRET NeG OCCT S ene cate en ee Bee ie ae Sy 5,333 
Number of “age and schooling” certificates 

LV TEST ERB I et Cake SCS waa 1,835 
Number of cases of absence found to be caused 

myiness 5 LI, SOI ENE os Van eta Mi ws 9,505 
Number of cases of absence found to be caused 

UIDOREOLTCLOUNING foo sea er 853 
Number of boys recommended for transfer to 

BESO CL Pe RCLLOOIS etcetera eg es 198 


Number of boys transferred to ungraded schools 66 
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Number of boys recommended for commitment 


to"Newark City*Home <2 See 11 
Number of boys recommended for commitment 

to State ‘Home for Boys: 2.2. Zz 
Number of pupils who have moved out of the 

CILY: ee el Ae i ee 1,093 
Number of permits and badges issued to news- 

BOVIS eatin ncthtndsl Sohil die dee SN aa ee eae 129 
Number of visits made to employers ................ 953 


Respectfully submitted, 
CHAS. A. MACCALL, 


Supervisor of Attendance. 
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Statistics 
Accompanying’ 


Report of Superintendent of Schools 


GENERAL STATISTICS 1920-1921 


Hopulation of: city. (estimated)... en. 421,465 
Number of separate school buildings................. 67 


SYNOPSIS SHOWING TYPES OF SCHOOLS, NUMBER OF TEACHERS 
EMPLOYED AND ENROLLMENT 


No. of 


schools No. of 
(or teachers Enrollment 
Day Schools classes) emp’d Boys Girls Total 
AES SOLES OA ssc vocscne a 11 88 33 121 
RAMTEC BEHIOL ) .ieevesscoscoaseccessct 2S Beatie FAR alain as 48) 3,059 §6,388 
Junior High (7th, 8th, 9th 
Perales Mi sec cies: 3 56 779 838 1,617 
Elementary—grammar and Vai: 
MUPPET Y Poticshortessteceous 53 fins 29,9150 28.042, 56.457 
Elementary — kindergarten 52 138. -° 5,424 5,125 10,549 
BRAT TCI 19, Fcyny psascee eet reac 2 29 I (in 204 476 
BRGOTILIN UIA TION 5-03-2002 oasaicclesoecece 3 16 2,245 2,415 4,660 
Special— 
PALO eect hee dao ucs 3 7 103 103 
UEP SET PAP RR NG Vp 6.) 32 322 161 483 
1 ee ir FE 5 iain eee 1 14 49 41 90 
Blind (classes. ........... Xai A 3 13 8 21 
Open Window (classes) 12 12 133 180 313 
REAL UDELCU ALT |) $2ietsccvcncsessesene 1 2 26 40 66 
Speech Correction 
Ccenters )3Gsu.4baci.-O =) 43 
Crippled (classes) ........ 3 3 61 45 106 
Superintendent  ..........,scccc0nn ise LW ciate er ots ca os eee iaieae a a 
Assistant Superintendents... .... 5 Ree Et SA CRSEM, PES 
PERV ISOL SY osc axcpeestecNariath oes Pods} Vat ec BOs ok Ale, ieee ane 
FRO EALS Gn eee Sova 2,174 42,359 41,091 83,450 


* Includes 1 part time class enrolling 19 men. 
+ Includes Dean of Girls. 


t Pupils enrolled in regular classes are sent to speech ‘correction 
«centers for special instruction. 

§ Does not include those admitted from grammar school during 
-year. 
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No. of 
schools No. of 
(or teachers Enrollment 
Evening Schools classes) emp’d Boys Girls . Total 
Big eer ee areas 6 142 2,344 2,824 5,168 
Elementary’. cee 12 121% 3/577 1,709 5,286 
Vocationakectunaeeatee ee SL aeeO 1,142) vS5re 
Gymnasiums iccusneiee 2 4 271 114 385 
DCH Ee ii Hee ee ee 1 6 21 27 48 
Americanization Classes ........ 4 4 4 58 62 
Super visOLs Wet eee ee 5° das 
Total sreieutcn Pert 333 8,447 5,874 14,321 
Summer Schools 1921 
ELIS CSENIO Le aeatAtses canoe: 1 50 912 499 1,411 
JUnign Piten peas ase eee 18 177 173 350 
PeTemenitary.. ciel actereeev ct tarraavs 29 526 7,745 7,521 15,266 
SUNSET VISOLS gies eee 3 
Otals ie teea wages 597 8,834 8,193 17,027 
All Year Schools pha Pace 
Tligties wees eae es SLi 1,481 
Junior High | ssl avetapaketdie tok 1 19 sil acest ee 619 
Blenientary vanoreie 8 BW Be Bi Tete can wong LU 
Vocetional sari tate 1 Loe V8. 230 
Special nwretee ae eee y Rea Ss 201 
BL OVALS saa s Sth eres 433 (not separated) 12,622 
Average daily attendance 
Playgrounds Boys Girls Total 
Summer (Day)—July 11- 
Aug. 26, 1921... AZ corr LS: ae cor 5,426 10,720 
Summer (Evening) July 
Ll Aug 20a OZ Lee 4 8 1,643 1,282: 2;925 
After School (Day) —Oct. : 
4-Nov. 30, 1920-Apr. 4- 
June 30, 1921... 7 14515231 986 2,217 
After School (Day) —July 
5, 1921-Aug. 26, 1921... 4 8» 1}136 1,157 2,293 
After School *(Evening)— 
Aug. 30, 1920-Aug. 
26, 1921. . 1 2 796 589 1,385 
All Year (Day)—Aug, 30, 
1920-July 9, 1921.......2.... 4 8 658 502 ~=—:1,160 
All Year (Day)—July ri: 
1921-Aug. 27, 1921........ 4 8 750 597 1,347 
All Year (Evening)—Aug. 
30, 1920-Aug. 27, 1921 3 6 635 462 1,097 


‘Dotals\ a5 itistat, aes 12,143 11,001 23,144 
7 Includes 4 supervisors. 
Social and Recreational Centers 


Social asc oa sla: &. 5 *514 
Retreational sii ie 3 *790 
DIOLS Ls. ceanereverec tee ane 1,304 


* Average attendance per night for year. 
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GENERAL STATISTICS 1921-1922 


Population of city (estimated) ............................ 431,353 
Number of separate school buildings.................. 69 


SYNOPSIS SHOWING TYPES OF SCHOOLS, NUMBER OF TEACHERS 
EMPLOYED AND: ENROLLMENT 


No. of 
schools No. of 


(or teachers © Enrollment 
Day Schools classes) emp’d Boys Girls Total 
Puntor. College... ideas. caccc 1 12 100 44 144 
High (senior) . Peet eoe OLS, 3,193 §6,915 
Junior High, (7th, “8th, “Oth 
BET ALES fw rc yes 3 64 = 1,154 1,192 2,346 
Elementary—grammar and 
DEUIATY Elicit ae ei 53 1,597 30,170 29,2905 59,465 
Elementary — kindergarten 52 139 5,326 5,146 10,472 
eRMCAU NCEE | 1, Sekel ciseacalacceconkesse 3 29 284 FAM | 535 
ee MCOTILINITIA LION 0 ii... arsccoatceczeserse a Re 8 EE A Tee ekg 
Special— 
‘alsa ga Va Foe CSR re OS 7 Le 94 
|S aa ae A 7 34 322 180 502 
Deal cee oe, eae) 13 55 33 88 
Blind (classes) paca 2 3 17 6 23 
Open Window (classes) 15 15 166 200 366 
Tubercular. ............. 1 2 26 31 57 
Speech Correction 
RPP SILOTS rug 3.0. ets itasesza 8 4 ve 
Crippled (classes) . 3 6 94 76 170 
Superintendents ........:.cccs0000 1 
Assistant Barer racats 5 
Supervisors _ ........ Rei: Zo 
Vocational Guidance. bya aed 1 
WT tals \eatasistccacset 2,257 43,680 41,728 85,408 . 


* Includes 1 part time class enrolling 15 men. 

+ Includes Dean of Girls. 

{Pupils enrolled in regular classes are sent to speech correction 
centers for special instruction. 

§ Does not include those admitted from grammar school during 
year. 


y, 
Evening Schools 
SN TST ARM Sn dtorcs sake kbc eostk 6 168 2,866 3,363 6,229 
ofeach Pag? SRR Se Saat am Be 144 3,884 1,952 5.836 
oo ER ET Ripa cere ere ee a A 54 1,256 743 ~—-1,999 


Perea RIMING Pot ce raves. tescarcieo Z 4 315 126 44] 
WEES cokaciac io sstiintseeweaes 1 4 16 27 43 
Americanization Classes ..... 3 4 18 118 136 
EDEN YE SA ae Uhdyseensnsesess 5 


————— ees 


Orlane tse eS 383 8,355 6,329 14,684 
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No. of 
schools No. of 
Sa aes (or teachers Enrollment 
Summer Schools. 1922: classes) emp’d Boys Girls Total 
High” (senior )i.).scasneatet se tt 54 956 521. 1,477 
Jinion. Digi? seca. Sheree tens 1 9 82 99 181 
TPlementaric-ssauncnckuneci ae 23 459 7,307 7,186 14,493 
SupervisaesAneixne ns ees 
‘Otalg ier ae eee 525 8,345 7,806 16,151 
All Year Schools (sum. ses.) 
otic cn beater, oe 1 85° ANd. & eee 1,741 
Siinior 0198 nee ace eee eee 21 ee 765 
Jf Blementary.S utiicmitindh gassomoe, 8 11S mer a PONE Se 10,390 
MOCEtIOT Altisernc cues retradenvee 2 verre Oa? sek: 296 
SPECIAL ee ate seoeccotapetasreene 5 5 ee . 136 
el Otalee eins scteieebes ree: 435 (not separated) 13,328 
“ Average daily attendance 
Playgrounds Boys Girls. Total . 
Summer (Day) — July 10- 
A eo See eee eae 14 47 Ae 3e7. 3,154 6,481 
After School (Day)—Oct. ew A 
SYNOVE; su LOZ ee 6 12 908 892 1,800 
After School (Day)—Aug. igi 
29, 1921-Aug. 25, 1922* 1 2st E55 eae 395 
After, School (Evening)— : 
Aug. 29, 1921-Aug. 25, 
1922) own 1 fA 328 © 163 491 
All Year (Day)—Aug. "29, 
1921 July iS. O22 i ices 3 8 469 375 844 
All Year (Day)—July 10, 
Aug. 26., 1922... 3 8 542 410 952 
All Year (Evening)—Aug. 
29, 1921-July 8, OOD 102 2 256 140 396 
All Year .(Evening)—July 
10-Aug. 26, 1922.00.00. ves 2 338 201 539 
"LOA Seaeert ace cree 6,423 5,475 11,898 
}~ Includes 1 supervisor. | 
Social avd Recreational Centers— | 
SdCial ne has a re cia 5 *864 
AROCREAMOUALY «scacccanern nnn 3 *613 
ptares 1,477 


nan Vet age, aireanne ee per Et for year. 
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ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, ETC. 
ALL’ DAY SCHOOLS—1920-21 


Bee atrcurollmoritomine ieee he a 83,450 
Beverage enrollment. 4 be ate 67,546 
pmerage attendance... 00 61,539 
memscent. Olsattendance:..... eevee 91.0 
Number of days schools were actually in 

Samoa ON ae aren Tia. hile Witte Os oS 196 
Total number of days present— 

BRL see cin! Sere A 6,393,900 

CE bol oS SUI ert cil ge Snel 6,136,572 
(IG Ee at 2 ee ge #12,530:472 
Total number of days absent— 

Eh Ee Re i a pea 613,662.5 

Cad SSS teat eae eae ea 623,503.5 

RMT OE SS eenciee leh RNS Bias ae *1,237,166 
Average number of days present—all 

nae reteset ate ova 150.1 
Average number of days absent—all 

apres en Ae Nd sot eas 14.8 
Number of pupils who have neither Hen 

absent nor tardy during the year........ 1,598 
Number of sessions truant... 21,430.5 
Total number of cases of tardiness........ 93,770 


Total attendance allowed by State— 


BAT SCUOOIS, = Sg os 712,589,949 

Evening schools ._................ 192,244,5 

Summer schools _................. 197,585 

Brann cena eee 47,630 

BEBLOWATICG te tke 3,264 

PEON ANC Ge oo to oe a 13,030,672.5 


*Includes days present and days absent in all year schools for 
Tuly and August. 
7 Includes 68 469 days for Continuation Schools. 
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ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, ETC. 
ALL DAY SCHOOLS—1921-22 


Lothltenrollment: wie 2 eee 85,408 
Average enrollment -............. 5 ee eee 70,355 
Averagéerattendance: 220" 4 eee 64,009 
Per‘cent. of attendance.._........ 22a eke 91.0 
Number of days schools were actually 

INMSEGSSION cue eee Ree 194°: 


Total number of eee present— 


BOYS yr a Sere essence 6,622,299.5 

(717 Sei2 5° eee ee ee 6,300,795 

Allipupilsi 2. = POE ARN 8 Bare oe eS *12,923,094.5 
Total number of days absent— 

Boys? ie ae ees 643,576 

Girls 252. a Bee ea 639,958 

A Ppa pisses 222 NOMS taste ncte ace ce *1 283,534 
Average number of’ days present—all 

DUDS 3.0. SR es eee ee eee ae 151.3 
Average number of days absent—all 

DUDIUS hens er Ne ee ee eee ee 15 
Number of pupils who have neither been 

absent nor tardy during the year........ 1,351 
Number of sessions truanta......-2 a 21,954 
Total number of cases of tardiness........ 93,565 . 
Total attendance allowed by State— 

Day. schools tn. cece! 712,985,202 

Evening schools -.......----.--- 238,945 

Summer schools 7.22. 230,290 

Quarantine 2.3 ete 45,305 

ATIOWANCE) 5 eae oes 4,174 

Totalrallowante i253 eee 13,507,606 


*Includes days present and days absent in all year schools for 
July and August. 
} Includes 61, 752 days for Continuation Schools. 
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Comparison of Population with School Enrollment 


School Per 
Year Census Population enrollment cent. 
1905 State 283,289 46,960 16.5 
1910 LSPS 347,469 57,742 16.6 
1915 State 366,728 69,994 19.0 
1916 Estimated 380,000 72,173 19.0 
1917 Estimated 400,000 73,110 18.3 
1918 Estimated 425,000 LARA 1LAZ 
1919 Estimated 425,000 75,461 17.8 
1920 Ui, 414524 76,149 18.3 
1921 Estimated 421,465 83,450 19.8 
1922 _ Estimated 431,353 85,408 19.8 


Total Enrollment, Average Enrollment, and Average 
Attendance for the Past Five Years 


Total Average Average 


Year enrollment enrollment attendance 
[Alt 25 Stal RE eee 75,222 64,224 57,211 
2 Ee Ae 75,461 65,112 58,043 
pa toae SAN Dad A 76,149 65,657 58,887 
DNA ioe. 28. dasa wscssnsanoeosoiocsce 83,450 67,546 61,539 
Dee on Se ey ew 85,408 70,335 64, 009 


Eiual THareice in Enrollment and in Attendance for 
the Past Five Years 


Total Average Average 

Year enrollment enrollment attendance 
1 4) Set Eat A ee web iz 1,274 445 
LN EE Se eae nae 239 888 832 
ta Cs 688 545 844 
Den ence tas Caines 7,301 1,889 2,652 
eM Soi 8, Oo Sola cay cccncte 1,958 2,789 2,470 

Enrollment by Grades Compared with 1919-1920 

nior 
Year tJunior +High Wek Grammar Primary Kinder- Special 
college schools schools garten 

ete. iz) 6.308 POLL Cree A771 aD. ORU 10, 549 *6,318 
Soret 1550. 55372 jek oaat b/d utc he iadears boa Wa!) 10,588 1 440 

Increase 10.16 27 902 551 4,878 

Decrease 34 39 


tDoes not include pupils admitted from high schools during year. 

+Does not include pupils admitted from grammar school during 
year. 

* Of these 4,641 were enrolled in Boys and Girls Continuation 
Schools and 19 in Weston Electrical Instrument Co. class. 


Enrollment by Grades Compared with 1920-1921 


nior 
Year {Junior +High shipee Grammar Primary Kinder- Special 
college schools’ schools garten 
Dee iieasats. 144°) 6915" + 2,346¢~ 23,313, — -36;152 10, 472 *6,066 
fA CUES 04 Eis oot L6170) ¥:22;777 35,6802 2 10,549 56318 
Increase 23 527 729 536 472 
Decrease 77 252 


$ Does not include pupils admitted from high schools during year. 

+ Does not include pupils admitted from grammar schools during 
year. . : : : 

* Of these 4,216 were enrolled in Boys and Girls Continuation 
Schools, and 15 in the continuation class at the Weston Electrical 
Instrument Co. class. 
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Age, Sex and Number of Pupils Enrolled 


1920-1921 

Per Cent. 

AGE : Boys Girls Total of Total 

Enrollm’t. 
Vc a. eee NG eR OL gees ae 1,948 1,870 3,818 4.58 
RS OL ee Oe ee Paine at Oman ee 3,665 3,459 7,124 8.54 
Se UO AL Ay Ts Radha pelos hy A 4,080 3,832 7,912 9.48 
(Renta Paco AVIS. MCN Pe WR Re MRSS Ae BDI 3,793 7,721 9.25 
BAe) ae Aes Wms ee era & Sa 3,687 3,793 7,480 8.96 
CMAN Mooeeenres Vitale | CRAPS Se StS 3,522 3,666 7,188 8.61 
LCi iis Read yates gore! Edel 3,684 3,564 ae ets 8.69 
1A Lihat be RN Te EN aR EN ESD BER 3,413 3,320 6,733 8.07 
pA DD Salas TR a PORE cS ibe 3,531 3,518 7,049 8.45 
BS heh d Seer oe Se ae ee 3,311 3,293 6,604 7.91 
1 ae DYonedes Oe renner Ash Sinem 3,672 4,624 8,296 9.94 
CSCS TG ye eh eee oe les 2,456 1,246 3,702 4.43 
TO GET ae ae eR A 740 600 1,340 1.61 
PR iS Sk ceo) oie PP aE ee 388 314 702 .84 
LB ISO iol et ed at ee 163 142 305 37 
10) 90. ies ok ened Ne ental oa 88 40 128 15 
Over 20. mele tNGe rete eno tome 83 17 100 12 
Tatils 2 ee ee are 42,359 41,091 83,450 100. 


Age, Sex and Number of Pupils Enrolled 


1921-1922 

_—0—0—oTyoDODoOoaO=auqEquwumaoeee 

Per Cent. 

AGE Boys Girls Total of Total 

2 Enrollm‘t, 
AAR Sot ne LSP ek Ren diay es he 1,229 13223 2,452 2.86 
Bd Se aS ee Pe Loe IE PS 2,959 2,831 5,790 6.78 
Og: OR i hee A ey Ae Fey 4,001 3,768 7,769 ma 
(fT nOe Moskeae enn Nectane bee eee TREY: Read a 3,854 3,781 7,635 8.93 
Si pe Ol ae Sw ELS tia chu) CREA ce gl el 3,896 3,824 7,720 9.03 
Oe RLU ae Be eee ey eee RR VE Le 3,800 3,685 7,485 8.77 
1K Ur hb: eetenl ieged a Wn dee, pik ee Pa ang LEI, 3,618 3,644 7,262 8.5 
1 Reta ye te Se TE ee Ne S727 3,684 7,411 8.68 
tp Abend Yee LS ae Dk Me NAS NY as She) 3,584 3,464 7,048 8.26 
Sid ltd: Eee at ead Pee Ce ee 3,592 3,585 ris liv 8.4 
LAYS ESE AER ETAT A ee 4,254 3,950 8,204 9.6 
US Ga Oe cos he Re) ene ae 3,083 2,916 5,999 7.02 
EG foal ea ee ee a a oe 1,062 812 1,874 2:2 
UW Ree Soe OE) a ey Sea erly beh Bs saD 890 1.05 
LEA ET ONS Ae te See es oe 249 143 392 46 
AP Aga .c cette yal) Aen ONDER eee) | 115 54 169 2 
VOR EOS ek Pe) Dee 102 29 131 16 
ESC ead Sohn ste oe De Pn, 43,680 41,728 85,408 100. 
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Distribution of Pupils by Grades for Last Five Years 


(Based on average monthly enrollment for 1918 and 1919 and on total 
enrollment for 1920, 1921, and 1922) 


GRADE 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 


Junior College 


EA TRESS EAE 5 REL AN es ae es 61 155 11 144 

UL SALES (oN al cane aie 4,781 4,731 5 O12 6,388 6,915 
Junior High (9th grade)... 383 364 394 301 967 
1 ASA ESI Se ape a ee aa 3,603 3,566 3,856 4,307 4,699 
i A IA I ed 4,455 4,687 5,287 5,424 5,799 
LI SR ie Sen hag rat 5,759 5,919 6,373 6,742 6,536 
LL oat See ee ee 7,010 MASS 7,555 7,620 7,658 
nt ee ee a ae PM Wie 6,919 7,465 7,611 8,002 
LSD Wath Ie eee a ie es a T7231 7,194 7,804 7,911 8,093 
SRI a A ae a 7,600 Jang WAI 8,855 8,998 8,787 
NLS ES gi oa 8,770 9,050. 11,005 11,160 11,270 
Renidereartens 2 6,764 6,786 10,588 10,549 10,472 
DimeieC eee eo a pry eet 98 169 100 103 94 
ee 282 237 365 ‘476 535 
LEVEES 5 aA aoa a SLD 379 411 483 502 
TLS ESS ea alee 80 88 89 90 88 
Ne TEe\G | oS SS UE ene 18 21 26 21 23 
Open Window & Tubercular..... 369 391 353 379 423 
fe OE ee 23 21 73 106 170 
Poumerative. S22 ooo hair [ipketoee At” ha ctet, s,s he, Seen Se hens VRE 
(00° Dl 2 26 20 23 4,660 4,231 
Uy 20 oUt Udon ge 64,881 65,557 76,149 83,450 85,408 

e 
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Percentage of Enrollment by Grades for Last 
Five Years 


Per Cent. Based on Per Cent. Based on Total 


Total Average Enrollment 
GRADE Monthly Enrollment 

1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
Junior College 22 20s Ie ee a a a ee .09 .20 14 md, 
Senior High a a bee ae aa TE PAL 7.06 7.66 8.10 
Junior High (9th grade)._.W..... .59 .56 ARK | .36 y S| 
Highth tee eo Fee, ue eee le wets. 5.55 5.44 5.06 5.16 5.50 
seventh et ee eat a 6.87 7.26 6.95 6.50 6.79 
ROIXC aes ELL Lee ea eee 8.88 9.13 8.37 8.08 7.65 
it Cis. eters See > Oe ee ee 10.81 10.96 — 9.92 9.13 8.96 
Houtth; 267k Ce eee ATT 10.17 9.80 9.12 9.36 
SE Tait Geert ees eet bee det 10.99 10.25 9.48 9.48 
SOCOM sere, Ce ee eee ee 11.71 11.86 11.63 10.79 10.29 
First, 2.0 9e Seog er een Peaks T3552 13.81 14.45 13.37 13.20 
koinderrartenscn ee eee eee 10.43 10.46 13.91 12.64 12.26 
Uneraded:ei1 2 te ee ee eee 14 20 hs! A ies i 
Vocational saat eu ene aeeae 543 Si 48 By! .63 
Binet oh. Bees et Oe ae 58 58 54 58 rh 
Denke) £0 Fy sive Ase ee ee pie ay 12 At .10 
Blind 2602.2 = a ee 03 .04 03 03 03 
Open Window & Tubercular..... BYE 60 46 46 50 
Crippled.) ¥2 Lye 8 oan ee le .04 04 10 12 20 
Go-opetativeisc3) ee) 06 91) sabe | ee So Ae eee 
Contiiuatione 25 see a 04 04 .03 558 4.95 

(Lota ele. = eae ee ee 100 100, 100 100 100. 
\ 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Average Number of Pupils Per Class and Kindergarten 
Statistics 1920-1921 . 


Grammar and Primary Kindergarten 
= ny s » oo vo 
SCHOOL. eet ie tere they mit bebe i| ee vo | ge 
o% ae Poss a oe gi sf Og 
le ~ ra beth 2) a0) 3) = Poe Hew | 
Zoe ees | Gael Os eee Vee lek & 
Pe RM ip Teer y a a }-a3 
Q El el Bas BRERA ese 
Abington Avenue... SS Mi 2oertet sh OO mM 4 341 179 159 
Alexander Street... 18 663 624 36 2 120 76 64 
Agyon Avenue: 5 )8 8. 33: A395 el 278 42 3 256 150 129 
Belmont Avenue.__......._____. 38 | 1,428 | 1,298 37 Sti 307 157 131 
Bergen Street...._.....-........--- 37 | 1,497 | 1,382 40 3 199 118 93 
penreteys sea Ss Oy’. ee 23 938 850 40 2 156 99 76 
Ibisice, ocreect.:6. 2s. 4 LWW / 142 39 2 134 88 ff 
LT eS a) Bae OT Ee ae eee ee S11 208 126 40 2 197 63 46 
Camden Street._..........-.-... 23 972 904 32 4 288 |° 181 156 
| CET GIES (a ei a Sigel 22 owed A 39 4 264 5 Oy 162 
Central Avenue.................. 36 41,494 115372 41 2 138 94 81 
Charlton Street ___............... 32 | 1,181 | 1,086 36 4 298 fia: 147 
Chestnut Street.........-....... 20 779 704 38 2, 150 78 58 
Cleveland (Kind.-6th) 30 | 1,061 981 35 3 156 150 135 
Dey Lome Sri is Se 2 2 71 63 Faded bet eal eat ee ete ee 
128 63): sa EET Ba eae ee ee 23 945 857 41 2, 191 120 94 
Elizabeth Avenue............-. 7 219 196 Shi 1 108 55 47 
Fourteenth Avenue............ 26 | 1,065 982 40 3 242 162 125 
penrichit oe oo aR ee AANA ,TASiZ14 022 38 4. 297 214 192 
(ORV ait is eS ee oe 28 | 1,096 | 1,001 39 2 210 118 94 
VS. FSi ag CH Be 9 lee Seams Re Waa een 36 | 1,399 | 1,265 38 2 144 85 63 
Elam ciismotreet.).2 56 15 639 588 42 2 167 91 77 
Pease MONING wl See Gs? 29 | 1,056 957 36 2 155 89 70 
[boictys C253 Uh Semaine eee 43. Hd S16) 15556 39 3 jay 151 127 
oseniiel.. Haynes. 2.0.4 36 | 1,412 | 1,300 39 4 282 162 134 
eer a VEULE: fat es 3a? 49 | 1,831 | 1,598 37 4 381 173 141 
Lawrence Street....._......... 5 178 166 35 2 ifs 39 35 
uA sith te a ee ee ee 13 483 441 37 1 78 42 32 
Madison (Kind.-6th)_._.. 25 955 946 38 2 154 94 ip 
Iie Ime yi tos Sor O51 M1037 36 7 551 272 239 
ERNST et a Wee he Te SO MeL LE Sol 027 37 3 189 124 102 
Monmouth Street.._....-...-.. 23 887 815 38 3 178 113 94 
INGonteltiien 2 |. Se. Oe 24 Sole 8 Sele oO 36 4 380 179 163 
Montgomery............-..-----.- 20 | 834 749 41 3 190 64 47 
Moses Bigelow..!-.....-.-..-.--- 38 | 1,540 | 1,429 41 3 282 iS. 137 
| SET La 6 0 le Ren Se eS Ba 39 | 1,474 | 1,342 37 5 449 227 196 
LST CR Tete ieee et 15 629 Side 42 1 96 53 38 
Robert Treat (Kind.-6th) AS led, 1apelel sod 40 4 276 185 156 
Roseville Avenue._..._........- 9 344 309 38 1 97 55 40 
S75 Uline MAS in (orc) 2 ee oak 895 807 43 3 254 151 17 
South Eighth Street.......... 31 wel 207 ed 2 8 39 We 159 88 72 
South Market Street _._..... 14 531 496 38 2 119 78 69 
South Tenth Street... 21 827 775 39 2 136 86 69 
Speedway Avenue............ 7 307 284 44 2 109 33 iy 
Summer Avenue.)...........---- 19 813 726 43 1 89 50 39 
‘Summer Place.ci..-3-.: if 314 283 45 1 84 47 35 
Sussex Avenue...........---.----- 20 871 783 33 2 108 76 BS 
Wainit: street..._222...-3...< 6 199 185 33 D 133 77 66 
Warren Street._..__.............. 18 811 766 45 3 245 84 75 
Washington Street... 18 670 620 Sify 2 132 68 58 
Waverly Avenue...............- 14 518 475 3ST 2 76 86 70 
Whretistersc: 28 ee Leyes Oo 28 | 1,083 | 1,029 38 6) 288 153 138 
SET DS En a ke Ma OT 34 11,265 | 1,174 37 3 191 120 94 


1,336 52,260 |47,980| 39 138 |10,549 | 6,024 | 5,010 
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Average Number of Pupils Per Class and K indergarten 
Statistics—1921-1922 
—_00—eoe—e—«“—_o«wwwswasSso@samaoawrTwosmSS 


Grammar and Primary Kindergarten 
SCHOOL Bul OO | Be | mw! fie | vs 01. e 
o§ ak ac | iS ox =I a& Pass 
D | 5a 1@) Oo = bo Me) 
ss | 83/88] 25/88] 3 | 83 | 88 
Coe ee: haat Y SI =e (ete 
yh cee ate eal es EAE as cj. | "sage 

Elementary 

Abington Avenue... 35 1,344 | 1,233 38 4 348 184 167 
Alexander Street_.............. 23 870 815 38 2 B12 tS. 60 
AVOnSA Ventliews oe ee 33 1,401 | 1,282 42 3 Bid 126 101 
Belmont Avenue... 40 1,534 | 1,389 38 3 288 132 110 
Berven: Street... 4) aes 36 1,415 | 1,307 39 3 205 115. 90 
Berkeley es Satie AM | 1,128 | 1,045 42 2 Weare 120 93 
Bruce Street. -ite e ee ee 7 227 205 32 z: 138 92 78 
Burnet: vee ayer ee 31 1.252%, 15419 40 3 207 130 99 
Gamden Stteet. et ts IDPs 929 865 42 4 294 188 164 
Carterets 26 Sigs Site 33 12S et 2G 39 4 270 187 168 
Central Avenue...4.2 36 1,500 | 1,384 42 2 128) | *aesn 74 
Charlton Street ase yy 1 220 1 3 38 4 292 166 140 
Chestnut/Street. 2. | 20 729 659 36 2 124 63 50 
Cleveland (Kind.-6th)__ 26 1,029 944 40 3 257 119 90 
Daytonion wee iii 2 66 60 33 ee a 
1S Noy aoe ith ae Ss 24 964 880 40 2 158 100 79 
Elizabeth Avenue... 5 206 184 41 1 91 48 41 
Fourteenth Avenue... 24 1,026 952 43 3 210 152 TIES 
ranklin. =e ea 44 1 O23 1420 41 5 347 247 224 
Garfieldumise si. ea ps 30 1,145. )'1.054 38 3 218 149 125 
Grace M. Duffy (Newton)| 39 155188( Ne 380: 39 5 422 229 199 
Ieenistl leone Oe pete Bhs RW) 1,416 | 1,278 38 Z 156 98 74 
Hawkins Street ita. 2s 6 715 656 45 2 141 79 68 
Hawthotive sesh). sed, oe 31 LES PU OS2 37 2 154 91 69 
JohniCatlingss. tea ale 45 1,834 | 1,666 41 3 Dhl 168 138 
Joseph E. Haynes... 36 1,458 | 1,335 41 4 269 167 132 
Lawrence Street... 4 142 St 36 1 Ce) 33 30 
Lata vyetterge vi eer tee Si 1,919 | 1,676 38 4 366 170 139 
Lincoln sk te 11 397 366 36 1 is 44 38 
Madison (Kind.-6th)_..... 24 9 831 39 Z 170 108 74 
MeKinléyes 22S tees | 56 2,078 | 1,955 3i 7 555 292 259 
Niltord seas). Note Man 31 1 ZO 2 nk AD 40 3 171 108 87 
Monmouth Street... 23 874 800 38 3 153 93 76 
Morntiethl ss 2 veiw hae 34 15403551257 41 4 380 181 163 
Montgomery 2 2 20 758 693 38 3 172 104 77 
Moses Bigelow...............__ 38 1,469 | 1,360 39 3 227 149 113 
Ridge. sree Pani es TO) 605 560 40 1 102 62 49 
Robert Treat (Kind.-6th) 38 1,664 | 1,524 44 4 oa) 177 147 
Roseville Avenue... 9 326 298 36 1 94 58 42 
South Street] 2) 0 ase 22 898 809 41 3 229 149 127 
South Eighth Street... 31 tL fo7 t.075 37 2 138 78 62 
South Market Street....__| 16 602 561 38 2 133 83 71 
South Tenth Street... 21 833 775 40 2 140 93 75 
Speedway Avenue... 7 347 324 50:1 2 137 39 34 
Summer Avenue... 19 800 708 42 1 102 §3 40 
Summer Place. 7 307 271 44 1 76 42 33 
Sussex.Avenue..............._. 20 877 800 44 2 122 80 60 
WalnutiStreet: fcc 6 206 188 34 2 140 82 67 
Warren ‘Street... Wty 18 746 | + 707 41 3 249 158 142 
Washington Street... 18 667 615 37 1 95 54 47 
Waverly Avenue... 16 617 568 |° 39 2 141 89 72 
Webster S65) ean ts 32 LS 4-416 37 3 291 142 129 
West Sidé.44 34 oe oe 4 35 1,390 | 1,280 40 3 196 119 91 
AINSchools.. a wee 1,356 |53,619 |49,183 39 139 10,472 | 6,152 | 5,092 
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Statistics of Enrollment of Grammar School Pupils 
for the Last Ten Years 


Grammar Enrollment Enrollment Increase Increase 

school seventh eighth seventh eighth 
Year enrollment grade grade grade grade 
TEA TRIAL. Servite os 18,261 3517 2,649 301 130 
UOC Se aaa LUE V4 SW Aa) 2,861 206 212 
BAPE. orice iasetenss 2,809 3,994 3,349 271 488 
BOR tect acca saricy le) 4,378 3,292 384 Leh 
Petes te eo, kee 4503 3,478 125 186 
Ee 21,458 4,342 3,599 *161 121 
Peo sccth wastes, 120,404 4,809 3,561 | 467 *38 
PA eee at 0,07 1 5,287 3.856 478 295 
ME, Mesias i LEIS 5,424 4,307 Ph 451 
he Joe ae 24,692 5,799 4,699 B75 392 


* Decrease. 
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HIGH SCHOOLS 


Statistics of Enrollment and Attendance of High School 
Pupils for the Last Ten Years 


*Total In- Average In- . Average In- 
Year enrollment crease enrollment crease attendance crease 
1910 ae ae 3,910 641 3,053 539 2,832 474 
NSD 2: Sail poe Se 4,579 669 3.473 420 3,245 413 
TOTS eee ee eT 862 4291. 818 4,035 790 
LEAL s inc eee es 6,461 1,020 4,963 672 4,638 603 
LS} hfe Meas ae Oe 90 5,129 166 4,790 152 
Wes canine: 6,424 127 5,167 48 4,791 1 
LE eer De ios cere % hey | 5,103 764 4,716 475 
LATS eg eee 7,115 340 5,401 298 5,006 290 
a2 Sea oa S252 Gre 137 5,942 541 5,520 514 
AS 24. BA as Te 9,751 1,499 7,211 1,269 6,658 1,138 


* Includes pupils admitted from grammar schools during year and 
the 9th year pupils in junior high schools beginning with 1918. 


7 Decrease. 


Per Cent. of Increase in High School Enrollment 


Per cent 
Enrollment of increase 

IAS Fe pacar cabeemenr te SAA ole a et, 3,910 19.6 
19 TA ST hse eae ceo ene ea Ne wer ae 4,579 ivi 
LI Re ea ea MY UMMEN GUILIN ate ghey Ui 5,441 18.8 
DO Ge cada Se ee ean a 6,461 18.7 
LO Teele acai ccecectenes Ba Ae ee OE eae ee 6,551 1.4 
1D Raker tie eet he ee 6,424 1.9 
19LOR enue ae ee ‘aes ab se 6,775 5.2 
1920) ala lexsuchcsosnst bel sate oaks Weel eens 7,115 o 

LOZTE a AA cae ae ee Rat DNS oat te. oh “8252 15.9 
AY AA lar) Gy Bl a OS ee ON ROE yi 9,751 18.2 


Distribution by Grades, Including Ninth Grade of 
Junior High Schools, 1920-1921 


Increase Per cent 


over of total 
Grade Boys Girls +Total 1920 enrollment 
Hirsty vearie ae 2,185 1,984 *4.169 578 50.5 
Second. year........ 1,025 904 1,929 195 23.4 
hitd pyedrits oc 670 487 1,157 77 14.0 
Fourth year........ 497 500 997 287 12.1 
Otel ieee 4,377 3,875 8,252 1,137) Sake 


* Of these 351 boys, 409 girls were enrolled in the three junior 
high schools. 

t Includes pupils admitted from grammar schools during year and 
9th year pupils in junior high schools. 
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Distribution by Grades, Including Ninth Grade of 
Junior High Schools, 1921-1922 


Per cent 
Increase of total 
Grade Boys se asat is +Total over 1921 enrollment 
PTR OVOR Ge caccc 2,079 2,334 *5.013 844 51.4 
Second year......... 1;216 1,093 2,309 380 (AST 
"Third year............ 719 645 1,364 207 14. 
Fourth year........' 570 495 1,065 68 10.9 
4 Cte Ny Seapets 5,184 4.567 9,751 1,499 100. 


7 Includes pupils admitted from grammar schools during year and 
Oth year pupils in Junior High Schools. 

* Of these 822 boys, 799 girls were enrolled in the three 
Junior High Schools. 


Junior High Schools—Distribution by Grades, 
1920-1921 Compared with 1919-1920 


7th Grade 8th Grade *Oth Grade Total 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys’ Girls 
1920-21........ 369 371 268 308 142 159 779 838 
1919-20... 351 300 251 294 183 2yi 785 805 
Increase 18 71 17 14 33 
Decrease 41 SZ 6 


* Does not include pupils admitted during year from grammar 
school. 


Distribution by Grades, Junior High Schools, 
1921-1922 Compared with 1920-1921 


7th Grade 8th Grade *Oth Grade Total 


Year Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys’ Girls 
1921-22........ 369 319 309 382 476 491 1,154 1,192 
Rees” 369 7 268 308 142 159 779 838 

Increase 41 74 334 Je 375 354 

Decrease 52 


*Does not include pupils admitted during year from grammar 
school. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Statistics of Enrollment and Attendance 


*Total Average Average 
Year enrollment enrollment attendance 
As ote 7. xc cf aii coe 77 63 59 
RE ae ee Ss cecséuuyes 155 109 105 
Co) et es a 153 108 104 
1922 a 180 121 117 


*Includes pupils admitted from high school during year. 
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Distribution by Grades, 1920-1921 | 
Men Women Total 


Freshiiant 22.0...ce ck.onk. oo 79 ie fe 111 
SOPNOMIOLS Penis i oi eee eee rler ie aR 9 42 
POtaleacta utente inne S ey 41 153 
Distribution by Grades, 1921-1922 

Men Women Total 

Preshivaivn ce oa eae ie 95 36 131 
SOphbOmor etree ese ate cs as 30 19 49 
Total set ah. Get SERS 125 55 180 


SPEECH IMPROVEMENT CLASSES 
Enrollment in the Several Centers—-1920-1921 


CENTER No. from No. from No. from Total No. on 

home school | other schools | other sources | roll dur. year 
Belmont Avenue............ 89 16 0 105 
Hamiltod ees ok es 139 0 0 139 
Pafayetbeis, Me sr es 108 5 0 113 
Moses Bigelow.............. 91 4 0 ees 
Ridgedia.. <r eae 96 0 0 96 
Robert Treat. 63 28 2 93 
A Waa Se Sei i 586 at 2 641 


Enrollment in the Several Centers—1921-1922 


CENTER No. from No. from No. from’ | Total No.on 

home school | other schools | other sources | roll dur. year 
Belmont Avenue............ 97 20 0 117 
Brankim oe, se 85 7 0 92 
Hagniton2 oe ke 158 6 0 164 
Latayette el Ah 97 6 0 103 
Moses Bigelow................ 97 8 0 105 
Rico es tts. tier soe iri Sy 67 + 0 71 
Robert. Creat oo 69 26 2 97 
South Eighth Street __.. 64 5 0 69 
Wes ea I at 734 82 2 818 
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STATISTICS 
Number of Schools Represented and Disposition of 
Cases—1920-1921 
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PROMOTIONS AND NON-PROMOTIONS IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


TRADITIONAL SCHOOLS 


Promotions of Pupils in Elementary Schools (not in- 
cluding all-year schools) by Grades, for Term 
Ending January 31, 1921 


g |eel2 [ee le [a [ae [ge 
S| aS |e fez |S) (ee see 
Vv 
gf B |3e~lA |8s|s |= |s% | Ss 
3 & pe a §-te es g 2° | BS 
. E ae | 8 : Si peat ieee 
Ss! leks) pe SS ee eT eee Se: 
ww — _ a, 
GRADE | @ |:ou | o8-| $81 3 15a 1s & 1|ES | ow 
Q O.5 v5 sea iS Pa ie Ay 6 Frtaes 
SS} Se] & g we ee ee 
B i! o > re) aw & & © Ge Ay 
@ a wo in 6 Om ox On o) 
Hy | Ss ) om | A © oO] SUS 
fe) ov os o 8 o © womt| © wp v BD o| go 
a 22} oA |] oo | 0 aes| of | Ou 15" Gl 202 
GE} Be Pp aS Pee eels 2} 7se| 888 
S| =e teh ie Re) BO | 55.]/ 33 SO 1506] SES 
fo) Za | Z| 428 | Ze |406| ZO |] as |aroO!l Zae 
oT; WE 1,360 20 | 1,260} 100 ‘20 2 cee | Pty | 93.5 4 
SB ee me 1,658 94 | 1,401 191 28 7 1S AS ied. ote 2 
TAL Se ee 1,639 C2 ed ore 226 41 4 10 | 85.3 88.1 23 
[pi siec AIM We a1 2,137 O87 SL, 400 spars 32 I) 8 28 | 83.2 | 84.2 22 
YN OR SRE 2,148 134 | 1,774} 280 40 12 10 | 86.5 88.4 18 
OS Sere, 2,589 ESL 210) | Pa sOL 42 22 32 | 84.9 | 86.6 37 
SA RAIA Ras 2,538 146 | 2,069} 381 58 ib 11 84.6 86.9 23 
S Bans. eee 2,841 EY a PASS | 434 61 12, 5 | 84.6 | 86.8 29 
4A... sae 2,417 48 | 2,070| 344 45 9 12 |. 8543. | Saaz 17 
4 Bee eee 2,922 152 | 2,356] 467 ce, 20 17.) 83.54 |) S08 41 
SATE hk 2,613 2314) 251 366 125 15 2057 25531 89.8 48 
S BER es, 2,917 PLShe2 SUN ee ost 64 30 12 | 87.7 | 89.9 17 
tH ta Pein, ead 2,766| 190 | 2,215} 409 48 39 30 | 84.3 | 86.1 34 
pA 5 ae ae 3,238 1028) 2,624 545" 136 32 17 82.7 83.8 63 
1 Weep 2,788| 188 } 2,255} 414 69 32 13 | 84.8 | 87.3 61 
A 2 Le AN 4,383 9 | 3,242}1,140 8 Jo 6 | 74.2 | 74.4 163 


Total |40,954 | 1,875 |33,496 | 6,344 761 312 250 | 84.0} 85.9 602 
*Kinderg’n.|: 5,372 | i... 20674 43,3058 bk Gols 2 | 38.4 | 38.4 222 


EB ea ere ee 
*Kindergarten course two years; hence, promotion percentages, to be equalized, 
should be doubled, that is, 76.8 and 76.8. 
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Promotions of Pupils in Elementary Schools (not in- 
cluding all-year schools) by Grades, for Term 
Ending June 30, 1921 


g 

MM 

8) 

ra 

Ge 

° 

GRADE ce 

a 

3 

fas} 

a) 

3 

me 

(=! 

o) 
"7 i eee 1,515 
ce ees, a 1,616 
Diemer ef 1,890 
See 2,075 
Bae ees; 2,390 
eee 2,425 
bY ede a 2,686 
ate 2,459 
72 ly Nec I eh oa 2,829 
ro aa ae 2,576 
yt 2d SO 2,860 
|| ee 2,558 
2 Ne OE el 3,109 
1 COE 2,821 
‘) iRas 3,534 
Ae 3,247 


Total |40,590 | 1,995 |34,305 | 5,201 


*Kinderg’n.| 4,486 


Number of These (1). 
Promoted During Term 


Number of These (1) Promoted 


Last Day of Term 


2,293 


pF ile |3& 
Mee a) pee 
Sy | A 68 
SAE | a 
ga pre. (ae 
sa} 5 |B 
Bis Bacal eve 
Sct | & ° 3 
% 4% Pah Very 
as | 2, | 385 
gS | €6 | sae 
30 =e 
Z| Zea}ZAs 
92 23 oF 
196 23 18 
224 17 16 
213 92 9 
280 62 24 
307 30 22 
350 Ze 17 
345 35 39 
287 123 30 
309 56 44 
299 42 47 
276 139 39 
329 87 BV, 
430 78 32 
506 74 55 
698 7 Sih. 
911 494 
re Ck ig Meeciee § 12 


Demoted 


of Pupils 


Number 
During Term 


Ry os 
i) 


—_ — 
em U1 CON 


ONNOOAR AN 


Pro- 


of Individuals 


Per Cent. 


86.9 
Sie 


Year Units of Course of Study 


Completed 
Number of Pupils Who Were Not 
Promoted During the Last Two 


Per Cent. of Promotions on Half 


n 
gE 
v 
= 
95.3 2 
89. 5 
88.9 26 
91.0 29 
90.5 36 
88.2 33 
87.6 20 
87.3 34 
93.9 13 
99.1 37 
90.7 22 
94.4 18 
93.3 32 
87.1 56 
87.6 94 
79.5 149 
89.1 606 
51.2 341 


*Kindergarten course two years; hence, promotion percentages, to be equalized, 
should be doubled, that is, 102.4 and 102.4 
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Promotions of Pupils in Elementary Schools (not in- 
cluding all-year schools) by Grades, for Term 
Ending January 31, 1921 | 
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E SS | -39) So} so) saa o4) 6678. oleae 
) 24 | 44/248 | Ze | ZA) ZA] as | aro] Zee 

SA tele ies 1,456 26 | 1,344 112 26 4 7 91.8; |} 93:67 (eee 
8 Bick & 2) aes 1,870 53 | 1,594} 244 21 1, 8 | 86.6 | 87.8 4 
TAS ee 1,852 49 | 1,568] 245 10 10 3 86.7 87.3 15 
7B ee et 2,254 120 | 1,863 346 Ts 6 11 84.2 87.5 19 
GALS aoa’: 2,191 114 | 1,789} 328 40 21 9] 84.8 |] 86.6 24 
GB Sets ae PA | O38 T2059 408 29 10 > 83.7 84.9 16 
OAL eee 2,446 106 | 2,047 333 40 19 ri 86.2 87.8 24 
S Bae ere 3,013 WIN 2AST 397 42 We 17 86.4 | 87.8 15 
oY re LE D250 19ST F251'56 276 12 17 11 88.8 | 91.6 14 
4B ee 3,128 197 | 2,514} 461 44 29 15 84.9 | 86.3 ES 
BA JR Bont 2. 5ait 155) | 2,129 305 32 21 7 87.9 | 89.1 34 
SSL eee ae 2,870 130 | 2,428] 369 SW 37 10) /PSge 88.9 29 
DAS Rae 2,781 205° | §25290)} 1 382 96 30 18 | 85.8 | 89.2 17 
2B i ee eee 3,381 204 | 2,667 566 56 44 14 | 83.1 84.7 50 
TAve te Se S009 160526314 574 42 33 16 80.6 82. 71 
1 Ben Pees. 4,131 17 | 3,206} 925 17 39 10 <)feAisGut aero 92 


Total |42,023 | 1,993 |34,458 | 6,271 699 367 168 | 84.8 | 86.5 437 
*Kinderg’n.| 5,365] ........ 2,477 13,188.) teas 2 || Rests 40.6 | 40.6 129 


*Kindergarten course two years; hence, promotion percentages, to be equalized, ~ 
should be doubled, that is, 81.2 and 81.2 
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Promotion of Pupils in Elementary Schools (not 
including all-year schools) by Grades for 
Term Ending June 30, 1922 
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tS RUS Se 1,756 
yi ot 2,004 
7) ONO 2,103 
One® 2s 2a 25 
OBA se oo. 2,407 
ss |. 2,797 
Sia 2,614 
7 Sea 2,934 
Pees yt, 2,597 
Uta 2,803 
Cd 2,771 
1 3,058 
Bree oo eee! 2,954 
Reet 3,735 
fea 3,016 


*Kindergarten course two 
should be doubled, that is, 


96.6 and 96.6. 
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years; hence, promotion percentages, to be equalized, 
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Promotion of Pupils in Elementary Schools (not including 
* qll-year schools) by Schools, for Term 


Ending January 31,1921 


SCHOOL 


Bergen Stic2 2.3 
Berkeley. = 28 


Garteret. 2-2 2, 
CentraltA vex 2-2. 
Ghariton!Sti222= 
Chestnut Steses 22) 


Fourteenth Ave....... 
KranklinS 2 


Hawthorne..-...-...... 
Folin Catlinvss 22.3 
Joseph E. Haynes .. 


Monmouth St......... 
Montgomery St....... 
Moses Bigelow........ 
IRIGCERS SoA sc 
Robert Treat -......... 
Roseville Ave........... 
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’ South Market St. .. 
South Tenth St....... 
Speedway Ave......... 
Summer Ave........... 
Summer Place ........ 
Sussex" AVe.n2 2) ek 
IWatten(St.2-0 es 
Washington St. __.... 
Waverly Ave........... 
IWest.Sider-i 2a 


Aggregate...........- 


On Roll-Last Day of Term 


(1) 


romoted During Term 


Number of These 


r 


Number of These (1) Promoted 


Last Day of Term 


507 


umber of These (1) Not Pro- 
oted at Any Time During Term 


Ze 


Number Promoted Twice During 


Term 


761 


Promoted 


Pupils 


of 


During Term Who are Not Now 


Number 


— 
Re Oe 


312 


Demoted 


of Pupils 


Number 
During Term 


eho 


252 


Pro- 


of Individuals 


Per Cent. 
moted 


—— | —— $$ |§ | | —— | | | 
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Qe ULE IO ONS 


CO ~I~1 00 00 CO SI AINIO “I~ 
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84.1 
81.4 


78.7 


Per Cent. of Promotions on Half 
Year Units of Course of Study 


Completed 


85.7 
81.5 


80.4 


Number of Pupils Who Were Not 
Promoted During the Last Two 


824 


*Similar figures for all year schools for December 1,1920 and March 1, 1921 may be found 


on p. 300. 
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Promotion of Pupils in Elementary Schools (not including 
* all-year schools) by Schools, for Term 


June 30, 1921 
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Fourteenth Ave. .... 
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Hawkins St:.:.2..-...:. 
Hawthorne.............. 
Jonn Catlin. .......... 
Joseph E. Haynes -. 


Montgomery...........- 
Moses Bigelow........ 


Robert: Treat... 
Roseville Ave. 


South Eighth St. _.. 
South Market St..... 
South Tenth St....... 
Speedway Ave......... 
Summer Ave........_. 
Summer Place.__...... 
Sussex Avenue........ 
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Washington St. __.... 
Waverly Ave........... 
West'Side._ i... 
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Demoted 
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Number 
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of Individuals Pro- 


Per Cent. 
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Year Units of Course of Study 


Per Cent. of Promotions on Half 
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‘© 0 00 CO 
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70. 


85.4 


Number of Pupils Who Were Not 
Promoted During the Last Two 


Terms 


947 


*Similar figures for all year schools for June 1, 1921 and August 19, 1921 may be found on 


p. 301 
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Promotion of Pupils in Elementary Schools (not including 
* qll-year schools) by Schools, for Term 
Ending January 31, 1922 
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*Similar figures for all year schools for December 1, 1921 and March 1, 1922, may be found 
on p. 302. 
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Promotion of Pupils in Elementary Schools (not including 


* all-year schools) by Schools, for Term 
Ending June 30, 1922 
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*Similar figures for all year schools for June 1, 1922 and August 18,1922 may be found on 
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Grammar School Graduates for Ten Years 


PO ee ee reeeee 


Grammar 


school 


enrollment 


18,583 
19,465 
21,216 
22,154 
22,657 
*23,143 
*23,404 
*23,071 
*24,093 
*24,692 


number Per cent 
graduated graduated 

Zoro 13. 
2,805 14.4 
3,234 15.2 
3,392 15.3 
- 3,106 13.7 
+3,349 14.5 

$3,265 14. 
$3,671 15.9 
Tose 14.8 
4,027 16.3 


Per ce 


nt 


entered 
high school 


earddes pupils enrolled in 7th and 8th grades of junior high 


schools. 


+ Includes pupils graduated from all-year schools in August. 


High School Graduates by Courses for Ten Years 


Prepara- 
tory 

Year Course 
BOL Sia 110 
NOTA ie eee 112 
1915 cose 121 
LO Ort 111 
191 7anes 126 
LOIS ean. 101 
POTS ies 201 
1920*.. 180 
nl D2 Lae 202 
1922 ter ee 208 

ust, 1920. 


College 


Com- 


mercial 
Course 


189 
* Includes pupils graduated from all-year high school in Aug- 


General 
Course Course 


174 
202 
239 
244 
270 
179 
240 
202 
236 
215 


- nomics 


nical and Arts 
Course Total 


702 


Per cent 


of tot 


al 


enrollment 
graduated 


8.0 


7.9 
7.8 
7.5 
7p 
Sel 
8.0 
8.2 
7. 
7. 


Not 


ee Includes pupils graduated from all-year high school in Aug- 


ust, 1921. 
*** Includes pupils graduated from all-year high schools in Aug- 


ust, 1922. 


Junior College Graduates by Courses for Three Years 


Year 
1920 


— 1921 
1922 


B 
6 
8 
2 


py VLA Ba Bee, 


1 
4 
1 


Pre-Medi- 

ical & 

Pre-Jour- 

alice ts.G.5. 
8 1 
8 4 
12 4 


Secre- 


tarial 


5 
3 


Engi- 
neer- 
ing 


6 


Ph.B. Total 
1 17 
35 
24 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 
SESSION OF 1921 


All Summer Schools for 1921 Compared with Similar 
Figures for 1920 


Total Enrollment 


j Boys Girls Total 
hs LL ell Sa A la Ra 8,834 8,193 17,027 
LL 6 a ae 7,512 7,214 14,726 
TOPE Cy Galle eae SRS ea aD RK YL 981 2,301 
Average Enrollment, Average Attendance, and Per Cent of 
Attendance 
Average Average Per cent of 
enrollment attendance attendance 
Bs ee ye 14,548 13,206 90.7 
Sree os 6d 12,467 11,302 90.4 
arcane. 2.00.0)... 2,081 1,904 is, 
Distribution of Pupils by Departments 
Senior > Junior Kinder- 
high high Grammar Primary garten 
BOF Tah 3... cei DEI we 14,548 13,206 90.7 
1) ULL CoRR * 12,467 11,302 90.4 
Increase .... 437 157 742 882 86 
Number of Classes 
Kindergarten Primary Grammar Promotion Total 
NE Ee aon ‘3 30 25 1 382 438 
Oe ae 30 21 11 339 401 
Increase....... 4 43 37 
Decrease...... 10 


Number of Teachers 


Elementary Junior high Senior high Total 
Women Men Women Men Women Men Women 


en 
1921 55 474 7 11 41 


9 103 494 
1920 49 452 8 10 35 8 92 470 
Increase 6 22 1 6 1 11 24 
Decrease 1 
Includes supervisors and special teachers. 
Sources From Which Pupils Came 

Public Private Never before 

schools schools attended . Total 
Sd er 15,483 776 615 16,874 
of le a LESS rig 716 565 14,602 


FT ed 


Increase ........ 2,162 60 50 2272 
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Percentage of Pupils Enrolled in the Various Public 
. Schools on June 30, 1921 that Attended Summer 
Schools and Summer Sessions of All Year Schools — 


Summer Schools 
Per cent of 


No. enrolled June enroll- 
Enrollment in summer ment attended 
June 30, 1921 schools summer school 

Barringer igh amex cwsrcs 1,529 729 47.6 
Central :G. & M. TeHigh.. a 8 * 
East Side C.& M. T. High.... 921 107 11.6 
SOU MGeL Tigi. +o. eee ao 466 37.5 

Total Senior High............ 3,690 1,310 35:5 
Cleveland Junior High............ * EPs * 
Madison Junior High............... 458 148 32.3 
Robert Treat Junior High.... 536 119 22.2 

Total Junior High............. 994 273 27.4 
Abington Avenuel........cccccscscsceee = — * 
Alexander Street...u.........cccc0000 729 221 30.3 
Avon AVent@ca. tea nas 1,507 565 37.4 
Belmont Avenue..n..ccecsccccecceee * 3 bg 
Bergen.#Streetincss. eo, 1,544 462 29.9 
Berkeleyiiiic gee eee 1,025 86 8.3 
Brice Streets. ere, 234 42 17.9 
Burnet et vid. staat ea 1,295 490 37.8 
Camden Stréetain...nvoe 1,177 731 - 62.1 
CArhOreb ee un nee extents eS 7 453 32.9 
Central Avenue... ti eaph, Claes SPE tee 1,540 596 38.7 
(Chariton trectesn gee 1,368 443 320 
Chestnut: Streetcar 854 145 16.9 
Cleveland ee nipa cones srtextines *. 10 * 
DIA VIOt ey atc mete te, 4S 70 1 1.4 
Elighte2.. ck. Leemcoken cn 1,032 320 Jul 
Elizabeth Avenue.......cccccenueeee 268 34 12.6 
Fourteenth Avenue............0 1,232 641 52. 
Brankliny ..qaastamcc ct 1,981 951 48. 
(sAthele for econ ae cet teens LL BVA a 
Hamilton conocer eee 1,447 334 Sane 
Hawkins = Street. fet. 736 154.25! 20.9 
Hawthernése.scccia ne eel Tae 438 38.1 
Fob 7 Catlin ct). ae ee koe 720 38.6 
Jos@ph Haynes. sac sanccce 1,541 533 34.5 
Peatavette: :1.c0.Gnt.seneints ek, * 11 * 
Lawrence: Streeti2.dale 201 19 9.4 
SAP HOUS LEN are acne cols acts ie bie ae 518 80 15.4 
Madison (Kdg. ae LA ee ANOS, 1,031 eK ET! Jens 
McKinley AS * 16 * 
Mel ford .c)ccntte cates 1,241 480 38.6 
Monmouth Street..n..cccccceeneeen 976 312 31.9 
WACOM oc So- cc cna tethais ha tae eke * 3 . 
MG tenthery: (ce 4sl acm 904 247 27.3 


Moses Bigelow........-ccmnseseeee 1,707 432 25.3 


STATISTICS 


Enrollment 
June 30, 1921 

PRONELOT ees ccc RO * 
oe Ca at alt RS hte lea al 606 
Robert Treat (Kdg.-6).......... 1,802 
Roseville Aventie....unscccseseeses 390 
PED CFESHas headtetcte wc ieesces «049 
South Eighth Street... 1,240 
South Market Street........0..... 608 
South Tenth Street................ 909 
Speedway Avenue ....ccccssesne 342 
Summer AVenue...ne.cccccceccssenen 833 
mummers Places. vse 336 
SusseX AVENUEC.K.......ccccccosseseese 929 
BRAILLE ECT isi .cts cheek b cinee 261 
NM MEE OTT SLT CCE. sicko cceseoscnseavees 877 
Washington Street................... 706 
Waverly Avenue...........ccccccoee 626 
IN TNIIOI Eons shccverciucccessedsuchcscdoes vsesken * 
AO Le a a ima SF: 

Total Elementary.............. 44,607 
Ot ah i pe ae 481 
eM eH, 22 eh ibe cosmic 79 
Pees aeV OCATIONAl 5-5. -., .sceqsesmm * 
SPE Te ERM OCATIONAl 3.055. cscdeascsocosedeee 185 
REA deere cnn tates sees sesiesye 100 
RENN eo 5st test ses aansands 19 
BREE UY ITICLOW 22,0 ccsneatcacvacs doosoecs +289 
Elizabeth Avenue Open Air a 
Toss, bots Tacaastantssgshccacantib ace ¥, 

LOS OTE ee ee 1,153 
Total High, Elementary and 

CT Ge Se A oe **50,.444 


’ No. enrolled 
in summer 
schools 


17 


eeeere 


eeeeee 


15,483 


309 


Per cent of 
June enroll- 
ment attended 

summer school 


* 

6.6 
rAa 
15.6 
14.6 


eeeeee 


eeeese 


30.6 


* An all-year school—see data for all-year schools given below. 


+ Does not include 28 enrolled in Lafayette and 34 enrolled in 
McKinley open window classes. These figures are included in all- 


year analysis. 


** Does not include 2,683 enrolled in Continuation Schools and 105 
enrolled in Junior College. Enrollment in All-Year Schools is given 


below. 
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All-Year Schools—Summer Session 


Per cent of 


No. enrolled June enroll- 
Enrollment in summer ment attended 
June 30, 1921 session summer session 
Central C. & M. T. High........ 1,689 1,481 87.6 
Cleveland Junior High.......... 763 619. oS 
Abington Avenue... 1,504 1,106 73.5 
Belmont Avenue... eee 1,646 1,272 77.2 
Cleveland Elementary (1-6) 1,245 843 67.7 
Lafayette, including 
open window class.......... itp, EAU 1,605 74.6 
McKinley, including 
open window class............. 2,481 1,968 79.3 
Monterth 22 eae 1,545 970 62.7 
Newton tacit chaetauesd OBEe GS 1,390 77.9 
Webster - ula e 1257 999 79.4 
Total’ Elementarartc:..7 19,681 10,153 74.5 
Boys Vocational 3.6. 221 230 *104. 
Elizabeth Avenue Open Air 48 49 *102. 
CSTIDDICUN Eat fos ee 79 90 wv ita 
Lotarsspectalaenecccuates 348 369 *106. 
Grand”: Total ine 16,411 12,622 76.9 
Summary 
High Schools—Summer........... 3,690 1,310 doo 
He Allevier peace 1,689 1,481 87.6 
Junior High Sch’ls—Summer 994 273 27.4 — 
iy pb All Year 763 619 81.1 
Elementary Sch’ls—Summer 44,607 13,890 4 | 
x All Year 13,611 . 10,153 74.5 
Special Schools—Summer...... 1,153 9 a 
¢ All Year... 348 369 iF 106. 
T Stal, Summeras.aee ao 50,444 **15 483 30.6 
LotaleAl ey cara. asso 16,411 12,622 76.9 
Grand Total ..........04..***66,855 28,105 42. 


* Due to added enrollment during the summer session. 

** In addition to these 158 pupils from out-of-town, 776 from pri- 
vate schools, and 610 who never attended school were in attendance 
at the summer schools, a total enrollment of 17,027. 

***Does not include 2,683 enrolled in Continuation Schools and 105 
enrolled in Junior College. 
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Enrollment and Attendance in Promotion Classes in 
Elementary Summer Schools—1921 


Distribution of days attendance— 


; Boys Girls Total 
Bresent between © 1——1O days. ciciescsssssscescscsecosee 756 782 1,538 
& een bee nero eae ened 7 1100 1053 2150 
es STR 2 | ES) ee eset Pie pate eee 4943 4712 9,655 


Total number of pupils enrolled................6799 6547 13,346 


Enrollment by grades— 


as) uo) Ch; v £, ¢ 

LL = sual.) “<< o AS. Fae ine —_ 

= ; of § by é Pee ee a 

Si 3 oo = S89 IDG Blou  g 
5 ° ps Sa | sas logysl*asu 

oe Og 58 Yo So Pasaliaas 

ate 2 ae se OR | Se G25 o/e2 3 8 

GRADE 3 Es a2 | as | eek BY g wlto wy 

a, Schr = Be die O76). Oia 

0° Oo W& Oo & Ba 5 = 6 Us 

Go Ee) og as Stun Odo va ae yD 

: : 7 . a, pret bce aay 

3 6 o§ 6 S os Aloa & 

Z 7, Z Zz Z a 

Rewer ree es PAT 94 26 28 99 29 8 
Re mean 651 | 158 | 118 71 | 169 64 71 
7h ed Ea ck 641 160 93 64 204 65 55 
cP EN” ood 22 eg Slee eee ae Page ae 750 234 56 74 247 55 84 
CS 2 SS ERIS oe ee (hori 213 47 63 284 70 80 
SED HS otal ene A 916 248 64 113 396 34 61 
NGI et Set pa eee 920 220 93 82 386 66 73 
isin. 2. Se oa 1,096 282 46 1 a ee 35 55 68 
YAN ss Ct paren on 905 202 53 67 441 82 60 
es op Ta ade ee oe 999 Pais) 26 71 560 61 66 
Ai SUA RA Se aie a 939 158 59 74 529 85 34 
“a1 hg ao IRE ln Fr ga ac 971 213 38 36 558 80 46 
SNe ee ek) A ee ae 870 167 42 52 532 53 24 
ER UE es er nt a 1,022 207 25 64 681 36 9 
TASB a ot AN case se a 883 171 Hy 50 613 iW 5 
iso wees Soe ART a! 749 Lee 11 54 501 11 1 
sorter lawenes 0 2) ee el P3546 135113 824 1,075 6,733 856 745 


i 
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Summer Senior High Schools for 1921 Compared with 
Similar Figures for 1920 


Total Enrollment 


Boys Girls Total 
WO ZL prcqcsecensete bets x a OT ee 912 499 1,411 
FU iicssdasssiettstes esl RE nee 584 393 977 
INCreASC re veicesieat es Een eee 328 106 434 
Average Enrollment, Average Attendance and Per Cent: of 
Attendance 
Average Average Per cent of 
enrollment attendance attendance 
OZ Lovristreste rien an eee 1,300 1,227 94.4 
TOG, Fer oe eee O87 Fes are ie 916 867 94.6 
Incréas@n toca ee 384 360 
Decrease) eee Zz 


Summer Junior High Schools for 1921 Compared with 
Similar Figures for 1920 


Total Enrollment 


Boys Girls Total 

W102 1 Sua cca ea nae 177. 173 350 
71920..5. Ae Ae eee 104 89 193 
Tricrease®.... Uri o8 ee eae Pere 73 84 157 


*60 boys and 65 girls were enrolled in the! 9th grade of these 
schools. 


+29 boys and 21 girls were enrolled in the 9th grade of these 
schools. 


Average Enrollment, Average Attendance and Per Cent of 


Attendance 
Average Average Per cent of 
enrollment attendance attendance 
LOZ ele eee eS 270 253 86.8 
1920 5, Sein teat en hres 171 155 90.6 
Tstered $e rn AR sch te 99 78 


Decrease gis. ke. 3.8 
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SESSION OF 1922 


All Summer Schools for 1922 Compared with Similiar 
Figures for 1921 


Total Enrollment 


Boys Girls Total 
Edie ad RES es eR Pa . 8,345 7,806 16,154 
Ue 7 CSD aS tants i aE 8,834 8,193 17,027 
SUES rt RT 489 387 876 
Average Enrollment, Average Attendance and Per Cent of 
Attendance 
Average Average Per cent of 
enrollment attendance ' attendance 
LoS gS On 14,099 13,016 92.2 
reas i ev ys -) 14,548 13,206 90.7 
EASE oe Natit inst asin 1.5 
DORIA EE sicact is vissed lessees oSosacs 449 190 
Distribution of Pupils By Departments 
Senior Junior Kinder 
high high Grammar Primary garten 
avez Ne... 1,477 181 5,614 7,779 1,100 
io Ee a 1,411 350 5,827 8,116 323 
Increase 1-0 ahaa Aen @ bP MEL is SN RON SES ey 
Decrease 169 YS 337 223 
Number of Classes 
Kindergarten Primary Grammar Promotion Total 
Tareas ek <,, 23 fee ct Pe n=” 354 384 
ch 4 beatghaa 30 25 1 382 438 
Decrease 7 18 1 28 54 
Number of Teachers 
*Elementary Junior High Senior High Total 
Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women 
tea ee 49 413 4 5 39 15 92 433 
ees 55 474 7 11 41 9 103 494 
Increase 6 
Decrease 6 61 3 6 2 11 61 


*Includes supervisors and special teachers. 


Sources From Which Pupils Came 


Public Private Never before Out of 
schools schools attended town Total 
8 AS 14,745 708 498 200 16,151 
B92 bie ei 15,483 776 615i 153 17,027 
Increase 47 


Decrease 738 68 117 876 
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Percentage of Pupils Enrolled in the Various Public 
Schools on June 30, 1922 that attended Summer 
Schools and Summer Sessions of All Year Schools 


Summer Schools 
- Per cent of 


No. enrolled June enroll- 
Enrollment in summer ment attended 
June 30,1922 schools summer school 
Barringer: Highs ca woes 1,520 725 47.7 
Central GC SieMseT, wHighin oa 15 i « 
Fast Side C. & M. T. High 1,145 1t1 sr 9.7 
SOUT oide: High. see ets 1,333 477 35.8 
Total Senior High............ 3,998 1,328 Be 
Cleveland Junior “High....:..... * 6 ane 
Madison Junior High............ 646 30 4.6 
Robert Treat Junior High... 867 143 16.5 
Total Junior High............ 1,513 179 11.8 
Abington Avenue .....ccccscscscsees * 40 
Alexander Street sgn 9 960 359 37.4 
AyonrAvéentien lei uk a 1,488 562 37.8 
Belmont Avenue .ieccc.ccccecsssceees. ¢: 16 adel 3 
Bergen Streetee, 2 aay 1,470 449 30.5254 
Betkeley ats eee 1,260 176 13.94» 
Bruee+ Street ani ee ee 386 75 j 19.400 
Burnet sce ee ae Pid 524 40.0 - 
Catmnden-sStreeteitcn Aare 1,141 1618 54.2 | 
Carteret aeain a2 etn 1.485 508 34.2 
Central*Avenuetsi. 2 . 1,544 637 41.3 
Charlton; Street... ane 1,359 463 34.1 
Chestniuth Stréeetaen sce tae 788 161 20.4 
Cleveland (Kdg. rade a * 16 * 
Dayton 730 eens, ei uee 7 eats Z 3 
Jn Uta) A eaneee angi. PS MIP ey ord pasted 040 22 2. = 
Elizabeth Avenue ....ccceccses.-s-. 246 40 Le 
Fourteenth Avenue 2.0.0.0: ~ 1,187 582 49.0 
Franklin: #3.) cp aie eed <2 0b 2,044 1,004 49.0 
Garfield {ce eo ee ae 1,271 33 25.9 
Grace M. Duffy Speer: * 19 os 
Elamiittoty sau tee! ww “1,439 287 19.9 
Hawkins Street - FON RR asa By 789 yf heats 9.4 
Hawthorsiee. Stee te, Tate 433 35.8 
JOR Catlins. ee stake eae 1,987 834 42.0 
Joseph JE Haynes.) 2 aes 1,554 583 37D 
LAtayente cntenoL a ere ee * 11 * 
Lawrence Streeticcecnccsscecossseess. 148 16 10.8 
inicdln 5,5 539 bate a ll 433 66 15:2 
Madison (Kdg.-6) .. otra BI a3 | 176 11.0 
MéKunley Fc. coe, eee * 7 * 
Milton ois Betis ot Eo lelt bs FY 576 42.8 
Monmouth Street. smarts hades = 952 376 39.5 
Monteith y=. dcp oes ae * 7 * 
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Per cent of 


No. enrolled June enroll- 


Enrollment in summer ment attended 
June 30, 1922 schools summer school 

BLOses Bigelow...i.2scsssinerceecs 1,623 478 29.5 
Pete to eee Se 590 10x 1:7 
Robert Treat (Kdg.-6)......... 1,633 389 23.8 
Roseville Avenue .o..ccccceseccees 384 38 9.9 
ReatiPnes treet iti. noord ruses 1,038 © 97 9.3 
South Eighth Street... 1,191 328 27.5 
South Market Street... ‘ 686 189 27.6 
South Tenth Street... 912 157 17.2 
Speedway Avenue.........ccc. 368 66 17.9 
Summer AVenue,...c.c.ccccccscese 823 75 9.1 
PeMUITUTICT CE LACE issn se Av cesleccieadinece 345 8 23 
PUN SEK o AL VENUE onenis dons seckonssde 937 327 24.9 
WMMINTE OO tTCCLE cui cs dovedenkscc,s 278 2 ¥ 
WMMET ET SLT CCE. c.crcienecessceecnccs 902 500 55.4 
Washington Street.....ecnncses 661 66 10. 
Waverly Avenue... 702 159 ist 
Rete. er 7k Loe ee ok * 2 * 6 he 
USS Ts Ea a 1,438 366 paw 

Total Elementary............ 45,335 19;232 29.2 
Uy aE 485 4 8 
SL on CaS AR aaa eee JAE Shae, a the te eae ha Oa 
BOTS LV OCAtIONA ....ccccscscssavsseseces * 2 
Peereerey OCAational:.....<--sveaiewck 200 i 
Le EE, a ae TL rere haa Oe dot hs cee 
MM iy esac eo vne alec ect colon ests PAL elie Lm) SNA 
BOER IVY ITILO Wists scucsnbovesnntanssoresa TOG tem Wi ee, COU | ye hee. 
Elizabeth Avenue Open Air a Br tee, | go> shin * 
MU RMMIN ED i optics ag Ped cs eucevecasekcses > Sie NRL Bek tye: . 

aes SECA Loess 1,250 om fe 

Total High Elementary and 
TS SEY ESS Segite epee **52,096 14,745 28.3 


* An all-year school—see data for all-year schools given below. 

+ Does not include 30 enrolled in Lafayette and 30 enrolled in 
McKinley open window classes. These figures are included in all- 
year analysis 

** Does not include 2,289 enrolled in Continuation Schools, and 121 
enrolled in Junior College. Enrollment in all-year schools is given 
below. 


All Year Schools—Summer Session 
Per cent of 


No. enrolled June enroll- 


Enrollment in summer ment attended 

June 30, 1922 session summer session 
Central C. & M. T. High... 1,795 1,741 97. 
Cleveland Junior High.............. 945 765 81. 
Abington Avenue.......cccceeee 1,630 1,154 70.8 
Belmont Avenue...........ccscccscese 1,616 1,281 79.3 
Cleveland Elementary (1-6) 1,102 792 71.9 


Grace M. Duffy (Newton).... 1,739 1,412 81.2 
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Per cent of 


No. enrolled June enroll 
Enrollment in summer ment attended 
June 30, 1922 schools summer school 
Lafayette, including open 
WINdOW C1ASS. cicseccesessessemen 2,164 1,653 76.4 
McKinley, including open 
window ,class .Wis..cnweond 2523 1,931 76.5 
Monteith Sav at err 1,624 1,037 63.9 
W ebstetcc nee eee 1,371 1,081 78.8 
Total Elementary............ 13,769 10,341 75.1 
Building Tradess 7”. 2 ae 24 30 "125 
Boys’ Vocational............... aera 220 266 *120.9 
Elizabeth Avenue Tubercular 49 55 *122.4 
Crippled inne ankles 118 130 *110.2 
otal: Spectal ateancscoke. 411 481 *117. 
Grand <1 otalz.caeienee 16,920 13,328 78.8 
Summary | 
High Schools—Summer.......... 3,998 1,328 33.2 
$ rd All-year.......... 1,795 1,741 97.0 
Junior High Sch’ls—Summer 1,513 __ 179 11.8 ° 
_ My “ . All-year 945 765 : 81.0 
Elementary Schl’s—Summer 45,335 pR Ky. 29.2 
s # All-year 13,769 10.341 75.1 
Special Schools—Summer....... 1,250 ' 6 5 
Ss All-year...... 411 481 ly; 
‘Totaly. Summer-t2.2. ae eG **14.745 28.3 
otal lil-year. 5 16,920 13,328 78.8 
Grand Total.......0.22....***69,016 28,073 40.7 


* Due to added enrollment during the summer session. 

** Jn addition to these 200 pupils from out-of-town, 708 from pri- 
vate schools, and 498 who never attended school were in attendance 
at the summer schools, a total enrollment of 16,151. 


*** Does not include 2,289 enrolled in Continuation Schools and 121 
enrolled in Junior College. 
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Enrollment and Attendance in Promotion Classes in 
Elementary Summer Schools—1922 


Distribution of attendance— 


Boys Girls Total 
Present between 1—10 dayS wnccc..cccccccscccssevsseess 691 665 1,356 
- WS OMNN eter OF doce Vy SoA ticalgachvadass sioks 1036 953 1,989 
“ NY 2 est emhn yo GME AR coal A coaciacs 4971 5012 9,983 
GL AMHIUE DEES OL) HIDE Siac. cotvstee tts sy anv ta tocnanes 6698 6630 13,328 
Enrollment by grades— 
z = | & ° “ a 
2 |2 [eile jz ¢zee See? 
5 5 Ua | on |e (odd Hou, a 
o wo o's Sy OSB lg egsl/Pauvs 
VE On x eo S8ge|_y SV 
=| vel id ol gen ee Sa [$22 5|2e3 8 
GRADE B 1 $2 | 55 | Se | FAE oe wlso dog 
a | so | ow | Sa | HES lograe gas 
ee pte =| as Saxe oss Sia kee 
6 E Pu | 3 Bib esis ees 
| eae 2 | eel Corie het ett Boe poe 
Z z Z Z 4 re 
oo rie AA 246 75 9 31 97 14 20 
Maa 656 160 102 62 209 49 74 
(2 (Saas ae 628 148 82 99 198 39 62 
Bega ihe ei a et 695 161 66 66 266 55 81 
SD IIRC a ee 695 179 65 64 266 45 76 
2 Se a eee 865 231 56 86 342 48 102 
te 0 Oe ieee ae 842 196 41 72 388 56 89 
i 205 re 1,083 246 29 96 510 92 110 
OT a ae ie 890 190 42 54 509 53 42 
1 ee 1,054 250 38 73 562 64 67 
Apter TRE set eae Si 941 172 27 61 569 71 41 
“lS ies aes 1,062 211 32 53 640 81 45 
| a ae a ee 1,003 172 21 53 667 65 25 
= i ae ee 1,126 202 16 50 770 66 22 
1 Stee: SOPs Bias 816 154 18 41 556 22 25 
| 726 126 16 57 503 19 5 
ro es aa as 13,328 | 2,873 660 11,018 | 7,052 839 886 


Summer Senior High Schools for 1922 Compared with 
Similar Figures for 1921 


Total Enrollment 


Boys Girls Total 
PAIRS Primes het an hacala 956 521 1,477 
Tie pan Re 2 ac RO a al eh ‘ 912 499 1,411 


PE Ce RE scascty co toanstbetn vrai adasesacs ureia 44 22 66 
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Average Enrollment, Average Attendance and Per Cent of 


Attendance 
Average Average Per cent of 
enrollment attendance attendance 
POLL RO aiitan eee 1,379 1,305 94.6 
BOZ Lestat ieccn tee ees hare 224 94.4 
Trcrease eke ee 79 78 YA 


Summer Junior High Schools for 1922 Compared with 
Similar Figures for 1921 


Total Enrollment 


Boys Girls Total 

WS 1020 Jeet hei ek ee 82 99 181 
nS 79 EUR tAME yeh Par NE MR oe 177 173 Meh, 
Decrease ce Ng Aiea Si RERE SA. 2h, Che 95 74 169 


**41 boys and 37 girls were enrolled in the 9th grade of these 
schools. 

* 60 boys and 65 girls were enrolled in, the 9th grade of these 
schools. 


Average Enrollment, Average Attendance and Per Cent of 


Attendance © 
Average Average Per cent of 
: enrollment attendance attendance 
1922 rr libration eee ee eee as 166 154 92.5 
LOZ Ms di Atco ee ee eis 270 233 86.8 
TOCreases. suis ee lee ce. A fy! 
Decrease, 2c ee ee 104 79 
Comparative Summer School Statistics For the Last 
Ten Years 
No. of No. of Total Average Average 
Year Teachers Classes Enrollment Enrollment Attendance 
ot BI, Saas Un des 494 365 16,021 12,869 11,488 
LSTA See ee 601 471 21,290 18,008 16,411 
LOLS anes a7 552 24,772 20,941 19,288 
1D 1G See ty 709 490 18,231 9,742 8,796 
LOL AA Mae 713 493 20,951 17,394 15,519 
1058) cere 700 493 19,921 16,542 14,875 
hg phn a Oy hb 500 19,199 16,851 15,068 
LON oe eee he 401 14,726 12,467 11,302 
LETS ite 597 438 17,027 14,548 13,206 


LORE lama eee 384 16,151 14,099 13,016 
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PLAYGROUNDS 


~ ~SUMMER PLAYGROUNDS (SCHOOL)—FOR 1921 


Average Daily Attendance Teachers 


Under 10 From 10 to 15 Over 15 
years of age | years of age | vears of age 


PLAYGROUND 
Total 
oS 
9 o) ea o Q co) = = 
July 11—Aug. 26, 1921 
Day 
Avon Avenue............... 124 84 139 115 39 33 534 Yi: 4 
Bergen Street... 118 98 163 132 51 33 595 3 4 
Camden Street,......____... 253 307 22D aly DOs Ms one ZV A O70 Be 5 
Central Avenue... 131 133 163 162 9 605 3 4 
Fourteenth Avenue... 106 124 1 Ld 124 62 66 594 2 5 
iets ala she 0S he a 214 269 141 DS ta ee ily dts ee 781 3 4 
pointe n wel foe Y 71 Zo. 76 98 435 16 Bot 2 4 
Hawkins Street..............| 220 207. 199 PX9 eft! Ee oa al 859 2 4 
Vici Clos Ree ee 82 80 77 PRA ee a Pa 315 Ss 4 
IViMGoOrCee eee, ee 189 197 SZ 137 38 40 738 3 5 
Monmouth Street___...... 194 200 176 ZOD ANS pe wo leno 772 Zz 4 
Montgomery...) 150 152 154 TS Tes fee ee 607 2 4 
mouett reat... >} 193 203 179 UB: WA ECS SION oc Mabel 749 3 5 
MOMENASLECCE... 108 125 103 uO tava ft Se ka Re ee 444 2 3 
South Eighth Street...... 132 139 127 128 129 129 784 2 4 
Sussex Avenue... ty 109 49 164 124 20 17 443 2 4 
Washington Street... 122 130 112 82 6 27 479 2 4 
‘Lis Sl a 2,476 | 2,584 | 2,451 | 2,472 367 370 {10,720} *42 *73 
Evening 


¢Camden Street................ 
+Central Avenue............ 
ttSussex Avenue............... 
t+Washington Street... 


n 

~I 

wW 

Lo) 

— 

— 

nn 

ie.2) 

Oo 

as 

On 

wn 

Oo 

wW 

n 

n 
se ek pe 
a ears 


546 468 690 510 407 304 | 2,925 4 4 


+ Open 1 evening per week. 
tt Open every evening but, Saturday and Sunday. 
* Includes 2 men and 2 women supervisors of special subjects. 
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FOR 1922 
a 
Average Daily Attendance Teachers 


Under 10 |From10to 15 Over 15 
years of age | years of age | years of age 


PLAYGROUND 
Total “ 
o 
n n n n 2) n is 
> < > . oe = i; & 
a | © a | & a | 3 hore 


July 10—Aug. 25, 1922 


Avon Avenue..........c.ec-----+- 74 75 68 61 30 19 | 327 1 2 
Bergen. Street 2.0 tS 101 139 114 101 63 631 1 Z 
Camden Street.................... 123 108 148 126 27 26 558 2 2° 
Central Avenue.................. 143 141 142 142 eee) pee 568 1 2 
Fourteenth Avenue............ 87 76 82 70 62 47 424 1 2 
rank itree nt ace ey 131 135 127 126 31 30 580 1 Ye 
Hawkins Street... 50 56 57 68 50 57 338 1 Ds 
Milfords3.93 alee 2a 164 159 162 P55 29 29 698 2 2 
Monmouth Street..............| 111 108 92 104 it) See eee 415 2 2 
Montromery2-- = 50 46 49 44 19 15 223 1 2 
Roberti Treaths— 48 ee 192 187 135 125 3062 cel eee 639 2 2 
Southistrecte os aes 96 89 83 82 49 43 442 1 2 
South Eighth Street.......... 63 59 66 61 28 28 305 2 1 
Washington Street_.....__. 47 97 77 51 30 oi! 333 1 2, 
(LOtA As es see eee 1,444 | 1,437 | 1,427 | 1,329 456 388 | 6,481 | *20 27 


* Includes 1 man supervisor. 


Comparative Statistics Summer Playgrounds for the 
Last Five Years 


No.of No. of Average 


Playgrounds Teachers Attendance 
LATE Shoicsteteach Meee ee 21 135 10,223 
1019 pe oi oe eae ee Breen dk See 21 134 10,294 
OZ ee at ete ke ued nat A 14 96 8,714 
PLEA Ria earns ie Seitias Oe Roa A 17 115 10,720 


LOZ Ziaristidn et natrey caren datiersarscaneies 14 47 6,481 
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AFTER-SCHOOL PLAYGROUNDS 
FOR 1920-1921 


SS Se nner eee cee ee ee ee 
SS SS SSS Se 


Average Daily Attendance Teachers 


Under 10 |From10to15 Over 15 
years of age | years of age | years of age 


PLAYGROUND 
. Total 
s 
Dn n n n n n a 
Fo betel bee 4 aia Mc eel fae 
—Q O aa) O i) ro) = = 
Oct. 4—Nov. 30, 1920, 
April 4—June 30, 1921 
Day 
Bergen street... 79 87 84 68 6 5 329 1 1 
Camden Street... 58 54 90 78 12 10 302 1 a 
Fourteenth Avenue... 102 76 130 THES Ning SED i a SS 380 1 1 
J 2S 32 30 64 62 27 29 244 1 1 
NRG) G01) (Gy nn ee ea 89 10: 161 108 Sf 33 520 1 il 
South Eighth Street____.. 45 38 83 63 10 6 245 1 1 
Washington Street. 47 45 53 49 2 1 197 1 1 
{Deine tt Oe A eee ae 452 402 665 500 114 84 | 2,217 7 7 
July 5—Aug. 26, 1921: 
Day 
Mien Ialevids so lo sit, 193 142 Deo 164 16 10 750 1 1 
1YLLo Ite Host lp Pa a 66 104 166 UG FS 2a SN We cote 505 1 1 
Look \ nid Tove Sea oe ee 151 258 181 ESO AR ee are ta 770 1 1 
IS SE) cath ee ria 73 68 64 62 fl im ace 268 1 1 
“vol cal Eat el ee 483 572 636 575 17 10 | 2,293 4 4 
Sept. 1, 1920—Aug. 26, 1921: 
Evening 
piekinley < oe. 253 173 308 240 235 176 | 1,385 1 1 


tt Open every day but Saturday and Sunday. 
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FOR 1921-1922 


Average Daily Attendance 


No. | Under10 | From10to!| Over 15 Teachers 
PLAYGROUND | of | yearsof |15yearsof| years of 
weeks age age age Tot. 
ODE eS og ie toma cree tae tea dey ae ae eee ae 
Boys} Girls} Boys} Girls} Boys} Girls Men |Wom. 
*Oct. 3—Nov. 30, 1921: 
Day 
Bergen Street............ 9 66 51 140) AS 3h oe ees 236 1 1 
Camden Street.......... of 724 68-1056 | 504 24 4: 201290 1 1 
Fourteenth Avenue.. 9 75 71 aby O08 4] Wome (oes 291 1 1 
Branklifieee nee 9 55 54 67 46 14 8 | 244 1 1 
HMasiltonss oe ae 9 36 35 a5 ie 48 44 | 270 1 1 
Washington St......... 9 80 83 | 104 | 192 5 5 | 469 1 1 
A Ota. Mieke eee 384 | 362.| 433 | 453 91 77 |1800 6 6 
Aug. 29,1921—Aug. 25,‘22: 
Day 
xe MeKinieyn SOR 121 67 | 134 LOST eee men 395 i £ 
Evening 
tMcKinley= 325) 51 | 109 52 a el 22 66 97 45 | 491 1 1 


**Closed Easter and Christmas weeks. 
+Closed Christmas week. 
*Not open during April, May and June, 1922. 
Comparative Statistics After School Playgrounds for 
Last Five Years (During school year) 


Number of Number of Average 


playgrounds teachers attendance 
D171 Seiie Rasen 6 12 1,467 
1D oF MY Deu ener aa ORME Ea 7 14 *2,124 
ie PA PMEO LU cccartr aa Ay § 16 2,344 
L9Z0c2 1 Baek eee 7 14 2,217 
SYA Pe SP ee fae th te 7 14 +2,686 


* Includes 320 at the McMinley Evening Playground. 
+ Includes 491 at the McKinley Evening Playground. 


Comparative Statistics After School Playgrounds for 
Last Three Years (During summer) 


Number of Number of Average 
playgrounds teachers attendance 
1O2tp aAE™ counts Me Le 4 8 1,921 
Me Les Meee ee ore whe vba 8 2,293 


bh FTES Sete EAC RN Sy 1 2 
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ALL-YEAR PLAYGROUNDS 
FOR 1920-1921 


—8S88ee—sew09S$=@mN0WmamM9DBSaESSS = 


Average Daily Attendance . | Teachers 


Under 10 |From 10to15 Over 15 
years of age | years of age | years of age 


PLAYGROUND 
Total 
=| 
n n n n n wn v 
SHR ele Pell Bah 5 | 8 
fQ O —Q O Q O Ss z 
Sept 1, 1920—July 9, 1921: 
Day 
Morton Street... 45 41 119 84 ff 3 299 1 1 
Brice street. 47 42 147 100 13 8 357 1 1 
South Canal Street....... oy le eg 85 Aim besa | oe eee 233 1 1 
Summer Avenue... RY 36 90 84 14 10 271 1 1 
ares See eg 183 166 441 OLS 34 21 | 1,160 4 4 
July 11, 1921—-Aug. 27, 1921: 
Day j 
Morton Street... 102 108 107 81 81 39 518 1 1 
Prince Street. 49 39 iil 61 62 54 336 1 1 
South Canal Street:....... 50 42 70 36 3 1 202 1 1 
Summer Avenue.___........ 54 48 oS 46 46 42 291 1 1 
SCG EN Ie a epee 255 237 303 224 192 136 | 1,347 4 4 
Sept. 1, 1920—Auzg. 27, 1921: 
*Evening 
Morton street..-..... 104 99 94 65 84 39 485 1 = 
Prince Streetz 3-0... 56 47 87 fia 82 67 410 1 = 
South Canal Street........ 48 BY 58 28 v2. 9 202 1 ae! 
le) tg aan 208..):. 183. |i 2391-164} 188°]).{2150 111,097 3 xt 


* Open every evening but Sunday. 
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FOR 1921-1922 


Average Daily Attendance 


No. | Under10 | From10to} Over 15 Teachers 


PLAYGROUND of years of 15 years of years of 
weeks age age age Tot. 
open aed ae rere oe ie ed 
Boys} Girls} Boys] Girls] Boys| Girls Men |Wom. 
Aug. 29, 1921-July 8, ’22: 
Day 
Morton Street............ 45 Sona SS 77 70 2 1 | 264 1 2 
- Prince Street... 45 59 45 68 44 35 25 5).276 1 2 
Summer Avenue........ 45 61 52 58 48 50 35 | 304 1 1 
otalecnee rye 11 Oee1 S252 0Smiet 62 87 61 | 844 3 5 
Evening / 
Morton Street............ 45 50 45 63 51 18 124-239 1 


Prince Street 


TOotalt 2 Eee 93 59 | 109 62 54 19 | 396 pAb bei 
July 10,1922—Aug.26,’22: 
Day 
Morton Street.........__. 7 65 59 88 LOR See Ce, Beene 288 1 De 


Prince Street 


~ 
nN 
bo 
is 
nN 
ie.) 
nS 
n 
i 
> 
~I 
Ww 
bo 
Ww 
N 
i) 
_ 
No 


LOtal eae tee 202 | 168 | 239 | 180 | 101 627) 952 3 5 
Evening 
Morton Street... 7 56 51 73 56 20 2m e268 1 ee 
Prince Street.............. Z 54 35 67 28 68 TORT 1 


Photay see aon 110 86 | 140 84 88 31 | 539 2 
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Comparative Statistics All-Year Playgrounds for Last 
Three Years (during school year) 


Number of Number of Average 

playgrounds teachers attendance 
LUD EEE ea iia Somalia 7 14 1,516 
ML Loa Ma PRR SS ee 4 8 1,160 
Ub 102 04 Vie GIRS NES Cie Sip % 8 *1,240 


* Includes 396 for evening attendance. 


Comparative Statistics All-Year Playgrounds for Last 
Four Years (during summer) 


Number of Number of Average 

playgrounds teachers attendance 
YN SS SE RE pe ae 4 14 L652 
bi a et ie, ee 5 10 . 1,418 
SET SEES eye ae 4 8 1,347 
NI ete cass say spanseive= 3 8 *1,491 


*Includes 539 for evening attendance. 


SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL CENTERS 
September 1920-August 1921 


Social Centers 
Total No. Aggregate Average 


of evenings attendance attendance 
for year for year per night 
Ma AMONTL DV ENLIC. 55221 scsckseccasssencddzcsdowreecene Jo 3,569 108 
PMEIIATAT A VOT1E soe esstlvas caskeedvesoncedners 42 . 4,109 98 
21 OREN ete, Rn a a 21 2,607 124 
Fourteenth Avenue ........csccessesees 27 1,411 52 
MRM ees dasdtneda Uoaves desansdncheas 31 4,086 132 
Be PTI OT Bric tecdhcvcees cs copdoasecves 154 15,782 514 
Recreational Centers 
MRP TNE TIC aco as vc de ech se: ct aiccassens tassios 20 9,783 489 
MR MACUOV A = cs icscacts tcatsiens Siscsdeseusohacess» 20 4,748 237 
NN creer ineMapisechasincetictstors 21 1,346 64 
Pad ree CN Ferg) Pa eke. Ss sesso ouse 61 15,877 790 
Summary 

BREET OR ois ccFirc vo dcvacossbas tésteninaxccceastioe 154 15,782 514 
ESSENSE Wie ea a lie ee a 61 15,877 790 


Pen 215 31,659 1,304 
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September 1921-August 1922" 


Social Centers 
Total No. Aggregate Average 


of evenings attendance attendance 

for year for year per night 
Avon A vertie ski ee 33 11,389 345 
Belmont Avenue .......cccccsccccsssecseses 42 Weis. 138 
Carterét. act cd dene 39 6,870 176 
Fourteenth Avenue .....ecccscccesese 43 6,277 146 
Monteith sc aaiesver baie ee 28 1,663 59 
All centers ont ucudeesecti vat 185 31,974 864 

Recreational Centers 
Hawthorne, ..:.cunee ene poe 10,070 360 
MGBADICY Uiraiuntsactliiteni tek an 25 5,595 224 
Se is A eee aA. IS Manet 38 1,119 29 
All “center's scmcner ae 91 16,784 613 
Summary 

Social n.d e se Ee ae 185 31,974 864 
Recreatiohnaly Ss. me ees 91 16,784 613 
Total sssssccannmennns —encaneccsnsnsscestsesccs 276 48,758 1,477 


Comparative Statistics Social Centers for Last Five 


Years 
No. of Aggregate Average 
Centerg attendance attendance 

for year per night 
1912618 7 te chereaanets eee ae 6 45,610 1,063 
IOIG=19 sind cabicetoe ose he eee 4 30,087 668 
U2 U4 | Boner ot Ran Set ON 4 20,071 577 
LO ZONE svuccsssceeeer ene ae a 15,782 514 
1D 2822 i sd tasin os Ri ee 5 31,974 864 


Comparative Statistics Recreational Centers for Lams 


Two Years 
No. of Aggregate Average 
Centers attendance attendance 
for year per night ° 
* 11920 Ag Le cntcasctobhtiretva e wae 3 15,877 790 


LOZ TLL xe ctahtces Misa pheaiatnhnte ck SEIT toe 3 16,784 613 
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EVENING SCHOOLS 


Summary of Evening School Statistics for the es 
Year 1920-1921 


Average Total | 
Total No. daily - No. 
enrolled attendance _ teachers 
Technical bce 
Fawcett School .of pian Aftsv-t5/3- . = 143.) 39 
BAOVS © VOCATIONAL 2... fitsti tines scssessc: 277 re 170 le 
"iD ars i tcpee heals. eee Dee a | 1,850 913 51 
Vocational High | ant. b 
Bergen Street orient ene 861 286 20 
Central High . rrrnsssreessnmucsemee 1,680 719s AF 
East Side High... Paes et Aa BOY aA Oy 
OCT UE MEA Ean OA 344 _ 148 _ 10 
Joseph E. Haynes. es He 624 190 14 
MOET LPPal Meda pe aie Tt 762 £89 24 
1 ES Rid ut aa Ole REIS a peng 5,168 | 2,028 142 
Gymnasiums— . 7 
Barringer High 72 ie -qoiice eats PAD PE a 55 ies 
SO hes a,c ae oe, ba oy ee oo 2 
UTE a 0-4 ERA te ie a 385 92 4 
Elementary— Pree hee ke Bs 
Abington Avenue Se sD , chch-c etree Lie ueen Ss 120 of 
Bape CUTE tesco idiset esis; casocesees ASD ht Rae 61 SLY: 
Ng j= SENOS nla cele ee ann Se es ONO. eu OS 8 
Bere ral A vemue rc, tissssscidetoeeaisoccces, Sas) see 173 9 
MERSVCIAN A 0 idl ash. f sk: 678 285 10 
OTE SST ESE 61-7 5 Ree 68 58 
he SIG aR Sour ne Maeda ele Ot ST LE 269 12 
Toseph E. Haynes.. — 944 378 16 
BIDVOUC G5.) ccscclecllel acktdescnlece chases nee 310 15 
GT ES EC 286 157 8 
Robert Treast ..... 270 192 9 
South Tenth Street... ef Poet eee 386 158 8 
20 Ra = Cana 5,286 - 2.367 107 
ys My oie See ee ean es a PER se taber 48 seven ba. °20) 6 
Americanization Classes— én BE ilar’ 
Praritmnmtreeticts (a 7 ke bee 26 9 1 
Lg ORE, Pe Ry a RE ke 18 see hs 
Newton ....... ite odastcvepiedialts MOE, Los tages Vie win 3; 1 
Webster ............ ree ND ON Eat 7: 6 ; 5 1 
ONS ELE Eat ie one pel oe ee 62 35 4 
rand Mote sce. wats 2700 5,465 *333 


* Includes supervisors and special teachers, 
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Summary of Evening School Statistics for the School 


Year 1921-1922 


Total No. 
enrolled 
Technical— 
Fawcett School of Industrial Arts 1,694 | 
Boys-2 Vocational geass. osson oes 305 
PE ORAL: rerctreyc sees chemmentes cease steers 1,999 


Vocational High— 
Béreen: treet catenin etc one et Usd 


CentraliGcaes Ma ee eee 1,970 
Bast=Side CoS Maia seen. 985 
POA eg ell eee ee 636 
Joseph Ns, TLaAVNES.2.ccccaeecpanerscasiee 724 


RRODEL EL FOAle ccceiecrn sate tee tebe 843 


Total Dead ee eee 6,229 
Gymnasiums— 
Barritigen High perce pun coentee 301 
Madisoite ks .22 cura tee 140 
DORAL de Mecoretstanteengnarh ated 441 
Elementary— 
AbIngt0n? A Venue itaunsscsceicde 256 
Beret’ Street ticaccstensmett wien 259 
Garteret Jee ae ee ee 378 
Central A venué.sacki eda 563 
Cleveland VC a Ba ee ake 785 
Hranktlin Sear hon eae ee 583 
Josephok. \Haynesicsctsoete 1,116 
Datayette  tecietndumtiesothenene 711 
Dion teitin’. tai cat cis, cee te es 303 
Robert “L reat sv. eticcetin cree 352 
south Tenth Street.iicicis sees 530 
LOtAL A eorsetcen meee eee 5,836 
DI CAE 2 Miwccecs eet eos Heo re 43 
Americanization Classes— | 
GharitoneStreetic. ess 5 ees 32 
PACK ney “hina nawklant dan ees 22 
Ord vce ees, see ee et 82 
pLOtaL eed cae oe ae al 136 
Grand Total Sickie cazvnl 4684 


* Includes supervisors and special teachers. 


Average 
daily 
attendance 


891 
182 


Total 
No. 
teachers 


41 
13 


54 


4 
*383 
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Comparative Statistics for the Last Five Years 


No. of Total Average 
Year teachers enrollment enrollment 
LLL 1S ie ae pei 414 14,171 7,293 
OLE aie ae 348 12,207 5,495 
RE eat eae 359 12,766 6,407 
2d Be eR 333 12,799 6,566 
se 383 14,684 7,860 


Average 
attendance 


5,928 
4,379 
5,238 
5,465 
6,554 


Per cent of 
attendance 


81.2 
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Report of the 


Board of Examiners 
for the 
School Year 1920-1921 


In addition to conducting written examinations and 
practical tests, the Board of Examiners has held fifty 
meetings during the year 1920-1921, for the purpose 
of considering applications for indorsement, conduct- 
ing oral examinations of candidates, granting of 
licenses, for the consideration of text books and sup- 
plies, and for the transaction of general business. 


CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS HELD AND NUMBER OF CANDIDATES 
APPEARING AT EACH 


M W Total 

August 30 and 31— Passed “Failed Phased Failed Passed O Pailed 

PEP ICI OEY is iecec0ss.so- done 2 FS. Oh alnea sete were 2 3 

BUH ites lag eRe alee i ieasens eae | eee 
November 13— 

Pies Asst: Fehr: Clerk 4. A 10 4 10 4 
December 27 and 28— 

POPPRCI ONY 9s. .cccsicomcuattieden *4 Wet Ad 2 4 

AT ae ee eae PT pees hg 37 19 40 19 
April 2— 

Sr El... Prench.s:.:. Zz 1 2 2 4 3 

pe wr FLIStOTY us | 5 4 4 1 9 5 

- “ Mathematics 3 i773 vas 12 3 29 

+ =~) “Physics and 

Chemistry 7 Fed iooeare 7 7 12 

ie “ Biology ce aes | 2 fe 7 3 9 
April 9— 

Jr. H. S. Commercial 1 2 1 6 2 8 

Z i Spanish: 1 5 1 5 fi 

‘i ‘* General 

Science © ES Deas 5 1 9 1 

Art (Aft. Sch.) ..... 1 3 7 3 8 

Music ‘ $ : nae ee 10 9 11 9 

PORAME ATC) cand 5, on Rom) tee 4 10 4 10 

Domestic Science (0) \dise ssarse 15 10 15 10 

Manual Training ......... 3 Diet ce: ee. a 5 
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April 16— 
Gradé@ Huse oot o 2 46 62 46 64 
June 4— 
Hn ASStt bchriClerk G2. = oe Baas oe 5s eee 
FED SPRPianistyte eae ee ae 5 2 ce Z 


Lotals i. uA! 34 47 155 160 189 207 
*Examinations incomplete. : 


Number of Different Persons Taking Examinations 
(Excluding Duplications) 


Number Number 
Passed Failed Total 
Grade} aes es ene aan ee 86 75 161 
Principal se ey A ee 2h ea eee 4 *4 | 8 
E TOMO ton gatas 2h Sak eee GG. Be ceatie Mane ense. o/0 b pebpeeee 
SUD STE er scsi screen ene vetheene aaee ie 1 ees 1 
Art (Alternating Schools)... 3 8 11 
Music ‘§ St Ropyea ast ili 11 9 20 
Domestic Art tS ne gh ache aaa ee 4 10 14 
DomestighSciences.smacite vera ee 15 10 25 
Manual ‘Training suk aasckauas tee 3 Dee 8 
J urlior High \ Schogl, cn ee 16 11 2h 
semor. FHigh. Scholes ucin yo eee ae 46 63 109 
Dotals ney... os deta how ee eee 189 196 384 


*Examinations incomplete. 


NUMBER OF CANDIDATES GIVEN PRACTICAL TESTS TO 
DETERMINE FITNESS FOR LICENSE 


Satis- Unsatis- 
factory factory * Total 
Art (Alternating Schools) .cccccscsssemsssesse, Diet eae, ta ee 
Music v4 sean ea A> Zoua a tara nes és 4 11 
Manual? lrainitigice si ok eae Ox 25 on ee, 
Domestic Science ti. cive on eta eee 12 1 13 
Senor al, VSP ianistny one be omens Eigen. es 5 
Physical Training—Mentiiccceccccccsscecccecn. 10 9 19 
e ne —WoOIME........eciecccececscsceee 28 13 41 
Playground Assistant—Mehooeccccccoscees.... 17 3 20 
i a — WOMEN... .eeecnceseese 25 9 34 
TOtals’ Biendkinc ce eee 110 39 149 


NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS ACTED UPON TO DETERMINE 
ELIGIBILITY FOR EXAMINATION 


Eligible Eligible 
without to take Not 


writ. exam. writ. exam. eligible Total 
Principaliassu.cic. 56 ine ee eee eee 9 1 10 
Oy cs Pees USI emp e hen Lene eee boat 270 155 25 450 
Kindervatten® i. @h saa een AS oes 3 48 
Pe stititter sic ite ae trie re a6! yee 36 
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Eligible Eligible 
: writ. exam. writ. exam. eligible Total 
DRA OE AUR eee hey Lines yO ee oe se i 
Art (Alternating School) __ ....., ean 8 Qi) QI 
Music a pi ee Aon epee Oe) F235 
Domestic. Art ny be dh tedin carte: pete keer Te Oh red Bl 
Pamiestion\ Science... ot a aA 1k ae 28 
Manual Training bo Sea aE SED Ba ETN 10 2 12 
Physical Training (Elem. )— ¥ 
St. TOP AGAVE Bee A RN 1 eae Sikes 2 22 
RV OnIn a nkich sto el ye hoy ined 2 Sune AG 
Junior High School... 9 ae fey We PT 
Srret. S°. Commercial.....\\............. cease 11 1 ne be 
rk POD AlUSHe ey seek Oe ken G 7 2 9 
“. .“ General Science a eae 12 12 
oreH. S. Asst. Tehr. Clerk.icces  -..,,, 23% 1 oy: Y 
pee © Teacher. -Clerk 4... Bing ap, tf 2 
es Mabe lianistinw. cats). lates A. 13 Z 
‘y Oo EIU GS 2s oe an eRe ane ie : 17 5 22 
is pe eeMathematics h.cccc..cs.. 0) fan 39 3 42 
out “ Physics and Ghetto. 5.5 Hetineee, (BD 13 25° 
mere rence! oo ok tees - “14 5 19 
RETO BIGIONY lic. ok vise Ast 2 WS 
Playground Assistant 2.0... S43 Bi Creer thy, 
Remi ass chOolM rs... - 18 séesie ised eis}: 4: 
DOAN vcs sccsedes Taree, Nove dovne ta B15 ee 12. 67) Loin T 904 


In addition to the above 116 requests for credit by 
reason of college work, and 52 additional requests for 
exemption by reason of holding state certificates were 
considered. 


NUMBER OF ORAL EXAMINATIONS GIVEN AND CERTIFICATES 
. GRANTED 
No. Granted : 


* Lai 
exam. By exam. By indors. Denied over 
ined amination dorsement * 


15a tit) Us Ce ie Be A 4 4 ee cons Bch Baek 
RAS ARMED case posta tits ein 2S teas 8s Sees essec. is 204 88 113 3 cost 
MIME CEEN os. cebos ocd escss n,n? 1 ret ae tld et eae 
MNT iii occas. re ee 37 1 36 Sots ley 4: 
SEC L INCI ALY ph sacs, ieccas:, cxkcrusn Seccats 21 17 tt 4 
Sey OCIA i aa ce 7, SEL 16 2 8 
Primary Head Assistant.............. 103” O45. 5 nee 5 
RL iso s2¥-5 Bde css tannraccatint 78 We So55 6 a 1 
BUPCGHICCOLTECTION sevesats eee datessisuctistes Lee oie. 1 okey eae 
POM MNOISE 2.5) cst doesenses wiivssdeenaael Dee act 2 Sb ot iene 
0ST a Accutron ee Lor esti. 1 HOR, pte Pops 
Art (Alternating Schools)... 3 Ke Pears pa pea 
Music aia: + YB Tabla sbi, Se 
Domestic Art “ rf joe stig ME Ae hee 
“Domestic Science — crecccscccesessssseecosse, 13 Lode yee loeeoas 
MOMMA OR PEGI occ seoececcevecceceos save x VPC Noles 4 om seeks 1 
Phys. Training (Elem.)—Men eae 20 BA? 10 8 fs 


—Women 41 ..... 28 KS TN peer 
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No. Granted 
exam- Byex- Byin- Denied Laid 
med amination dorsement over 
Pktyground: Assistant ......:0-<tscccesessosee 54 eae 42 IZ ik 
Een g *SehnoOle Oe ee ee 1S Se 18 coca eee 
Junior High School... fase lay Ld vee gees 9 ae 2 
REI 2S. Pinglish Siiersccssclseare isis 1 1...) e9 eee 
: garrpetd 8: Va vy 98 4 Merl ee RO al alae Md pre! . ageaes tty) EE Aa 
. eee TT IStOLry rin eee eee ee 1 1 poe ses oki 
~ “ — €ommercial Subjects .... 2 pA et vie Pe Spey 
? “ ~ General. Science .ix........ 9 | Saat 1 aE 
* AT) ey DAT Sie crea eee ene oD 4 Khe Jee age PS 
3 Mathematics 22-2.5..2,0.75 Sis vi. tates 1 is 
Sr. H. S. Mathematics ............ ai eae ya Aire 2.5 
Latin (Renewals), oS 2 ae 2 d+ es 
Wy Te SR OLORY Bae alse teen saes ete OS ouieS #922 eee 
os OS fee POTION aoe eae kee ee < 4 ape yt Ce 
Shs eet SELISLOLY Cinta cicada 8 a aia ee 2s "eee 
eM METTO LESH Cas ont ag 2 (PP 
fs “ Physics and Chemistry 7 1 oeatee: AES 
nh “em Wet I yi oe. ee ee A: tea gh: 2 tog 
+ + Laboratory Assistant 12 oe te y 12:4. +g ee 
ie Ciray em CaChereMcletke 2 suc bh. Aoiae O50 ith.) eee 
3 “ Asst. Teacher Clerk...... 15 L.. triste F ee 
" Be) ee RINSE re ae ake. 5 oka oe ee 


Totals#s. 00-6 then cso hdec! 595 17h SAl 56° 24 


Gtade ( ganahts keke Siat.-dittah sateen 1 
EL ot Seroarsate and Typewriting............... 1 
Te” SEA TT ist0ty crates ee ee ee 1 

fa} £8 ies RRP ae ML AE reel ER Bo SLE 3 


FIVE YEAR SUMMARY 


The following is a summary of the number of meet- 


ings held, the number of written and of oral examina- 
tions held, the number of applications considered, and 
the number of certificates granted for five years (Aug. 
1916-June 1921): 


NUMBER OF MEETINGS HELD 


1916-1 Ole as 51 
417-19 tee 55 
191871919 3 eee 52 
LUM SU | Rls ea, 56 
W920 102 enh 50 
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WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS HELD AND NUMBER OF CANDIDATES 
APPEARING AT EACH 


| 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 


RN ead ss eas satath pens atevarsetesaNteadee 287 272 175 152 161 
BRIM ACIE oe Scar asta cdsncncses corasedevsiredeioa 12 7 3 PS poi 
Re MESO TTR i citi suncyscebiabaiares dbipetaiccdcased 9 8 fs 5 8 
Teacher Clerk: (Elenn)*...c0.00.....000:. be et Chk f eae oe 
Assistant Supr. pint ae ae Bre eteeeds Bote isch J pedeene te asda eral 
7 Music..... NWA 4 geet ZO tise Oe hate 

EMMGMICMMCDL 3s ints ntitraideeclenth Sth suirneswviee Teste) lfaaney Sah lapel 1 1 
BRSCEAL £ 2 Tel WMI oy factccsassvsshokooraeek er De 9 7 7 8 
ee SANSA SPR ee Fss,caveiigs! icy ts dnssenanton tee 6 ZU aeons Ser Be 
BPORTESTIO CICMCE 2 aos ccs taeastgsp henge acdertige,, cages BL takes Tira ee 25 
Do alg al Re RE TAS AI nc IRS NE i re nt aM 8: 14 
URS RRL oe a hn ae ea heer eaee ae SOMITE oeees In| epee 11 20 
Nake 2 aay gelatin Sy here Lala) SIR Ze ale AE ok i 16 11 
Physical Training—Men roel 3 A + SLSRS Rises, Be aes eh 
—Wormen ........... t Site ARR oN ee 

eI PAIS © SCHOOL .j....c.socsacsascssese 129 178 41 80 109 
re EL IC Te), SOTO) i j.ss ie cour soeaereondanersee sane git 65 27 
MITEL RCLIOIE. gd sca Sat sescsictosh canetsnk castes etl Sateag! Ooo hoe TOG ie te 
Total No. of Candidates.......... 527 532 254 369 384 


Number: of different examinations 17 TS) Ur BB, 21 
NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS ACTED UPON TO DETERMINE 


4a RE Se UA 


ELIGIBILITY 


1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 
9 8 6 3 10 


BREE oh oh) cob caimncctioecitintas Gihvpracidl 433 394 = 415 398 450 
IE ALLOW oo, k ogee arc scesvatercooesivanss 50 74 42 28 48 
Ee Tee eB Niet peaks caauttastcl 8 40 21 65 36 
Assistant Strong Dre Witie.:...5..8.-2--2 SOK. ss oe SA Beal Be 
“ IMIR ISG Canis hicibibcid ip th Mec ak mG Se pe ON. Wie i acy 
Supervisor Penmanship .......,...,c0000 1: Mite er ah Sp BPC ae Cee am Pee 
RISES ES once on titan enidenasncehsstyeccl. soe Lids ot ae 11 
eee Tete he seas ecbene 2: l Ae Sek Oe ee MEE 
Detective > (Binet). : .ifs..p..ci:scec gece 4: 5 8 3 7 
cy 2 SECGA TE Te. 0s ae ne nae ES Pe 1 1 ES 
Biel OC ALMNITIO 5. nis .npsedjescatveqeacep soe 80: 54 57 14 69 
ESTE RES Bb ee C0 ct ee 38 11 9 13 12 
PEE PDEA WIDE) “ib iicienceresesseutreascese 5 9 2 23 11 
ay Spek GSR Ns SEES Sie le ane an sie ae PACS 2 20 23 
Le go DS SECM CAM SR at oe ne ae 6 Phe: ec 10S Sie 
Domestic Science ............... Sy eee ates 38 Dye 28 
MMI TA PE alae i cdcnwb el guacqecsy tugeos 5 2 11 15 
ENTE OUEL Uh 5.55 1. carte pdcasedcbecchntethnsabnaub seh. apons See aes: Aha due erate 
PIR TFIATESIAL IS (scones cecese—es caigsosarscapeoseees 2 yin! Ree eee Ba ei pee 
RMT) FPONCTIOON 3 Zick asdeaccsshicy topdeadpoe sae 18 20 1 31 18 
Summer High School.............sc-csae 5% ie oe es Wel a ited dike aie 
Playground Assistant ....secssesssesses 30 17 39 25 54 
Senior Eiigh School.,...ccpicss.cssqesp~ssee 139 199 71 145 158 
MS TTT POLIO eas, jotdysteckveneekcyesdecd oiigee 9) Sudan A Ravers 123 44 
EMO LDD etc: Ae acsbeas sstaecc cae saap uence 878 918 717 915 994 
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TEXT BOOKS AND SUPPLIES 


During the school year 1920-1921, three entire meet- 
ings and the greater part of two others were devoted 
to the consideration of additions to the approved list 
of text books and supplies, and of eliminations there- 
from. 


The following is a summary. of the requests for 
additions: 


TEXT BOOKS 


High school—Recommended. by POMCIpAlh wet iio eet ae 56 
in tg ss PRD MULISGr eg e.\2 01 juadeen.) 2 Cee 23 
Junior high x eDUCipals ctCs:. tee ee AN 8 
Elementary 4 SL Principals etc, winnie. ateln. eee 92 
t - ape puiplishees tals Sry hae eee, 62 
Evening schools " Sp -SUDEEVISOapetCh ai). deem t oes a 2 
ON LEG t9 yite CMD NET Sa So RE ae ee la 243 
eS SRS 5K. ot at neice eR orem” 9 
EE enact fens PNA ALE BONER Sol ee ee 24 


The following were recommended for addition to the 
approved list: 


17 elementary text books for pupils’ use 

a S . “© teachers’ use 

circulating library 

1 text book for use in vocational and continuation schools 


35 high school text books for use by pupils in senior high schools, 
including 4 text books for use also in the junior high schools 


2 evening school text books 


15 professional books for the Teachers’ Pedagogical Library, in 
addition to the list approved by the Library authorities 


8 items educational supplies (including stationery) 
4 series of maps 


] “cc ce 6é “ 


At the same time the following eliminations from the 
approved list) were recommended: 


4 elementary text books for pupils’ use 

2 4 “ teachers’ use 
9 high school “ “« pupils’ use 

1 item educational supplies 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


In addition to the above, lists of books for the libra- 
ries of the Barringer, East Side, and South Side high 
schools and of the Junior College were considered and 
their purchase recommended. 
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TEACHERS’ PEDAGOGICAL LIBRARY 


In addition to the above, twenty-two requests from 
principals (including requests made by the teachers 
of a school to the principal) and from supervisors 
recommending a total of 424 books to be purchased for 
the Teachers’ Pedagogical Library were considered 
and tabulated for checking by the Free Public Library. 


School. Year 1921-1922 


In addition to conducting written examinations and 
practical tests, the Board of Examiners has held fifty- 
five meetings during the year 1921-1922, for the pur- 
pose of considering applications for indorsement, con- 
ducting oral examinations of candidates, granting of 
licenses, for the consideration of text books and sup- 
plies, and for the transaction of general business. 


CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS HELD AND NUMBER OF CANDIDATES 
APPEARING AT EACH 


Men Wo Total 
Passed Failed Passed Failed Passed Failed 
August 29 and 30— 


Principat es ccaeee 2 Ain SCT haste 2 2 
Promotonccese oes mi ee Meee Te. eee 1 cand 
December 10— 
Elem... .Art..... baegt DB 1 3 6 5 7 
Zs Domestic. AG: af fem ib WEURE 6 11 6 11 
4 Man. Train....... 2 LO 7. ak acter tae 2 10 
Jc. Fis. -Comimetcians 22 Ou beceats 2 2 8 
‘ amd FELIU She ake ae 2 5 4 5 6 
* LO BStORy. 2% jee: 2 4 3 4 5 
$f “ “Mathematics 2 3 3 3 5 6 
4 ‘“ (Sten. & Typ:- 2 1 ee 3 1 


December 14— 


Elem. Phys. Train........ 2 4 PR ego } et 2 4 
December 17— 
Sr. H. S. Biology ssi 1 3 2 8 3 11 
Commercial 3 tt et ecd 6 3 10 
r “ English . 6 3 22 (15 28 19 
(*1 
- oy, EAASCORY Sacuvesuann ie 3 B 6 5 9 
‘ ** Mathematics 3 8 4 13 7 21 
Z La DVS, ae eet, 4 4 9 9 13 
f * Sten. & Typ. 2 3 4 4 6 7 
December 27 and 28— 
Principe biiis..t5 ieee 1 aere is Leyes whok 1 *2 


Oo Ca a ane Le 4 4 31 38 35 42 
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February 18— 


Sr. H. S. Act... 2 $ 1 12 3 15 
e Dom. Art... verte My aakaes 6 16 6 16 
May 23— 
ETE (a EE Ree te 1 1 81 46 82 47 
Elem. Man. Train... 3 Nee cate? aiatace 3 6 
re Printing .. 3 p Ea Tena 9 $f 3 7 
Jr. H. S. Commercial.. 2 ve 1 4 7 6 
Gen. Science 2 cs 5 4 7 6 
Sr. “ Commercial -y 1 1 3 4 4 
SPMD LOOMS OCTCNCE oe) claves 13 1 13 1 
x “ Mech. Draw. 4 ire esate eh ee 4 4 
. Sey MSDAMISEL Sct 2 (C 7 (2 9 7 
Ce P22 (*1 
a “ ~— Woodw’k’g. 4 02) SAN eRe 5 4 7 
May 25— 
Elem. Phys. Train........ 6 Pie Wie secs) Betis 6 12 
a I iy Ra 73 114 208 218 281 332 
*Incomplete examination. 
Number of Different Persons Taking Examinations 
(Excluding Duplications) 
Number Number 
passed failed Total 
Hosa Eat ee lee Bia St ee Re pee LE 49. =» 200 
BUMMER SREY ayy o5 5. cra sa So cares crests tincbedes et Sk ae 3 3 6 
FHementary Pranting vcs... sie cccseee ited dna 3 7 10 
“ ON PATA EN osc tackocsuan taltaectesssand 5 7 12 
ti TOM INGSL AG BEL boils eg cts oeaajciesses 6 11 17 
“s Niemi Tattoos cacccstscceucacecs 5 16 21 
n Physical Training AAR PRED 8 16 24 
Jr. FES. Gomnrmercial ccigi.cicccscsscsecces paRe cea, = 14 19 
BEE CRAY MIEN, ya 4b Nessa cssevensd-acasespestaitons er ie 6 11 
. Ee) AROTIOEA be CUEMCE) se teienss.seadesossts coe 7 6 13 
4s ete TEBE Wie te Lied ae ce svcece: AF RY aes 4 5 9 
as Ete DAA RBOLIA ACSI, caonecnsressasietancoasenssocnee 5 6 ll 
m “ — Stenography & Typewriting...... 3 1 4 
ere TATE a et ei as consnsocd saseonncxace = 15 18 
‘ LSE SST) rate IN a Se ee i 3 11 14 
sy PR OTE TCI Be 2d Nog vaconn reco ros onatenre 7 14 21 
Si SPPUME A POU MERUIC LLCS «dicot G52 conten ssoxecxicnsin 6 16 ae 
: OS OOTHIPSTIC. SIWETICE. secscccseoseargserduocge 1 14 
g 2) WEEE aE gph eee a Re NRE 28 (18 47 
(*1 
a MMT DEEN og Feo Micon aecet ocne al osapytkaiesd 5 9 14 
5 PEMA IWRC STRA TICS Bich et vg rade ets Acaes nan san 7 21 28 
fy ee WMeeliaticaly Dra win “.-.tisissscsssecne 4 4 8 
i ELA edd eee VT gem pe Renpreteen 9 13 22 
“ — Stenography & Typewriting.......... 6 7 13 
re Vapor it ie eh sence 4 7 11 
¥ es mrbremmnee ings 5508 Ss i en. cf sy ociecinns 9 (4 16 
(*3 
READ es Ee ARR AA EAN ve caida ho aafactdsveds 274 331 605 


‘ *Incomplete examination 
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NUMBER OF CANDIDATES GIVEN PRACTICAL TESTS TO 
DETERMINE FITNESS FOR LICENSE 


Satis- Unsatis- 
factory factory Total 
Elementary Manual A PAIN oe ol er 9 12 21 
re VALE, urea vesvernrae eRe eae 4 1 5 
. e Physical Viraimng eee ee 8 16 24 
Senior High School Artes, | Rapier oo 1 
sf Y “—* Domestic Science .... 1] je 12 
: od H Physical Training .... 6 3 9 
OPA ih vobtatecte ee see ua aumento pone 39 33 72 


NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS ACTED UPON TO DETERMINE 
ELIGIBILITY 


Eligible Eligible 
without _ to take Not. Laid 
writ. exam- writ. exam. eligible over Total 


Grades Stes hte su een tees Oe anes 198 197 ao eee 418 
Kindergartens... ciate Vk oe Kite ee 3 1 40 
Principals. staat (tedestepsahbeee ee GAs. eee 6 
Elementary Artsnish. Ws ki Gl. 11 Stare son 14 

" Domestig2 Art: osc. a. 15 ped ES 

i. Manual Training ........ Risck ZS 20 hare 43 

> Physical Training ...... 1IStae Se 26 

x Printing: ee gon Gove tees 12 hc eigicas eaeeegies 12 
Attell. 3S! Commerciates. cis ee 17 5 fee 22 
¥ Perel) Cait) amie shane hey one Route 10 2 eee 12 
- 2«) Aaeneral Science s15e 18 PAR apie: 20 
ss ic ped MRAISEOY y Recs ene Oeil alate 8 al S eae 9 
Be “.. Mathematiés ... entenucte nes, 12 Or 18 
= “ Stenog. & Typewriting.... ....... 4 Os ee 7 
S) Hts RST RIN g coilnn te Sede ant otto TA Deah 25 4 1 30 
th PERG AS} (1) Cote qigiae Sehod faa ee ee A iGl PA lh 13 
i, et, CONMMEPCIAL a, Sereda sia ave 37 Z 1 40 
is “~ -- Domestic Art ..dvticsee 23 5 tee oe 28 
% “ — Domestic Science  seecsecces .:..., 27 3 Ghee Se 30 
Hf BU Einglishwet, Ge oo te area 51 Shalini itis 54 
ey Bi” Elistor yi cura tale tian 14 10 ows 24 
s '»  Matheniatics »..0a2.. se lueeeaet is Bigs oe 20 
- ‘“ Mechanical Dita Witte oo se 14 8 22 
a AHS DADIBIL, eee. eh cb ememenenele 23 OU 33 
: “— Stenog. & Typewriting.. ...... 10 A Pea eae 14 
. “a ebysical . Training sito ne 23 8 Paola PR 29 
= “Woodworking 13 4 BOR 17 


Totals. ciiccocciececssge ge eke nae 621 140 3 1016 


In addition to the above, 50 requests for credit by 
reason of college work, from teachers seeking promo- 
tion licenses were granted, and 112 requests for ex- 
emption from written examination by reason of col- 
lege work, or by reason of holding state certificates — 
were granted. | | 


oe 
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NUMBER OF ORAL EXAMINATIONS GIVEN AND 
CERTIFICATES GRANTED 
No. Granted Laid 
exam. By exam. By indors. Denied over 
UE AS, ae R$ RS OR PERN 205 111 81 4 9 
BCE Parte. oo licsccit oles AP te Sar ee kee eee 
“CNS RGR SRIE tp nen ean AT Ae Pie, LOSES: 1 
TOM goa core cay kt ae fs Pcie. PAs eh a Sie AE 
BRITA ty ty Aiea ed Nod AO 32.05. 42 1 3 
D1 RS MRR SIR a gi a 3 Flt wh tee RNS oot, oheah 1 
ReGIROTAL YATES ite coccae oo 5 Ais lec bag a eee 
te Domestic Art ............ 6 5 Leer 
) Manual Training «.... 4 AP ORA 2 
. ne BUT ae ee sec de 3 D5) DSI Paget 
re Bhysioal lraming: .010 149 ec 10 mee ys eee 
erort S.- Commercial °........:....., 5 Syst cB ACRE UeR None enn wee 
k Oa ATS FF eae EF 5 Sar tS Rea eer hs aig aters 
i eu sreneral Science .....2..4 6 ec conan 1 2 
MEP PUIGIOTY te Behe do Se 4 Sue lee Lig ere 
Bere Mathematics o./.-:..c.)scecc: 5 rp eer nares LV awe 
icf 1 SSO TES sa ene 2 | We Res Le yr ey 
ey “ Stenog. & Typewriting 4] Ds lp wakes Sane, ane 
EN TE sooo sos tes cocicas 1 be SS 1 Ere RS hh 2h 
ath So MRESODFORY ©. cichcceadbdssectieicec 4 PABST fat 1 1 
- metcomiiner ial: 4 2..:5.0:..00035: 6 ape gory ck 5 are aes | 
ak “Domestic Art . a 6 Oude Le.cth 9 eee 
“4 “Domestic Science ....... 13 11 #1 eg syd 
* 1) LUN a EC) SERN a ee 29 OS ts ia Sc 3 
if AES e POs g (oe ee eee 6 rE ee aa 1 1 
- pees Mal neta tics) ined. isecennis 9 en 1 1 
a “Mechanical Drawing .... 4 cS NCP 1M ae re 
4 he Physical... raining ;..:.:.. 9 repr ah ene a? See ee 
e ee SS ANISM er yes, ty etc e 6 See Sale eee 3 
* “ Stenog. & Typewriting 6 6 Semis ay Pa) 3 
M4 “Woodworking... 4 Sip ececast an Le send 
BEI SCHOOL acccsaccsseséssveisinececesecs Ibert Lhe op aie 
Pe Td SACU AE 0.5 csccassissatoean oD cestis Ga weir ait vation Gale 2 
Beater eesistant «6.082 ee os: 74'S a re oe 16 : 4 
Primary Head Assistant................ i fi ieee OF yas 1 
1 NCAR [ROR tos aa OR iad 486 236 193 25 a2 
# Renewal. 
RENEWAL OF LICENSES 
Ore CL Me eniere feat as Se Te = Bee hous te Be ae Marie ty kami a 2 
Binet Nake ae wenn eee yh CAT Ba vert) © 1 
Elementary Physical Training so... cccicccccsescconcses 1 
Are bose inratinitee Ketrmnl co sien tee et 1 
iM ik CONN EY Co Cie pti doth fecal «Pert wR eet eRe MART 1 
dy Cee OVSICR agit (CHEIMISELY hays cateeoal 1 
Ota insert ram enero ki raves 7 
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TEXT BOOKS AND SUPPLIES 


During the school year 1921-1922, three entire meet- 
ings were devoted to the consideration of additions to 
the approved list of text books and supplies, and of 
eliminations therefrom: 


The following is asummary of the requests for addi- 
tions: | 
| TEXT BOOKS eae | - 


High school—Recommended by principals, etcx—......s0v pA tie sc Ok 
- os “ Sapubbtstrers:ss:sic4s,..pocessstess cate 75 
Junior high ‘s “**principals, "ete! nana 8 
Elementary a “~ principals, setc. cS ee 86 
b FE “ pubhishers (..:scss5:8: i hiceectaeeenee 152 
Evening school ce "supervisor Sn02oc2..dinaenen eee 
Total text MO0kS 5. .2....ccsssalecsscondssheazikioalccbaconefand cuenta lse AN ean 353 
Mratps (SOS) ~ .i.sikoewccsssghonesecavunis Secmsscal sddzpsansusteuedesegyselslan cle Sseea aoe 21 
Supplies’ sx... Sccsasbectiumbowecencertueseesvoll ote witeeedimnidetiaccbickssatetnee 47 


The following were recommended for :addition to 
the approved list : 


22 Elementary text books for pupils’ use 

10 Zs x “© teachers’ ‘use 

13 high school “ “ “~~ pupils’ use (including 2 for use in 
junior high school) 


2 : = “© teachers’ use 


11 items educational supplies 


At the same time the following eliminations from 
the approved list were recommended : ior ke 


17 elementary text books for pupils’ use 
1 item educational supplies 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


In addition ‘to the above, lists of books for the libra- 
ries of the Barringer, Central, East Side, and South 
Side High Schools and of the Junior College, submitted 
for consideration, were acted upon. 


= 
a 
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Walnut Street: Schools: .csik cdescindacdscenhote en 49 
Warren Street: Schoohisi.olc..kc Soe hice 45 
Washington Street: Schoolisiici ick cca 47 
Waverly A'vente Schoole.c. on nln 47 
Woebateb SCHOOL i828 lennels iigeecaspeloti esti all ieee 44 
Weequalne  Schoohsiiccucnig iets acson keane eee 49 
West Side .-Sehool.c. ccc eee eee 46 
West Side Haigh’ Schootiii eu ee ee - 48 
Wickhifie' Street Building oe te ee 45 
High: Schools, Senioricccueancdmieice ee 83-94 
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RepeRters BWhs.cic seis. deren lvedeves acute cetithdi dedines debited essdsb voll 92 
Technical, Gurricealeamiszisssisiiisisisasssacssesssvcovsnseetdvovan rae Seti | 8&4 

(See also Statistics) 
PaMsOr® College. \..cciccostcuscp te MU TIIVIA.. IA ob Reca Pa eis wiaeste 94-97 
Recessional at Commencement, Picture................ facing 50 

(See also Statistics) 
Leaves of Absence for Study and Observation................... 164 
for Rest and Recreation..............csecee. 164 


Lectures and Visual Instruction 
(See Appendix C) 
Medical Inspection Department 
(See Appendix E) 
Milford School, Health League Drama- 


tization; Pictures.2. occa Auli aaa facing 176 

Mitchell, Dr. H. H., Excerpts from Report on 
Health of Continuation School Pupils... 130 
Monmouth Street Schooi, Table Exercises, Picture facing 192 
Nationality—Applicants for Citizenship...0......clessssesseees 141 
Pyipils in Elementary Schoolls..........cc.cccscsccssssses 54 


Open Air School and Open Window Classes 
(See Statistics) 


Ppiysical(PiduicattenyctgA nih yeki oe La. jolt RU AD Le 105-111 
TAMMUENNAANTAGLSS: «5.552; 20h 181Gb cs RTA eer Eiaee vanes ce en aka 108-111 
(See also Statistics) 
Pictures— 
Binet Children Busy with Hand Work............ facing 144 
Blind Children at Cooking Lesson... Fr 112 
on visit to Museum of 

Natural Histotie..i.4s. Senn o4 128 

Building Trades School—Carpentry and 
Bricklayving os. fe 240 
Crippled Children— 

First Floor Plan of Proposed School............ . 100 

Group Work at Belmont Avenue School........ sf 64 

The Lunch Hour at Alexander Street School “ 80 
Dramatized Rhythmic Plays at Robert Treat, 

Charlton Street, and Berkeley Schools........ fi 208 
Health Dramatizations at Hamilton, 

Milford, and Warren Street Schools................ * 176 
Junior College Recessional at Commencement “ 50 
Map of Newark Showing School Accom- 

modations............ ee 48 
Morning Health Inspection, Charlton 

Street School “ 160 
pewenout. CisOwS. )- VOCATIONAL uo, thessansss.cacoccsveseass tage frontispiece 
Table Exercises at Monmouth Street School....facing 192 
Tile-Setting Class, Evening Vocational School “ 224 
Promotion..Percentages,, Graph -O fii... bios csiiecd teens abbebecece nd 
|S OORT MES Rai Aid RETR! Sena ats Aa aaNet aS 108-111 
Reference and ReséarGhasscse nds A nine 153 
Bhi thitnaic.- Garr ei hd, 23s, Red oh iprenrntlet he dcgntce cee 105 

Jack Jumped Over the Candlestick, Charlton 

Street School, Pichir esis x5 sg ha as facing 208 
Pat-a-cake, Berkeley School, Picture... 208 


-Rock-a-bye Baby, Robert Treat Gymnasium.... “ 208 
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Robert Treat School, Dramatized Rhythmic Game, 

Picture usesccticcapecareasiunss-soieltenin laa eet « 208 
Salaries, Teachers’ 

(See Teachers’ Salaries) 
Salatgyen* Schedules jist... as sitasezorveyoen hea shostee eee 157-161 
Savings Banks, School 

(See Appendix A) 


Schodl “Bitletin tec Os claus. degen wnnseessteevsesaet een tog 
Seymour (Boys’) Vcoational School, Picture.............+. frontispiece 
size of Classes, Hlementary |Schools)...i.jcccso sce eee 58 
Skip-step(in “Salary7cci:....ctestaannhtoeec seems See 162 
Snedden, Dr. David, Study of Newark Situation.............. 88-90 


Speech Improvement Classes 
(See Statistics) 


Special Schools} and tClasses?.ca,wxiasnen.cheecckaesephedin ee 103 
(See also Statistics) 
Statistics— 
All. Year Schools, . Twelve. months :.1921......,.::ccusecuies 331 
ESA DRE EE 336 
Summer Session 1921... eel anes 
LOZ. dovceasstee cee 274, 285 
Per cent on Roll June 30, Attending 
Summer Session 192Z1.....iaceauneee 310 
1922. 5a ae 315 
Promotions in 19213...,..4:neee 300 
1922/2). teen 302 
Attendance Allowed by State LOZ Te is alse eres f 
1922 5 cc euie ae 276 
Average Number of Pupils per Class and Kinder- 
garten Statistics 1921.-niu,0)cnee 281 
1922 s.csccccacshe see 282 
Binet” Schools,-and. Classes 1921. d.c3. odie eee 2717333 
1922. ie eek oreee ee 273, 338 
Blind [Classeg71 92 sited... scsthsscccctsttescaghsnanee tees ace WAAR | 
LO Dae ssasebinacevanl tyes dastuiaies lec gulls saan ere 273, 339 


Books per Pupil 
(See Text Books, Inventories) 


Classes, Number of, Grammar and Primary 1921........ 281, 330 
LOR2 roe 282, 335 
Kindergarten 192 see 330 
19228. a 335 
ContinuationaSchools® 1920 oi... sc. Gacnecs omer ence 2/iada 
1922, estcightailhcata ieeedd canna 273, 338 
Crippled,:Children,. Classes. for; "1921 i .cantnaee acne 271, 334 
19022..2.. Asien 273, 339 
Days Present ‘and Days Absent. 1921.......c....cccscsccssotens 275 
: VOZ2. dccacs tn nach 276 
Deat,: School for, T92I.. shasc-tss.iettsacgetsneveete. nyc 271 
LOB 2 es ssisacenstass vec aeestiocecsitencacle conten 273 

Enrollment and Attendance—Day Schools— 
Age, Sex and Number of) Pupils. 192)incii..animeen 278 
NL VPS Ere epi ah 278 
Annual “Increase in, Five: Years..iaccasdsdactakewlon 277 
Distribution of Pupils by Grades Five Years........ 279 
College, Newark Junior, 1921]... eeeeeees 271, 277, 287, 330 
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19224. sinus Hi iA? RUA ce he 

Elementary Schools Grammar Grades 1921............4.. 277, 330 

AAS ERP SMR Z4igood 

Grammar and Primary 1921............004 271, 281 

1922. fesse 273, 282 

Kindergarten 1921:.271;:2772 2812 a0 

1922:.273, 277;,202; 329 

Primary 19215 Binyeasa eae 227; 350 

TOA is, ccscsscsccenugn et armen 247,309 

Seventh and Eighth Grades Ten Year5........csee 283 

High “Schools, Senior [OZ Lieresessassersestonessaresertarsvsendeass ZEY, 350 

LOZ cp. casuasfisreat Gabaaetraee Intake 2/a7d00 

Distribution by Grades 1921 .......es.scessesesacsdeosecosasssacarees 286 

Sr aE Ce ne a. BS: ey 287 

BOT LoaSt ACT byy M CARD. icssay ipressh scapes hankiceiareassoveaneaean® 286 

Pe 4 Gent OLA TICE CASE 10) presswactontarnssvossncsccsmenversestad sobs ghente 286 

High Schools, Junior 1921.......0...s.scscrcssssssssssseeees 2/1, 242, 300 

‘ AE 2) A aa ee RIA 273, 277, 335 

Distribution by Grades 1921..........c.ssccsssessssesegeessarssonssees 287 

VOR orisc ee 287 

Per -cent of . Attendance 19Z1ii.....4.0.4c..cccstsedeusapessquqaneess 330 

| 399-2 5S RP re NS RAS a 335 

Percentage of Enrollment by Grades Five Years... 280 

Schools and Grades Showing Increased... 277 

Special Schools and Classes 1921... 2/1, 241303 

Le RY ie ERS 24 SP 211 0G 

Total Enrollment, etc. Five Years........0-.cssccsssssecosstacees ath 
Evening Schools—— 

Americanization Classes in 1921... sccsesccsessereneeseees 346 

TOD Zaki Aceves Lies ty eceisucheaehnen 349 

Classes, Number Of 1921 ...ccsccsssssecssrsneesscessersssscessssssessees 344 

1G2? ohh tenth soem cy ist chauitannspeanean Ar? 347 

Comparative Statistics Five Years.......ssssssssssssesseestenees 329 

Deaf, Lip Reading Classes for 1921.........-.:sscssssees 345 

LOZ este i ekiguetta 349 

Elementary, English Department 1921.0... sss 344 

1 LSP PRES ot er et 347 

Poreion Department 192 be cs..caersestusntesacs 344 

1 La Ps a ee 347 

Enrollment and Attendance 1921.....0...cccsscecesccserssetaosecess 272 

OZ Assia ieee sigs Nethscenehsaerhag acest te 274 

Gymmasiums 1921.....sssecsecssecseerseceerneensenncssesssesaennesseessesennsenss 345 

FO 28 oe Od, or gccioataat eh ORT IE secant ARE 348 

High Schools 1921.v.ssscccsesseeseerereeseeseesssessssneesnsnnscseessenneeseess 345 

LN 9 Ms ON ae RE ees Or nas veri SUPE an 348 

Per Feent of Ga teendance 1921 ish cciscvavsiacsgeasrsessngiseqioaceesees 344 

POZA se Lattcl ok tbeyoash tio 347 

Summary of Evening School Statistics 1921... 327 

L225 fives cistotes 328 

Teachers, Number Of 192 1o.ssseseseesssserertsensresseneenennes 327 

MOZZ ss ee seaayveeven cok ais sas eSlsan tas etoROee 328 

Vocational School 1921.......cccsesscsecssseneesenersensesnssseteneenensees 345 

Dee Besssrta Peis apedtatvbercs sksb~ssligsttaoaail 348 


“Graduates, Grammar School, Ten Years...ssssssssesesssesssssesen 306 
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Poh SCHOO 32 ciesieitasadtncancantusi acetate 306 
Str CGH eRe. i..5.56). as oe. h aeteneeerenee 306 
Pat ett -SCHOOIS 31 92 | Seely e, conn eee eet eee fA; 277, 286, 330 
SY. “Anahi npprereens nal, ie 1h 2 =O Nanas 273, 277, 286, 335 
Inventories 
(See Text Books) 
paicr,, COMeRe O21 ety elias: ened ees eee a 271, 277, 287, 330 
LEE EE AAR ee 273, 277, 287, 335 
Jontor Tigh Severe ert Gee leat Bee 271, 287, 330 
1 7 mR eters Serre fa 273, 287, 335 
Kindergarten, Enrollment 1921 ..cccccccccccccccssscsccsssccosees 271, 277, 281, 330 
hy AEA SEIN, GB Ay rok 277, 282, 335 
Niwitiber of “Classée (927. 271, 330 
1922s, witvicrai tee 273,039 
Numibet of Teacheéfs 1924.........ags.. ge ee 271 
FYZ2. it cah tities ee 273 
Open “Air ( Tubertitar) Scthodi 1931002. ee 271, 334 
1922756. see eee 273, 339 
Opeth: Window 'Ciasses 1921. i ee ee FA BIE 
hf) A TE Seep 273, 338 
Playgrounds— 
After School, Average Daily Attendance 1921............ 272, 321 
TILE: a Jean 274, 322 
Comparative StatistiGs..........cs.ccccsccssesesese. 322 
Teachers, Number of 1921..........c:cc0.. 272, 321 
1922... 22 eee 2/4322 
All Year, everage Daily Attendance 1921... Ile fons Fo 
1922. 23: ak ee 274, 324 
Cotnparative Statistics... eee 325 
Teachers,> Number of 1921-55. une eee 272, 323 
TOL Sine ee 274, 324 
Summer, Average Daily Attendance 1921.........0......... 272, 319 
TOZZ Ee 274, 320 
Contparative. Statistics: 2222.4. Goda ie 320 
Peavhérs, Number-of 1921.0.) eee 319 
Le eos a ee 320 
Population Compared with School Enrollment..eccecccccsccsss:. 277 
Promotions and Non-Promotions— 
Alts¥ ear- Schoots: -(4 terms) 1021-5. eee ee 300 
hse ate Prine se 302 
Traditional Schools (not including All-Year) 0... 290, 299 
Promotions by Grades January, 1921....ccccccccccccccecesesese 
PO NOC Pi one Se 291 
Jatitiary, “TOR2 0 eae 292 
JORG 1920 28). nares 293 
Promotions by: Schools fantaiy. 102k... un . 294 
June; 1921 .2e isa 295 
Jamtiaty, 71922 4 one es 296 
Junee 1922 ee ork es 297 
Percentage of Promotions by Grades for Four 
Y CATS cates 298 
Promotion Classes in Summer Schools 1921 .occcccccccsoscssocsssee 311 
19022) he ea 317 
Recreational Centers, Enrollment, etc. 192] .c.ccccecccccccc-..... 272, 325 
1922.5 dia Lee 274, 326 
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Comparative Statistics... eccseceeeeteresereeeseseeenees 326 
Social Centers, Enrollment, etc. 1921.0... seeeeeesereneeseessenees 272, 325 
i gh ARE RP pe si | Aa EK cree 274, 326 
Comparative Statistics....ccesecceeecsereesecreseseeerenessensees 326 
Special Schools and Classes 1921... csesessssseeeseeteeenes oi AP IMIS BS, 
(2 0.9 A RRO Ios Se Zid tadde Jou 
Speech Improvement Classes, Enrollment, etc. 1D2l ees 288 
1022: Secs 288 
Schools Represented and Disposition 1921............ 289 
1022 ne ae 289 
State ExXAtiifiationis 1921............ cc eeesseeeseeeessssnceressesessscesneess 304 
FOZ RR Oe sign ssactscacegscaraeuostsaqentotsseret 305 
Summer Schools— 
Comparative Statistics Ten Years.......eececesecssserssteeeen 318 
Distribution of Pupils 1921.0... eeeseeeeeeeenecseeeeeeenes 307 
LOS ers oo bie aipeiie te raees Sis 
Enrollment Attendance, etc. 1921.0... eeseseeees 272, 307, 340 
ORR, Peg SS al a 274, 313, 342 
High Schools, Jumior 1921... ecesecseeseeseseneeeeneneeteneeesees 312, 341 
| fib a RM aoc wR DR RRR 318, 343 
TNT Ere is cette de cccoxaentc pstceepees tence Bit 312, 341 
|e as da 5 2: La RRR ie REAPS 317, 343 
Per cetit of Attendance 1921.0... .cseeccerseceeseesenesees 340 
1 Se ES EPL? 342 
Percentage of Pupils on Roll, June 30 
Attending yg Me on ati RED. 308 
1 aaa ro Rae el hae et 314 
Promotion Classes in 1921........ cc eccsseccssecsnesseesenesseeees snes 311 
Te Nee a cesses oeeeh = conceay tanta KAW 
Sources from which Pupils Came 1921......... cece 307 
jy Taal aa ones Bae lh 313 
Teachers, Number Of 192]... ccscsssesesesssssesseesteseneesesenes 307, 340 
gp ore ba ook a RE Pebeaene ae 313, 342 
Suspensions by Schools 1921 ......secseesessseeeeesseneeneestenseseesessen 330 
Te racers padtnodh eueueeP engin hed 335 
Synopsis of Types of Schools 192]... 271 
; yt MR AE ROR cb MERGER 273 
Tardiness by Schools 1921.......cccscecsesesessrssesseesseseeneernenneeenseneaneees 330 
NOPE oar tras tes sanase cc tanteactamieereenens 335 
Teachers, Number of 
All-Year Schools 1921... ...ccsccssseseesetseetersecnseeseeseeeseneeneesens 331 
EN RSS IM ApS) Aare bala Man yans ieee 336 
Day Schools, Traditional 1921......cccsseseseeesseeeeessssens 330 
. ROO Be Pe ae teatime Aeeseasié 335 
: Evening Schools 1921 ......cccseceeeesessessesesssseerseeenersenenceneneesees 327, 344 
5 LUE of shecsiee ae «pe tl» alent Re dp i ROY spt ae 328, 346 
Playgrounds 1921 ......ccsecsesesseceseseseeessesseerenseneenenneneenees 319, 321, 323 
1 NTL a ae pA RE ER PE = I 320, 322, 324 
Summer Schools 1921.0... .csccseecseeeeesecereeeesetecsecenereessncnans 307, 340 
PE ae ee TE a tascn dens hel vcheowiped thre te 313, 342 
Text Books, Imventories.......ccceeeseseereesssesecsenertenesenetsessnssacensess 192-206 


Books per Pupil According to Size of School 1921.... 201 
T9Z2....10 ae0s 
Books Lost Per Pupil in Five Years by Schools........ 205 
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Elementary Schools by Schools 1921...2..........ssseassesoossesee 194 
NOEZ, contuscssneveeant nae 196 

by Subjects 1921) s..c...ccacsccenteeaaes 192 

1022 sevlertessltcchvestenaae 193 

Evening Schools: by Schools..1921 .cn..:sssc-csceseressoouinueaeae 198 
LZ L ys cviventearecesbouevtitore eee 199 

Dysoubjects: 1921 ud ncsscatectesntctatae 192 

ssi¥sassotevaticdcenvecet al eet 193 

High Schools, Junior, by Schools 1921.0... .ccssscscsessseceees 194 

| 1922. ceccedevticenpeteatteetes 196 

by Subjects 1921-1922. nn. i 200 

senior, Dysschools,l92Ti.... c.aaueenee 194 

A patoeipen es oma 95 196 

by Subjects 1921-1922............0000 200 

Junior; Colleges tTO2l ar Gin ten alee rena en eee 194 
LIL 2 wassnnssckidageterss cascetetoneeGolics iccpseateare ae 196 
Truant’’SessidnsabySchoole 1921 wary lc oa eee 330 
AS Blane Jy seid Patent Ser 335 

dubercilar:Schood92] 2 Aa tn i oe 271, 334 
WO 22 cisel cS iecesheveeissseanesVaniortvartervennt tee 273, 339 

Ungraded: Schools 33921. .,-7.capsiacs lesa eareeee motor a tec sane een 271, 333 
LOZZ sss soase tee tig tect chan geraguelectenics ncleiente a ane 273, 338 

V ocational: Schools=LO2 Tis si, iestetecastecadesantieae tees ise ee 271, 333 
1922.8 cds dtustecsosabknvicterkts atceecs honk ee 273, 338 


Summer Playgrounds— 
(See Statistics) 


Stummer “Schools wesc, cckieaajiciceeatta den wetaiook rae 97-99 
(See also Statistics) 
Supervision offSchoolssieac.estyrceeie ce ee 14h: 
Table Exercises in Non-Gymmnasium Schooll.....c.ccccccssccccssese 105 
Pictures of, Monmouth Street School........0...... facing 192 
Teachers’ Salaries— ; 
Equa liza titi 7 se cinsseebaccet tvopedap tarssschoaes arceselameeasec eer ec tne once 
Leaves off Absenceias...ncsuunitoehouscitcc aie Ge eee 164 
SCnedtiles=vewcme eco uebte eee ears Vicia talnaeieeee ‘ 1aZ 
SKcip-sSte py ices hobs wesvenceeageotkeetac taps. nce eo ate chee anne ee 163 
Teachérs, Welfare: GE onsatsoe dane ee ot ee 156-158 
Technical: Curriculum ih? High: Schools.....c3:0.4. eee 84-90 


Text Books in the Schools— 
(See Appendix B and Statistics) 
Tubercular School— 
(See Statistics) 
Ungraded Schools— 
(See Statistics) 
Mistial FUCA tO evs ncaste eeeeatecie eee ee, oe 104 
Visual Instruction, Lectures and 


(See Appendix C) 
Mocational Edtication..2.002.:.ne ce eset ee ie 119: .- 
Vocational Guidance and Placement......:c....cssesssesscssvsscecsoeceoees 121-124 
Vocational -Schools::-Boyanciou cs ces eae ee 112 

Girls Ace deucbesessduscacqtsesnsSeucessebstnncducdnaccentdhdecsnnn pm by 

(See also Statistics) 

Warren Street School, Health League Activities, 

FRI CTUIE 6: Pacis chedase tc ciealtineseyes ies ad Oe Sa facing 176 
Welfare Of Teachertars vccks scot oscvaaiicc deed eee 156 

‘Text ‘Books: and: Supplies. 51921 32.300. Sa os Gea an 
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